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338 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Tuomas Lott observes, ‘‘ Some 
excellent articles having appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in 1828, on the 
discontinuance of the ringing of Bow 
Bells, I cannot omit the opportunity of 
congratulating your correspondents, and 
the lovers of campanology in general, that 
the cause of their regret no longer exists. 
Two eminent architects (Mr. Savage and 
Mr. Good) were directed to survey the 
tower and spire, who reported that the 
framework of the bells was in a decayed 
state and perishing from the dry rot, but 
if the same was restored, the bells might be 
rung with perfect safety. After a severe 
struggle with the opponents of the mea- 
sure, a resolution was carried directing 
the repairs to be proceeded in at a cost 
not exceeding £150, and the Committee 
had the satisfaction of perfecting the 
works at a cost within £5 of the amount. 
As the originator of the measure, I had 
the happiness of assisting the Committee 
as their honcrary secretary, and on Lord 
Mayor’s. day last, these fine-toned bells, 
after a silence of twelve years, were again 
rung, to the delight of the citizens of Lon- 
don. The lovers of bell-ringing would be 
much pleased with the perusal of a work 
called ‘ Campanalogia improved,’ printed 
for A. Bettesworth and C. Nitch, 1733, 
which I ‘believe is yet to be met with at 
some booksellers.” 

R. S. remaiks: ‘‘The East India Com- 
pany have recently coined in India, money 
with his Majesty’s bust and title, a great 
innovation in that part of the world. The 
Rupee and Half Rupee have inscribed on 
the obverse, ‘ Witi1aMm IIIJ. Kine ;’ 
on the reverse, ‘East INp1aA Company, 
1833,’ and within a wrea‘h, the value in 
English and Hindostanee. I think there 
is a great defect in these coins not giving 
his Majesty’s Titles ‘ of Great Britain and 
Ireland'—if he had not been sovereign of 
which, his authority would never have 
existed in India. The workmanship I am 
sorry to see extremely bad. The half 
rupee was refused by a banker’s clerk asa 


counterfeit shilling—and if you place © 


them by the side of the half crown and 
shilling of William the Fourth, they look 
like bad casts. I shouldalso have thought 
that to a population who, we understand, 
are much influenced by show, the reverses 
of the English half crowns of either George 
the Fourth’s last coinage, 1826, or Wil- 
liam the Fourth’s, would have been much 
more imposing. I suggest the consider- 


ation of these points to the Directors in 
Leadenhall Street as still not unworthy 
their notice.” 


G. I. begs leave to notice a recent in- 
stance of vain affectation. An Irish Peer, 
Lord French, whose family name is also 
French, writes the title with two efs, viz. 
Ffrench. The origin and absurdity of 
this may be easily shown. Formerly 
when in proper names, or any word be- 
ginning a sentence, the initial letter was 
f, it was common, particularly in the law 
hands, to write it with a double f, thus ff, 
such being then the mode of making that 
letter a capital in manuscript. This hav- 
ing been observed in old leases or other 
documents by some person of little expe- 
rience in chirography, it was doubtless 
caught at as an eminent distinction, 
though it has no meaning whatever. With 
respect to the Welsh name Lloyd, and 
some Spanish names, which begin with a 
double e/, they are pronounced by the na- 
tives differently from words beginning with 
a single /. 

A Susscrrser remarks, ‘ In your Au- 
gust number, p. 201, I find a mistake of 
name. The first stoneof the new church 
at Street in the parish of Blackawton, 
Devon, was laid by the only son of H. 
Limbrey Toll, Esq. of Perridge, Exeter. 
Mr. Toll has been a most liberal benefac- 
tor to the new church, which is to be 
consecrated on the 29th of September.’’ 

Mr. R. B. WHELER desires us to notice 
the following errata respecting Shak- 
speare’s Marriage Licence Bond: p. 267, 
b. line 16, for Longridge, read Long- 
bridge; p. 268, line 5, for the con- 
traction for pro, read that for per; line 7, 
for Dei gratia Franc., read Dei gratia 
Anglie Franc.; line 17, for suite, read 
sute. 

Q. asks for an account of ‘‘ Walter Hal- 
liday, who was Master of the Revels to 
Edward the Fourth. In what work is he 
mentioned ?—In private papers which I 
have, he is sometimes styled Master of the 
Revels, and sometimes Master of the 
Minstrels.”’ 





ERRATA IN OUR LAST. 

In Londiniana, No. V. note, p. 241, for 
‘* Dwr gate, by old writers frequently called 
Dowrgate,”’ read Dwrgate, by old writers 
frequently called Downgate ;’’ in Review 
of Archeologia, p. 300, line 55, for * Old 
Kent Road, May, p. 469,’’ read, ‘‘ Old 
Kent Road, in the present volume of 
Archeologia,”’ p. 469. 

P. 321, a. 11, for Edward, read Edwin; 
1. 14, for Bucks, read Berks. The 
Marchioness of Downshire was born 19th 
Feb. 1764; her body was buried in the 
Trumbull vault at Easthampsted. 
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THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 
By the Rev. Grorce Croty, A.M. 4 vols. 


WE are pleased to see a new edition of a Poet unrivalled in our language 
for elegance and correctness of thought and expression ; but we could have 
wished one executed upon a more extended plan, and richer in materials, than 
the present. We cannot commend the new Life of Pope, even as a com- 
pendium of facts collected from former works, for it omits some material 
circumstances ; and we do not always join with Dr. Croly in the critical 
judgment he has passed on Warburton and other writers. We also exceed- 
ingly disapprove of the new arrangement of Pope’s Works, in the present 
edition, which commences with the ‘‘ Essay on Man,” and “ Rape of the 
Lock,” and for which is assigned a reason, that by a change of the order 
in which the Poems stand, “ their styles and subjects are varied and con- 
trasted more advantageously.”” We do not say that a chronological ar- 
rangement is always the best, or that it may not be departed from ; but 
the purpose of “ varying the style” is not alone a proper foundation for 
such alterations, though similarity of subject might be. A new edition of 
Pope would be very desirable if executed with diligence and knowledge. 
Dr. Warton contributed much valuable matter in anecdote and criticism, 
amidst much that was irrelevant though curious, and which ought to be 
expunged. His Life of Pope is most negligently composed,* and of little 
value except in the way of anecdote. To Mr. Bowles we afe indebted for 
an improved edition, for some elegant and sound criticism, and some new 
facts. Mr. Roscoe added but little in his Annotations, but his Life of 
Pope is written with care, the disputed points well considered, and it is 
well worthy of attention. But much is still wanted. The old editions 
have never been completely collated ; nor were many of them in the posses- 
sion of any of the former editors. Pope thought the collation of his poems 
so important, that he employed the younger Richardson to transcribe them, 
and we have seen one volume of his labours. The original advertisements 
in Warton’s edition, and we presume in the following, are many of them 
omitted. The Letters have never been fully printed. Omissions even of 
chapters have been made in Martinus Scriblerus, Pope’s Poems have 
never been completely collected; some of his early ones may still be 
detected, and ought to be incorporated with his works. Lastly, his 
imitations in expression or thought, of the older writers, except partially 
by Wakefield in a separate volume, have never been traced at all ; and yet 
scarcely in the publication of the works of any peet is such a province of 
criticism more necessary, since Pope was exceedingly diligent in selecting 
from his predecessors every gem of lustre they possessed, and new setting 
them in his own beautiful mosaic. Of Dryden especially, his works are 
full. A critic has observed, that there is not a line of peculiar elegance 
of expression, or rhythm, in Lucretius, Ennius, and the old Poets, that 
Virgil has not made use of, and worked up in his Auneid ; so it may with 





* As ‘¢ Denham is a writer that has been extolled beyond his merits’’—“ this sort 
of scenery.’’ 
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equal justice be said, that wherever Dryden has thrown forth any fine 
turn of expression, or idiom peculiarly forcible or beautiful, Pope consi- 
dered it by right his own. In our estimation of his original poetic 
powers, in our survey of the steps by which he rose to excellence, in our 
opinion of his finished and perfect style——we certainly ought to be pre- 
pared with a knowledge of what was his own, and what he borrowed 
from others; or our judgment will be partial and defective. Now the 
reader has little means of forming such a judgment, as none of the 
Commentators have pursued this track of inquiry, although the necessity 
of it had been shown more than once by persons well acquainted with 
Pope’s habits of composition. 

We hope that Mr. D'Israeli may be inclined to favour us with his long 
promised Life of our Author ; and if to that we join a careful and diligent 
edition of his Works, with a proper selection of notes from former editors, 
and the additional ones we have recommended, we may then be satisfied 
that tardy justice has been done to the most popular Poet in the language. 
We will now take the poem of Eloisa to Abelard, and point out a few imi- 
tations, which we believe no Commentators have noticed. And in the first 
place, the reader of that poem should turn to Dryden's Miscellanies 
(vol. iv.) for a poem of Congreve on “ Cynthia weeping,” where he will 
see as it were the key-note to the style which Pope used in his Epistle. 

As 

‘ Oh! tell me—tell me all—whence does arise 
This flood of tears? whence are these frequent sighs ?’ 
Again, 
‘ Murmur thy plaints, and gently wound my ears, 
Sigh on my lip, and let me drink thy tears ; 
Oh! speak !—for woe in silence most appears, 
Speak—e’er my fancy magnify my fears.’ 

And 
‘ I know not what to think—am I in fault,* 
I have not to my knowledge err’d in thought, 
Nor wander’d from my love, nor would I be 
Lord of the world, to be deprived of thee,’ &c. 


Line 9. 

‘ Dear fatal name, rest ever unreveal’d.’ 
v. Dryden’s Miscell. v. p. 30; 

‘ Oh! that my flames had never been reveal’d.’ 
Line 21. 

‘ Shrines, where their vigils pale ey’d virgins keep, 

And pitying saints, whose statues learn to weep.’ 
v. D. of Wharton's ‘ Fear of Death.’ 

‘ Where pale-ey’d griefs their wasting vigils keep.’ 
Again, in the Tower. 

* Where kneeling statues constant vigils keep, 

And round the tombs the marble cherubs weep.’ 
Line 31. 

‘ Oh! name for ever sad! for ever dear!’ 
See Dryden’s Virgil, Ain. v. 64, 


* A day for ever sad, for ever dear.’ 





* Pope has the same rhyme, 
I ought to grieve, but cannot what I ought, 
I mourn the lover, not lament the fault. 
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Line 35. - 

‘ Line after line my gushing eyes o’erflow.’ = 
v. Dryden's Miscel. 5, 31, 

‘ What shall I say—line after line rehearse.’ 
Line 36. 

‘ Led through a sad variety of woe.’ ‘ 
v. Dryden's Misc. iv. 55. ; 

‘ And yields a large variety of woe.’ 
and Kath. Philips, p. 7. 

‘ And paid you in variety of woe.’ 
Line 62. 

‘ Some emanation of the all-beauteous mind.’ 
See Dryden. 

‘ Had been an emanation of the soul.’ 
Line 61. 

‘ My fancy form'd thee of angelic mind.’ 
See Lucretius, iv. 1177. 


‘ tribuisse quod illi 

Plus videat, quam mortali concedere par est.’ 
Line 75. 

* Love free as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies.’ 
See Dryden’s Aurungzebe. 

* Love scorns all ties, “ut those that are his own.’ 
Line 104. 

‘ Our crime was common, common be the pain.’ 
See Dryden. 

* Our first crime common, this was mine alone.’ 
Line 105. 

‘ I can no more—by shame, by rage suppress’d, 

Let tears and burning blushes speak the rest.’ 
See Dryden's Royal Martyr. 

‘I can no more.’—‘ Tears and burning blushes speak the rest.’ 

Settle’s Emp. of Moroceo. 

Line 111. 

‘ The shrines all trembled, and the lamps grew pale.’ 
See Ovid Fast. 3, 47. 

‘ Ara dex certe tremuit, pariente ministra.’ 
Line 135. 

: ‘ No weeping orphan saw his father’s stores 

Our shrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors.’ 
See Boileau ‘ Le Moine.’ 

‘ La les sallons sont peints, les meubles sont dorés 

Des !armes et du sang des pauvres devorés.’ 


L. 157. An? 
‘ The wandering streams that shine between the hills.’ 
See Catullus LX VIII. 

‘ In aerii perlucens vertice montis, rivus.’ 
Line 170. 

* And breathes a browner horror o’er the woods.’ 
See Dryden’s Theod. and Horina. 


With deeper brown the grove was overspread, 
A sudden horror sway’d his giddy head.’ 
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And Hind and Panther. 
‘ Gild the brown horror and dispel the night.’ 
And Don Sebastian. 
‘ Brown horrors.’ 
L. 190. 
‘ Tis sure the hardest service to forget.’ 
See Dryden's Royal Martyr. 
‘ How Aard it is this beauty to forget.’ 
Line 219. 
‘ For her the spouse prepares the bridal ring, 
For her white virgins hymeneals sing, 
To sounds of heavenly harps she dies away, 
And melts in visions of eternal day.’ 
See Dryden's Royal Martyr. 
‘ Aitherial music did her death prepare, 
Like joyful sounds of spousals in the air.’ 
And Nahum Tate’s Poems, p. 63. 
‘ To blissful mansions of eternal day.’ 





Line 249. 
‘ For thee the fates severely kind ordain 
A cool suspense from pleasure and from pain.’ 


Sce Steele's Miscell. a. 1714. 
‘ No more severely kind affect to put* 
That lovely anger on.’ 


Line 253. 
* Still as the sea, e’er winds were taught to blow, 
Or moving spirit bade the waters flow ; 
Soft as the slumbers of a saint forgiven, 
- And mild as opening gleams of promis’d heaven.’ 
These four lines are taken almost verbatim from Davenant’s Verses to 
the Queen. 
‘ Smooth as the face of waters first appear’d 
E’er tides began to strive, or winds were heard ; 
Kind as the willing saints, and calmer far 
Than in their sleeps forgiven hermits are.’f 


Rather a bold transference of property. Again, Line 26. 
‘ Ah! hopeless lasting flames! like those that burn 
To light the dead, and warm the unfruitful urn.’ 
See Kath. Philips, p. 44. 
‘ Love in your hearts as idly burns, 
As fire in th’ antique Roman urns.’ 
Line 270. 
‘ With every dead I drop too soft a tear.’ 








* The chief fault of Pope’s beautiful and passionate poem has not, we believe, been 
| noticed; which is, his overlooking the great and leading motive of Eloisa’s sentiments 
and feelings—her pride in the high character which Abelard possessed as a scholar, 
a man of genius and of learning, far above all his contemporaries. It was this that 
| led her so long to refuse marriage and to disparage it, because it would lower and 
1 sink him in the estimation of the world, and shut him out of his profession of the 
Church. The great feature of her correspondence is her exalted opinion of her 
lover’s intellect and vast acquirements, and high reputation. The absence of this 
gives a grossiereté to Pope’s Epistle, which it need not have had, and which is increased 
by its being formed of culled and selected sentences, which do not give the general 
tone of the whole correspondence. It is curious that both Abelard and Eloisa’s 
favourite poet should be Lucan. 
+ In Pope’s Letters to a Lady, p. 52, ‘‘ I send my addresses to you as often as 
to any female saint in heaven. It is certain I see you as little, unless it be in my 
sleep, and that way too, holy hermits are visited by the saints themselves.”’ 
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See Crashaw. 
* Still at each sigh, that is, each stop, 
A bead, that is a tear, doth drop.’ 
Line 290. 
‘ No fly me, fly me far as Pole from Pole, 
Rise Alps between us, and whole oceans roll.’ 
See Dryden’s Hind and Panther, ii. 43. 
‘ The Gospel sound diffused from Pole to Pole, 
Where winds can carry, and where waves can roll.’ 
And Dryden’s Miscell. 


‘ Drive then somewhere, as far as Pole from Pole, 
Let winds between us rage, and waters roll.’ 


Line 324. 
‘ See my lips tremble, and my eyeballs roll, 
Suck my last breath, and catch my flying soul.’ 
See Dryden’s Virg. En. 109, &c. 
* Lay close my lips to hers, and catch the flying breath.’ 
And Rochester's Poems. 
‘ Hung on his trembling lips, and catch’d his flying breath.’ 
And lastly, Oldham’s Poems, from which the couplet is taken. 
‘ Kiss, while I watch thy swimming eyeballs roll, 
Watch thy last gasp, and catch thy springing soul.’ 
Line 328. 
‘ Teach me at onee, and learn of me to die.’ 
See Crashaw. 
———- or if they this deny 
For him, shall teach them how to die.’ 
And Dryden’s Royal Martyr. 
‘ I'll show you first how easy ’tis to die.’ 
Lastly, see 347. 
‘ If ever chance two wand’ring lovers brings 
To Paraclete’s white walls and silvery springs, 
O’er the pale marble shall they join their heads, 
And drink the falling tears each other sheds, 
Then sadly say 
Compare Crashaw (Delights), 
‘ And sure where lovers make their watery graves, 
The weeping mariner will augment the waves ; 
For who so hard, but passing by that way, 
Will take acquaintance of my woes, and say, 
Here ’twas the Roman Maid,’ &c. 





Such are the imitations which we have observed in this poem; and 
in a similar manner we could go through the remainder of our Poet's 
works. With the one exception of the entire quatrain from Davenant, 
we consider that what Pope has taken from his predecessors, is strictly 
allowable, without detracting at all from his original powers. A happy 
application, or a judicious collocation of a borrowed expression, gives, as it 
were, a second novelty to it, and seems like a new creation ; and Pope 
has most happily improved whatever he condescended to take. 

Now with regard to a complete collection of Pope’s Poems, if we do not 
mistake, Mr. Dyce’s Aldine edition is more full than Dr. Croly’s; but we 
have it not by us at present, nor could we procure a copy. Many letters, 
and a few poems of Pope still remain in MS., one of which we possess ; 
and some of his epigrams printed in books now obscure, have not 
been sought out and collected. Nor should the information to be 
picked out of the numerous pamphlets and libels printed by the Dunciad 











: 
| 
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heroes, and others, against him, be neglected. Of these we possess a 
moderate collection, and think that an amusing and useful volume 
might be formed from them, relating not only to Pope but to his friends ; 
but we repeat that Mr. D’Israeli is better acquainted with these sub- 
jects than any other. person, and to him we look for a Life of our Poet, 
both instructive and elegant.* Yet, while waiting his leisure, and as many 
of our readers have not had much opportunity of meeting with the immortal 
productions of the Heroes of the Dunciad, especially those which they 
directed against their great enemy; and as a few of them are now lying 
on our table, we will extract a passage or two by way of specimen of their 
manner of warfare and the nature of the weapons, which owed more, if 
they did execution, to the venom of the shaft, than to the vigour of the bow. - 

I. Letter to Mr. Pope, occasioned by “* Sober Advice from Horace, &c. 
Ato. 1735.” 

P. 13. 

‘¢ Yet ne’er one sprig of laurel grac’d these ribalds, 
From slashing Bentley down to piddling T balds.’’ 
“* You are a ribald yourself, if I know every body that knows it, and has com- 











what the word means, for such lewd and 
licentious talking. From verse 146 to 
verse 209, above 60 lines of this Epistle 
were printed before, twice or thrice; I 
think, in the volumes of the Miscellanies. 
It is called there the fragment of a satire, 
and instead of ‘ from slashing Bentley,’ 
it is ‘from sanguine Jew.’ Who this 
Jew is, I do not know; but why must 
Bentley come slashing and take his place? 
You are grown very angry, it seems, at 
Dr. Bentley of late. Is it because he 
said (to your face, I have been told) that 
your Homer was miserable stuff? that it 
might be called Homer modernized, or 
something to that effect, but that there 
were very little or no vestiges at all of the 
old Grecian. Dr. Bentley said right. 
Hundreds have said the same behind your 
back. For Homer translated, first in Eng- 
lish, secondly in rhyme, thirdly not from 
the original, but fourthly from a French 
translation, and that in prose, and by a 
woman too, how the devil should it be 


pared your version with the original, as I 
have done in many places, must know too, 
that you know nothing of it. I myself 
am satisfied, but do not expect to make 
anybody else believe so, that you can but 
barely construe Latin. You have not 
that compass of learning always thought 
necessary to a true poet. Nor have you 
so much philosophy, or knowledge of 
human nature, as you fancy you have. 
Let me advise you as a friend. Do not 
hurt yourself by your own writings. 
Have it always before your eyes, ‘ That 
no man is demolished but by himself.’ 
This Sermon has done you more mischief 
than all the Dunciad people together ; or 
rather, they have done you none—this a 
great deal. Whether yours or not, is 
not the point now. Everybody in talk is 
sure you are. I have heard friends as 
well as foes say it was a shameful thing ; 
t’was villainous ; that the author deserved 
the pillory. That to forge a note under 
Dr. Bentley’s hand, and then set his 


Homer? As for the Greek language,f name to it, was of the same nature with 





* In a letter to Dennis, Jacob, the author of the Lives of the English Poets, says, 
that ‘‘ the high praises and commendations of Pope in his work, were by him particu- 
larly approved of in a printed proof of his life and character, which I transmitted to 
him for his correction. I am ready to make oath of it, if required ; and by his altera- 
tions and additions therein, he entirely made the compliment his own; which now, T 
understand, he in his abundant modesty judges too little.’’ Pope subscribed, Jacob 
says, two guineas for one small book in octavo. We do not believe that any of 
Pope’s biographers have mentioned this passage, which is curious. If this Life was 
written by Pope, the following passage is not without its meaning: ‘‘ The cele- 
brated Mr. Addison has declared to the public, that if Mr. Pope should die, and 
leave his translation (of Homer) unfinished, there would be found no successor to 
complete it.’’ Also, we may presume the couplet at p. 148 to be Pope's. 

+ That Pope could read Homer in Greek, there is no doubt. We believe H. Wal- 
pole had the copy he used. No doubt he availed himself of Mad. Dacier’s translation, 
and of all other assistances. His copy of Chapman is in our possession. In his re- 
marks on Tickell’s Homer, now by us, Pope has written the original Greek against 
passages he thought wrongly translated. 

1 
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Sir P. Strange’s crime, and ought to be 
expiated by the loss of ears. What Char- 
tres would not have done to get less than 
500/. that you are thought to have done, 
to get perhaps 40 or 502 Your friends are 
quite mute. Your enemies talk on. 

Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli, 
sticks as close to you, as an envenomed 
shirt. I have been told that the great 
Critic himself, who did not read the 
Sermon till he heard something about his 
son and you, said after, ‘Tis an impudent 
dog! but I talked against his Homer, 
and the portentous cub never forgives ’.’’ 
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‘ Of the Characters of Women,’ all we 
are to expect? I wonder you would set 
your name to such a poor piece of un- 
meaning fabrications, patched up out of 
the third volume of Miscellanies; Silvia, a 
fragment, and Verses to Mrs. M. B. make 
a great part of it. How dare you impose 
on the public at this rate? ’tis sly, if not 
dishonest ; ’tis a sign of an avaricious 
temper, and shows want of invention. 
You have sold them already three or four 
times. They are coming out again in 
quarto and folio. Ais xpauhn Odvaros, 
Crambe twice served, was death amongst 





P. 16. ‘Is the Epistle to a Lady the Greeks.’’ 


II. The next brochure in our volume is “‘ An Epistle to the egregious 
Mr. Pope, in which the beauties of his Mind and Body are amply displayed.” 
By Mr. Gerard, 1734, folio. With an Engraving of an Altar with a Pile 
of Books, and Pope, as a Monkey, with a Pen in his hand, leaning on 
them. An Ass is on the lower part, with an Inkstand on one ear, and a 
scroll on the other. ‘A Letter to the Publisher, below. Martini 
Scribleri Vera Effigies, ad Origin. delin. G. P. We will quote a few 
lines relating to the Duke of Chandos and Addison: 


Thy venom’s taint our Addison would damn, 

And stain with virulence the fairest fame ; 
Coward! insult thy patron when deceas’d, 

Whom, living, both thy hopes and fears caress’d. 
Sure Falstaff must to thee his soul bequeath, 

Who kill’d the gallant Piercy—after death. 

How rank that mind, how keen his inborn hate, 
Whom godlike benefits exasperate. 

Great Chandois’ stream of bounty flow’d too high, 
And Sappho’s crime was generosity ; 

Chandois’ high soul forgets as he bestows ; 

In Sappho wit with beauty’s radiance glows. 

The same mean soul which late burlesq’d his Grace, 
Now fawns in stale, insipid common-place ; 

Licks up his vomit, and with forc’d address, 

The brute who snarl’d before, would make his peace ; 
The cudgel’s strokes should cure thee of thy sneer, 
Th’ ambiguous air, and the divided leer ; 

The thoughts so new, the language is so fine! 

The moral strains like Popish legends shine, 

The piece as well the moral task performs, 

As Moore’s Specific Powder cures the worms. 


Next comes an accusation : 
The first gay colours which thy muse assum’d 
Were false—the Jay in Peacock beauties plum’d ;* 
This work ’tis, true, was nervous, learn’d, polite, 
The sound an artful comment to the wit ; 
With Sheffield and Roscommon claim’d the prize, 
And justly too—the piece was Witcherley’s. 





* “ Art of Criticism. Mr. Witcherley sent it to Mr. Pope to revise, upon which 
Pope published it as his own. This fact is well known, and mentioned by the gentle- 
men of Shropshire with great indignation.’’ This is a fair sample of the style of accu- 
sation which Pope’s enemies made against him. Addison praised this poem highly, 
but thought there were some strokes of illnature in it (vide Spectator, No. 253). 
We do not know whether Pope would approve Addison’s comparing it to the Essay 
on Translated Verse, by Roscommon, and the Essay on Poetry, by the Duke of 
Buckingham. Perhaps Addison alluded to Blackmore and Dennis, in the “ strokes of 
illnature.” In the preface to the Miscellanies, Pope and Swift speak highly of 
Addison, and lament beth their raillery and resentment against him. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. VI. 
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Next we behold a versifying mill 

Forging a model base of Cooper’s Hill, 

In thy Lock’s Rape indignant readers see, 

The borrow’d form of Garth’s Dispensary. 


Next comes an attack on his Homer : 


If to this work thy nerves unequal found, 
Bend with. the massive solid to the ground, 
Broome, like an Atlas, can assistance lend, 





While thou maintain’st thy ground—by wit-ensuring friend ; 
Thou undertak’ st th’ Odyssey, dost not write, 

Pope Job’s imaginary stock—a bite; 

If fools presume to censure this as mean, 

Run o’er thy beads, and lick thy conscience clean. 


‘“<In his Proposals he made use of the 
expression ‘ Undertaken by A Pope ;’ 


and by this poor fallacy deceived his sub- 
scribers.’’ 


The next lines introduce an anecdote, whether true or not, we cannot say. 
Shews his own picture, in burlesque a Lord, 
And stands a matchless monster on record. 
That shape expressing thy distorted mind, &c. 


‘¢ Pope ordered several pictures and busts 
of himself, in which he would have been 
represented as a comely person. But Mr. 


Rysbrack, scorning to prostitute his art, 
made a bust so like him, thatSPope re- 


turned it without paying for it.”’ 


The beautiful marble bust of Pope, which Sir R. Peel now possesses, 
and which was Mr. Watson Taylor's, is, we believe, by Roubiliac. In 
the “Epigrams on the Gentlemen of the Dunciad,” are two [XXV. 
XXVI.} on this bust by Rysbrack, one by the Earl of Burlington. 


Remember—Button’s rod in pickle lies, 
As heretofore, thy malice to chastise. 


*«Mr. Philips, author of the Distressed 
Mother, having been abused by Mr. Pope, 
hung a rod near the chimney at Button’s 
Coffee House, and declared he would take 


III. The next is “ Ingratitude, to Mr. Pope,’ 1733, folio. 


down our little poet’s breeches and whip 
him in public, the next time he caught 
him there—which obliged Pope to leave 
the house.”’ 


This is 


directed chiefly against Pope's supposed attack on the Duke of Chandos, 
and has a print prefixed of several noblemen punishing Pope ignominiously, 


with these lines, 


Mevius, thou worst of men, if man thou art, 
Thou syren charmer, with a demon’s heart, 

To Vice indulgent, Virtue you pollute, 

And prey, like wasps, upon the fairest fruit. 


At p. 7. 

*¢ A certain animal of a diminutive size, 
who had translated a book into English 
metre, or at least, had it translated for 
him, addressed himself to a nobleman of 
the first rank, and in the style of a gentle- 
man-béggar, requested him to subscribe a 
guinea for one of his books.* The no- 
bleman entertained him at dinner in a 
sumptuous manner, and continued so to 
do as often as the insignificant mortal 


came to his house. After dinner, this 
generous man of quality, taking him 
aside, put a bank-note for 500. into his 
hands, and desired he might have but one 
book ; but what was the consequence of 
this? Why truly the wretch, who is a 
composition of peevishness, spleen, and 
envy, having no regard to the benefits he 
received, in a few years after, and without 
any manner of provocation, or the least 





- This story is said to be a fabrication of Welsted’s. ‘ How many suns went down 
on Welsted’s lie.’ 
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foundation after truth, publishes a Satire, 
as he terms it, but in reality it is a scan- 
dalous and infamous libel, calculated, with 


all the malice and virulency imaginable, 
to defame and render odious the character 
of his best benefactor.’”’ 


Next follows the subject of Addison, with a speech of Congreve's, which 
we do not find mentioned by any of Pope's biographers, who, therefore, 
we presume, do not consider it to be authentic. 


‘‘Every impartial man will acknow- 
ledge that Mr. Addison was a most excel- 
lent man, a gentleman of sound learning 
and judgment, and admirably well skilled 
in dramatic as well as other poetry. 
These beautiful accomplishments drew 
upon him the malice, envy, hatred, of 
Mevius, and Mr. Addison condescended 
to receive him as a friend; but Mevius 
could not root out of his heart the innate 
vices that possessed that place ; however, 
he carried a show of outward compla- 
cency, till he heard of that good, and 
moral, and Christian man’s death. Then, 
to give vent to his gall that had over- 
flowed, he sacrilegiously raked up the 
ashes of the dead, and knowing that he 
could not answer for himself, he writ a 


most virulent Satire against him, which 
was very smartly replied to by a young 
gentleman who, if I mistake not, was for 
his wit and ingenuity, honoured with a 
place in the Dunciad. That Satire writ 
by Mevius, brings to my remembrance 
what Mr. Congreve said, inter alia, viz. 
‘That he was in great hopes of working a 
perfect cure upon Mevius, for the vio- 
lence of his peevish and sour temper 
began to abate, nor were his malice and 
illnature so predominant as they had 
been. But when a gentleman showed 
him the Satire on the deceased Mr. Addi- 
son, Mr. Congreve sighing, said, From 
this day forward I number him among 


> 


the incurables’.’’ 


IV. “ Pope Alexander's Supremacy and Infallibility examined, and the 
Errors of Scriblerus and his man William detected. With the effigies of’ his 
Holiness and his Prime Minister, curiously engraved upon copper,” 1729, folio. 

At p. 13, is the following accusation against Pope : 


‘*T find upon his first coming to town, 
eut of pure compassion for his exotic 
figure, narrow circumstances, and humble 
appearance, the late Mr. Wycherley ad- 
mitted him into his society, and suffered 
him, notwithstanding his make, to be his 
humble admirer at Will’s ; and afterwards, 
finding in him a glimmering of genius, 
recommended him to some people of 
rank, and introduced him to the most 
eminent men of letters, which courtesy 
he soon after repaid with a satyrical copy 
of verses on his benefactor. This put an 
end to their correspondence, sometime 
before Mr. Wycherley died. His ac- 
quaintance by this means being made with 
Sir R. Steele and Mr. Addison, they 
likewise, in compassion to his unhappy 
form and destitute condition, endeavoured 
to procure him a support under both, by 
setting on foot a subscription on his be- 
half, but it was for a work which, as has 
since appeared, they must have known he 
was not equal to. However, his sub- 
scriptions were no sooner full, than the 
little mischievous urehin, no longer able 


to contain his malice, wrote a Satire upon 
both these gentlemen, as he did, after, an 
abusive libel on one of them; and as 
many things that had passed as private 
conversation at Button’s Coffee -house, 
came to be known by the Lord O , of 
which infidelity Scriblerus was suspected, 
he was obliged to absent himself for some 
years from them. After this he listed 
openly in the Tory service, and every 
week published scandalous invectives on 
those very Whigs who had been his 
amplest subscribers. He was in this ho- 
nourable occupation when the late Queen 
died; and our Poet, soon changing his 
note, found means to be introduced to 
some of the young Ladies at Court. 
Four of those, who were his best friends 
and patronesses (as they are to any thing 
that carries the face of wit and learning), 
he abused in a scurvy ballad, for which 
any other man would have received cor- 
rection; but in his case these generous 
Ladies contented themselves with show- 
ing a contempt for his malice, and banish- 
ing him their company.* This did not 








* An allusion to the ballad, The Challenge. ‘ To one fine Lady out of Court,’ &c. 
Three of the ladies are Bellenden, Lepell, and Griffin; no fourth one is mentioned. 
There were expressions in this ballad, at which these ladies might justly take offence, 
and perhaps there is some truth at the bottom of this story. 1t was imitated in the 
Court Miscellany, No. I. iii. ‘ News from Court,’ p. 15, by Mr. Caley : 

* Ye Ladies fair, who live remote 
From all’our London news, &c. 
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hinder him from writing a second lampoon, 
wherein he spared not the most exalted 
characters, though under feigned names, 


wrote this libel, on a Lady of Quality, 
whose wit is equal to her beauty, and 
whose character might have suffered by 


and adding treachery to illnature, he this impudent forgery of his.’’ 
threw the scandalous imputation of having 


After this, follows a poem called the Martiniad, in one book, beginning, 
At Twickenham, Chroniclers remark, * * * * 

There dwelt a little Parish Clerk, Was any neighbour caught in liquor, 

A peevish wight, full fond of fame, Martin compar’d him to the Vicar, &c. 
And Martin Scribler was his name. 
Meagre and wan, and steeple-crown’d, 
His visage long and shoulders round, 
His crippl’d corps two spindle pegs* 
Support, instead of human legs, 

His shrivell’d skin, of dusky grain, 

A ericket’s voice, and monkey’s brain. 
This Martin had the knack of rhyme, 
And spent at Crambo all his time. 


Note. A very inoffensive divine who 
never gave our clerk any provocation, but 
he could not bear any one of a rank supe- 
rior to him in Church, and was offended. 
at the Vicar pretending to sing in another 
key than he had set up the Psalm, and 
therefore trumped up a story of his being 
found drunk in a kennel. 


Is this quarrel between the Vicar of Twickenham founded on any fact, 
or is ita mere invention of the enemy? How came Pope at the Parish 
protestant Church? The whole ends with a dialogue between Hurlo- 
thrumbe and Death, inscribed to Martin and his man William. 


H. Thou long liv’d mortal, whither bound? Our Alexander at one blow 
That I may shun the fatal ground. Has laid the immortal bards full low ; 
D. To Twick’nam I direct my way, Then boast no more thy powers to kill, 
A pigmy poet is my prey. Thy lance must yield to Scribler’s quill ; 
H. Thy promis’d prey is not, I hope, Andsincethymurders claim the scourge, 
The great, but little scribler, Pope. Go!—-his unquelled resentment urge, 
For he’s immortal; and thy dart He with despotic power at once 
Can’t reach his fame, his better part. Will write thee down adeathless dunce. 
He too a weapon wields, I wist, D. I fear to battle this dread imp, 
Which, like thy lance, none may resist. But ’stead of him, I'll slay his pimp. 
Homer, and Shakspeare, thou in vain H. Alas! how canst thou, Death, contrive 
Thro’ many ages would’st have slain ; To ill what never was alive. 


V. “ The Confederates, a farce, by Mr. Gay, 1717, with a frontispiece of 


Arbuthnot, Pope, and Gay.” —“ This piece was written by Joseph Gay, of 
Dunciad celebrity ; a fictitious name, put forth by Curl.”—Key to the 
Dunciad, p. 11. 

‘¢ He grasps an empty Joseph for a John.’’ 

This was written in ridicule of ‘ Three Hours after Marriage,’ and con- 
sists of a Dialogue between Lintot and the three Poets, with the addition 
of Cibber and Mrs. Oldfield. As a specimen of the style : 

Lint. Good Mr. Cibber, if it be no crime, 
Let me your copy pray bespeak in time, 
And if you crowd among your tragic style 
A little humour, that will make one smile, 
(I found that want in Phzedrat once before,) 
No brother of the press shall give you more ; 
For who in Fleet Street, or in Warwick Lane, 
Rewards, like me, the labours of the brain. 





* Pope’s diminutive and misshapen person was a standing joke with his enemies, 
who generally caricatured him as a monkey in a library, or with books. The follow- 
ing anecdote may be relied on: ‘A gentleman and his little child were walking 
through Twickenham, when Pope met them. The child was alarmed at his figure, 
and drew back. The friend they were with, told them it was the great Mr. Pope. 
He wore an old soiled suit of black, stained with snuff, cocked hat, and looked poor 
and mean.’ Mr. Hawkins of Bignor possesses several portraits of Pope in pen and 
ink, by Richardson. 

+ ‘* Mr. Lintot disliked Pheedra for want of humour /”’ 
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Cib. I thank thee, Bernard, that’s a point of weight, 
Which, if I thrive, we ’ll argue téte-d-téte, 
Meanwhile I’ll serve your cause, as best I can, 
And keep my brethren steady to a man. 

Pope. Ungrateful man! Fame’s temple call to mind 
My Forest, Rape, and Satires on mankind. 
Think how by these you have increased your store. 

Lint. Look on your Homer then behind the door ; 
Thou little dream’st what crowds I daily see 
That call for Tickell,* and that spurn at thee ; 
Neglected there, your Prince of Poets lies, 

By Dennis justly omaa, and kept for pies. 
* * 


Arb. Is Bernard grown so hard then, to be struck ? 
Sure some she-wolf or tigress gave thee suck. 
Pope. Sure thou wert born, Oh! man renown’d for print, 
In Stratford-stony, or in shire of Flint. 


Then comes an incident to which we alluded before, viz. ‘ The Court 
Ballad.’ Enter Boy with a Footman. 
Boy. This footman wants to speak with Mr. Pope. 
P. Bid him advance. Some kind relief I hope. 
Who come you from? 
Footman. 





Three Ladies known full well, 
Their names are Griffin, Bellenden, Lepell. 
This purse of gold and letter, Sir, they send. 
Pope. Oh! my good stars! pray wait a little, friend. 
[Reads] 
‘¢ Sir, 
Your wit, by noisy fools ill understood, 
We thank you for, and deem it wondrous good. 
The turns are fine, the repartees are smart, 
And smutty jests hook’d in with wondrous art. 
Tho’ not, indeed, in chastest linen wrapt, 
They pleased our fancies, and by us were clapp’d. 
We partly guess’d what’s what, sometime before, 
But your kind lessons have improv’d us more ; 
Then pray accept this little purse of gold, 
And let us be among your friends enroll’d. 
You and your brethren we ’Il be glad to see 
In street call’d Gerard, where we drink our tea,” &c. 
To Lintot. Lintot, henceforth, you print my works no more. 
Lint. Command me, Sir, my wife, and all my store ; 
Forgive your Bernard, and you ne’er shall want 
Wine, guineas, nor tit-bits most elegant. 
Nay, to my suit a pitying ear incline, 
Ill put your Head up, and take down my Sign. 


VII. A complete Key to the New Farce called Three Hours after Mar- 
riage. By E. Parker, Philomath. 1717. 8vo. 
P. 5. Phoebe Clinket. 


‘“‘This character is a very silly imita- she may immediately clap down her 





tion of Bays in the Rehearsal, but is de- 
signed to ridicule the Countess of Win- 
chelsea, who, Pope says, is so much given 
to writing of verses, that she keeps a 
standish in every room of her house, that 


thoughts, either upon Pindaric, heroic, 
pastoral, or dramatic subjects. This 
punning character was drawn by Pope, 
and I think the best way of doing him 
justice, is to transcribe it. Instead of 





* As before mentioned, the present writer possesses Pope’s copy of Tickell’s Ho- 
mer. In his MS. note, Pope has severely handled the translation. In two places 
- Pope has written ‘ Writ by Mr. Addison ;’ and in one, ‘ Writ by Mr. Ph—— (Phi- 

lips?).’ Addison praised Pope’s Homer in the Freeholder, No. XL., and his ‘ Essay 


on Criticism’ in the Spectator. 
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making puddings, she makes pastorals, or 
when she would be raising paste, is rais- 
ing something past, in a new tragedy. 
In short, says Fossill, my house is haunted 
by Jroken booksellers! In reading this 
passage, Bernard Lintot could not refrain 
from tears to think that Pope should bring 


P. 7. 

‘¢ The Countess of Hippokekoana is 
the Duchess of Monmouth, to whom Gay 
was a serving-man, and never hoped for 
any higher preferment than holding a 
plate at a sideboard, till Pope took him 
into his protection. Gay was born of 
honest, though mean parentage, who by 
their thrift and industry made shift to 
save wherewithal to apprentice him out 
to a stuff-man, but at the expiration of 
his time, being taken from that employ, 
he became amanuensis to Aaron Hill, 
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him into the farce as a broken bookseller, 
after having received so many pounds of 
his money, and with some concern, thus 
broke forth to his wife and only son. 
‘This ungrateful man! if e’er I should 
do otherwise than well, it is owing to his 
Homer, by,God !!’”’ 


when that gentleman set on foot the pro- 
ject of answering questions in a weekly 
paper called ‘ the British Apollo.’ Being 
dismissed from Mr. Hill’s service, he was 
taken into the family of the Lady Mon- 
mouth, whom he has thought fit to ban- 
ter, for no other reason but because it 
seems it is her custom to take a vomit 
once or twice a week. It was upon his 
dismission from this Lady’s service, that 
Pope took him to learn the art of Riming, 
and Gay is now named the Jabderer.”’ 


VIII. ‘ Alexanderiana, printed with the ‘ Gulliveriana,’ 1728. pp. 
287. From the Daily Journal, April 6, 1728, written by Smediey, vide 
Dunc. ii. 291. ‘ Next Smedley dived,’ &c. with a print of Pope and Swift. 


‘¢ Notice is hereby given to all lovers of 
art and ingenuity, that the following col- 
lection of such uncommon curiosities as 
never were yet exhibited in any public 
auction, belonging to a noted person at 
Twickenham, who has been long since 
advised to leave off his business, may be 
viewed there every day in the month of 
April instant. 

*¢ Qui non credit hodie, cras credat. Ex 
auto. T. R. 

‘* ]. A curling spire (freely touched). 2. 
A frighted sky (copy from the great Black- 
more). 3. A silver sound (harmoniously 
sketched). 4. An awkward grace (after 
the manner of Settle). 5. An ambrosial 
curl (entire). 6. A nectared urn (histori- 
cal). 7. Adamantine lungs (as good as 
new). 8. A vermilion prore (Dutch). 9. 
A many-coloured maid (Flemish). 10. A 
triple dog (the Romish school). 11. A 


singing spear (a copy from Blackmore). 
12. A quivering shade (somewhat shook 
in stretching). 13. A dancing cork (with 
great spirit). 14. A sequestered scene 


(still life). 15. A velvet plain (after 
Brughell). 16. An oozy bed (water co- 
lours). 17. A liquid road (perfectly new). 


18. A branching deer (capital). 19. A 
feathered fate ; 20. A leaden Death (these 
two go together). 21. A pensive steed 
(an undoubted original). %2. A winged 
wonder (from the Dutch Gabriel). 23. A 
living cloud (after the life). 24. A brown 
horror; 25. A blue languish (both very 
capital). 26. A self-moved tripod (after 
the Blacksmith of Antwerp). 

‘«N.B. The gentleman’s nurse who used 
to show the above-mentioned collection, 
being lately deceased, attendance will be 
given only in a morning.’’ 


The ‘ Epigram on the Translation of Homer,’ p. 317, is better than the 


average which these books afford. 
‘¢ If Homer’s never-dying song begun 
To celebrate the wrath of Peleus’ son ; 
Or if his opening Odyssey disclose 
A patient hero, exercised in woes: 


Let undertaking Pope demand our praise, 
Who so could copy the fam’d Grecian lays, 
That still Achilles’ wrath may justly rise, 
And still Ulysses suffer in disguise.’’ 


From this volume we extract the following ballad, April 23, 1728: 


I. 
‘¢T sing a noble ditty 
Of London’s noble city 
Whose wits are all so witty, 

That common sense can’t reach them ; 
Thus Danvers, Swift, and Pope, Sir, 
With whom no men can cope, Sir, 

And if they could, we hope, Sir, 

They’ll yield to Polly Peachum. 





Il. 
The Dean’s a fine Mercator, 
And Pope a fine translator, 
The Squire a calculator, 

And Poll too has her talent. 
To know what trade and coin is, 
No man like the Divine is, 

And Sawny’s wit as fine is, 

As Polly’s gay and gallant. 
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III. 

Squire Danvers has his merits, 
He Roger’s gifts inherits, 
And gives his master spirits, 

When Polly scarce can raise ’em ; 
These four in strict alliance, 
Most bravely bid defiance 
To virtue, sense, and science, 

And who but needs must praise ’em. 


IV 


The Dean his tales rehearses, 


The Poet taggs his verses, 


The Squire his flams disperses, 


And Poll her parts has shown ; 
They thus all humours hit, Sir, 
The courtier and the cit, Sir, 
And they are both so bit, Sir, 

The like was never known.’’ 


The account of Pope's quarrel with Addison is thus given in the Alex- 


andriana, p. 108: 

‘This gentleman (Pope) in his rise 
was strongly supported by a noble ge- 
nius, deservedly honoured with the name 
of Maro. He raised this author from an 
humble obscurity, obtained him the ac- 
quaintance and friendship of the whole 
body of our nobility, and transferred his 
powerful interests with those great men 
to this rising Bard, who frequently levied 
by that means unusual contributions on 
the public. It happened, a translation 
done by his hand was not in all respects 
conformable to the fine taste and exact 
judgment of his friend; and what was 
worse, the fenacious gentleman would not 
be convinced a more perfect piece was 
possible. Maro, to confute him, employ- 
ed a younger muse in an undertaking of 
this kind, which he supervised himself.* 
When a specimen of this was produced, 
the world allowed it much more correct 
than our author, closer translated, and 
yet retaining all the beauties and graces 
he could boast. Thus confuted, by the 
judgment of mankind, he thought fit 
to yield, not without reluctancy. But 
there was friendship to preserve, and pro- 
fit in view. He therefore continued his 
assiduity to his generous benefactor, mak- 
ing speeches in his praise, and poems to 
his fame, as a certain Dissertation upon 
Medals can testify, where the most glow- 
ing love and uncommon esteem are ex- 
pressed in honour to Maro. But no 
sooner was his body lifeless, and that ge- 
nius fled which was the boast and glory 
of the British nation, but the author 
whose works are now in question, reviv- 
ing his resentments, at the expense of all 
gratitude and decency, libelled the me- 
mory of his departed friend, traduced him 
in a sharp invective, and, what was still 
more heinous, he made the scandal public. 


* ok * 


*¢ After this he undertookt a Transla- 
tion, the sequel of that work which occa- 
sioned this contention; and, having se- 
cured its success by a numerous subscrip- 
tion, he employed some underlings to per- 
form what, according to his proposal, 
should come from his own hands. And 
now we must explain the occasion of the 
Dunciad. An eminent bibliopole, well 
known for his thriving genius, was desir- 
ous to publish a correct edition of a famed 
British poet (Shakspeare), and applied to 
this gentleman, as the ablest hand, in his 
opinion, that could do him justice. Our 
author named a sum which he thought a 
reasonable premium, and, on that con- 
sideration, undertook the work. The 
bookseller immediately proposed it by 
subscription, and raised some thousands 
of pounds for the same. I believe the 
gentleman did not share in the profits of 
this extravagant subscription; yet this 
is no excuse for publishing the author 
with so many errors, and is no satisfac- 
tion to the subscribers for that vast price 
they paid for a bad edition. As the world 
resented the imposition, and were angry 
with the man who had given the sanction 
of his name to such an abuse, a different 
hand (Theobald) thought he had sufficient 
right to restore the original text, which, 
without invading any property the editors 
could claim, he performed to the satisfac- 
tion of the public, and obtained a kind 
reception, though unassisted by any sub- 
scription. Our ingenious author thought 
fit on this occasion to exert his uncom- 
mon ill-nature, and having collected all 
the rubbish of twenty years, the best part 
whereof was none of his own, he in- 
serted the famous Satire (Dunciad) I 
have mentioned, with some lines expung- 





* Watts, the printer, said, the translation was in Tickell’s hand-writing, but 


much corrected and interlined by Addison. 


Sir R. Steele, in his preface to the Drum- 


mer, declares it to be his opinion, Mr. Addison was indisputably author of the trans- 
lation called Tickell’s. See Life of Pope, 1744, p. 41. All that was remembered 
of Broome twenty years since, in the parish in Norfolk where he lived, was, ‘‘ that he 
was a fine man, and kept an eagle in his garden.”’ 

t This expression of Pope’s, ‘ undertaker,’ was made a handle for censure in several 
of his adversaries’ libellous pamphlets. One we have already quoted from. ‘‘ The 
Stamford Toasts,’ a poem, appeared in 1726, “‘ by Mr. Pope, not the undertaker.” 
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ed, and others added, to express his in- 
dignation at the man who had supplied his 
defects without his reward, and faithfully 
performed what himself undertook, and 
ought to have discharged. * * * * 
At this time likewise many bickerings and 
skirmishes happened, a barbarous unnatu- 
ral civil war being commenced between 
our author and the minor poets; some 
complained of characters abused, others 
of collections plundered; which latter 
was unprecedented cruelty ; for the gen- 
tleman might have scorned to rob those 
persons he had libelled for their poverty ; 
nor was it any honour to defraud those of 
their works whom he had decry’d as 
dunces. At length he published the 
Dunciad, to abuse all his friends, and 
scourge all his enemies. The sublime 
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poet Maurus and his Arthurs were intro- 
duced to adorn the work, and save the ex- 
pense of invention; poor Namby Pamby 
(A. Philips) likewise was aspersed, be- 
cause he had written much better Pas- 
torals than himself; and his Persian 
Tales were censured in the next place, 
because they were translated for thirty 
pence a piece,—a crime indeed that de- 
serves reproach, for it is not the virtue of 
all men to deal in five-guinea subscrip- 
tions. But the hero of his farce was the 
man who had incurred his eternal venge- 
ance by doing justice to poor Shakspeare. 
O’er him and all the brethren of the quill, . 
he triumphed in heroic rage, though I 
cannot but think he might have spared 
Cibber, for having shown less mercy to 
Shakspeare than he himself.’’ 


IX. “ Supplement to the Profound, containing several examples proper to 
illustrate the rules laid down in a late Treatise called ‘ The Art of’ Sinking 
in Poetry,’ extracted from the Poetical Works of the ingenious Author of 
that piece,” §c. 1728.—This pamphlet consists chiefly of extracts from 
Pope’s Homer, to illustrate the different styles, as Florid, Vulgar, Pert, 


&c. in imitation of the Treatise above mentioned. 


** The Expletive : 
‘ with both his hands he clung, 
And stuck adherent, and suspended hung. 
———_——— the purple hand of Death 
Clos’d his dim eyes, and Fate suppress’d 
his breath.’ 

*¢ Most admirable! profound indeed! 
Fate kills a man whom Death had dis- 
patched before. In the former example, 
Fate played atrick upon Death; in the 
following, Death comes up with him : 

‘ For he no more must draw his country's 
breath, [doom of Death.’ 
Already snatch’d by Fate, and the black 

** To be snatched by a doom, is a hard 
case ; but to be snatched by a black doom 
is most lamentable. 

* Spent and o’erpower’d, he barely breath’d 
at most.’ 

*¢ It would not be true profound, if he 
was not first spent, then overpowered, then 
barely breathed, then breathed at most. 

*¢ The Alamode style : 

s Heaven is feasting on the world’s 
green end.’ Il. 23. 

‘¢ The world’s end is comical, but the 
world’s green end is highly pleasant. 

* So when the nightingale to rest removes, 

The thrush may chaunt to the forsaken 
groves, 

But charm’d in silence listens while she 
sings, wings.’ 

And all the aérial audience clap their 

‘¢ The agreement between the thrush 
and nightingale to sing by turns, is an 

2 





We will extract a few. 


ingenious thought. The clapping of 
wings, giving of applause, is borrowed 
from the playhouse, and therefore very fit 
for a pastoral ; but the best conceit of all 
is, that the poor birds should clap their 
wings at the voice of the nightingale, 
whose time of singing is when all the rest 
are asleep. 


‘ Then died the best of passions, love and 
fame.’ Il. 406. 


‘¢ Exceedingly alamode! ‘ Fame a pas- 
sion!’ good; ‘the best of passions,’ 
better! Both ‘love and fame’ ‘ the best 
of passions,’ best of all! This is the way 
to be surprising, pathetic, unintelligible, 
which last is the best and safest of quali- 
ties in a poet of this stamp. 

** Cumbrous or Buskin style.—So plain 
a thing as ‘they are destroyed,’ is thus 
pompously expressed : 

‘ —_—_—_——- the gods these objects of their 
hate, fate.’ 

Dragg’d to destruction by the links of 

‘From Hector’s hand a shining javelin 
fied.’ 

For ‘ flew,’ through necessity of rhime. 

‘ Oh! thou, for ever present in my way, 

Who all my motions, all my toils survey.’ 

For ‘ survey’st.’ Rhime still ! 

‘ ————- my soul is sore 

Of fresh affronts ————’ 

‘ If Jove this arm succeed.’ 

‘ How would the gods my righteous toils 
succeed.’ 
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A verb used in the active sense, which is 
merely neuéer. 

“* Technical style: 

* Rejoinder to the Church the King dis- 
dain’d.’ 

“* The Jargon: 

‘Prone down the rocky steep he rush’d 
along.’ 
* And pine and penury a meagre train.’ 

“* Query, what is the meaning of the 
word pine in this place? But, behold here 
a line that never was, nor is, nor ever 
shall be, matched for profundity : 

‘His men unpractis’d in the fights of 
hand.’ Il. 9. 


“ And if any thing deserves to follew 
this example, it must be the ensuing : 
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description of a well, ‘ It’s so deep, that 
I don’t believe I could fling a stone all 
the way to the bottom!’ 

‘** Inanity or Nothingness : 


‘ Such just examples on offenders shown, 
Sedition silence, and assert the Throne.’ 


‘*Can any man positively say which is 
the verb, and which the noun? silence or 
sedition ? is silence sedition, or sedition 
silence ? 

‘*The Macrology or Pleonasm : 

‘ New to the plough, unpractis’d in the 


trace.’ 

‘They wept abundant, and they wept 
aloud.’ 

‘They bore as heroes, but they felt as 
man.’ 





‘The second victor claims a mare un- 
broke, 

Big with a mule unknowing of the yoke.’ 

That is, a young mare pregnant with a 

mule, which mule was never harnessed ! ! 

‘The Hyperbole ! 

‘Not the fierce arrow from the twanging 
bow, [depth below.’ 

Sent with full power, could reach the 

Which is only equalled by the schoolboy’s 


* Men’ grammar would direct. 


** Tautology : 
‘ Where now are all your high resolves— 
at last?’ 


‘¢T should never have done, were I to 
expatiate upon the beauty of these two 
monosyllables at the end of the line, so 
concise, so elegant, so expressive ! but— 
*I can no more.’ ” 


There was no circumstance that the enemies of Pope in their numerous 
and slanderous publications more often threw out against him, than the 
“« Travestie of the First Psalm.” In the “Curliad,” p. 26: “That Mr. 
Pope was the author of a Travestie on the First Psalm, is so far from be- 
ing mere report, that Scriblerus, Will. Cleland, or any other of Mr. Pope's 
seconds, may see the original in his own hand-writing, if they will pay the 
three guineas advertised by Mr. Pope’s order in the Post Man, as my bro 
ther Lintot doth assert, and to which I have referred in my Key, p. 20; 
for which inferior piece, Sir Richard Blackmore has very properly dignified 
him with the title of a foolish author.” See Essay on Polite Writing, 1717, 
vol. ii. p. 269. On referring to the Key, p. 19, we find “ this profane version 
of the first Psalm was handed about by Mr. Pope in the Lent season, and 
printed from an original copy in his own hand-writing. He put out an ad- 
vertisement in the Post Man, offering three guineas reward, to discover 
the person who sent it to the press; but this was only an evasive feint ; 
for Mr. Burleigh of Amen Corner was the publisher of it, and was ready to 
produce the MS. under his own hand. But neither he nor any one for 
him ever paid the premium, or said one word more about it, when he found 
it could be proved upon him.” Curl advertises several Poems of Pope, 
which, though he will not own, he is not so hardened as to deny. These 
are his satire called The Worms, his burlesque of the First Psalm, and his 
satire on Mr. Addison, with Mr. Markland’s answer. Dennis says, “ he 
burlesqued, notwithstanding his Jesuitical advertisement, the first Psalm 
of David. In that Jesuitical advertisement he does not deny it, but 
would appear to deny it. "Tis apparent to me that the Psalm was bur- 
lesqued by a Popish rhyme master. Then show me another Popish rhymes- 
ter but he.” 

Another circumstance often referred to is, what these writers chose to 

Genr. Mae. Vor. VI, 22 
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call poisoning. Pope had said Curl meant to publish the Court Poems as 
the work of the true writer, a lady of quality ; but being first threatened 
and afterwards punished for it by Mr. Pope, he generously transferred it 
from her to him, &c. Inthe Curliad, p. 20, Curl explains the matter, 
adding, “I am sure my brother Lintot will, if asked, declare this to be the 
same statement of the case I laid before Mr. Pope, when he sent for me to 
the Sun Tavern in Fleet-street, to inquire after his publication. My bro- 
ther Lintot drank his half pint of old hock, Mr. Pope his half pint of sack, 
and I the same quantity of an emetic potion (which was the punishment re- 
ferred to by our author), but no threatenings past. Mr. Pope said, ‘ Sa- 
tires should not be printed,’ though he has now changed his mind. I 
said, ‘They should not be wrote ; for if they were, they would be printed.” 
He replied, ‘ Mr. Gay’s interest at Court would be greatly hurt by publish- 
ing these pieces.’ This is all that passed in our triumvirate. We then 
parted. Pope and my brother Lintot went together to his shop, and I 
went home and vomited heartily.” 

X. Old Dennis's published Remarks on Mr. Pope's Translation of Homer, 
1717,* in which he is very angry and abusive. He begins with the fol- 
lowing couplet : 

‘¢ The sceptred rulers lead—the following host, 
: Pour’d forth in millions, darken all the coast.’’ I]. 2. 

After saying that the Grecians did not amount to a hundred thousand, 

he gravely remarks, 


‘* Never human army consisted of mil- 
lions ; no place upon earth can contain 
such numbers congregated, but what at 
the same time will starve them. 


‘ As from some rocky cliff the shepherd 

sees [bees.’ 
Clust’ring in heaps on heaps, the driving 
While the bees drive, they cannot cluster. 


him.” This he attributes to Pope’s Ja- 
cobite notions. 


‘That wrath which hurl’d to Pluto's 
gloomy reign, 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain.’ 
‘¢ Now I appeal to any impartial per- 
son, if hurling souls to the gloomy reign 
of Pluto be not abominable fustian. 
‘ Hurling of souls is downright ridiculous 
and burlesque, and reign cannot signify 
place. 
‘For Chryses sought with costly gifts to 
gain chain.’ 
His captive daughter from the victor’s 
‘«To gain his captive daughter from the 
victor’s chain is neither English nor gram- 
mar. Nor was the word chain fit to be 
used by the translator, when he speaks of 
a lady, for whom he would insinuate at 
the same time that Agamemnon had a 
violent passion. I know very well that 


‘Dusky they spread, a close embodied 
crowd.’ 

While the bees are a close embodied 

crowd, how can they spread ? 


‘“‘ And hence to all our host it shall be 
known, 
That Kings are subject to the gods alone.’ 


‘¢ Had he studied to blunder ten years, 
he never could have done worse. For he 
makes Agamemnon say this to Achilles, 
a King himself, who had been so many 


years subject to his command, and at the 
time that he threatens him with the power 
which the support of so many Kings gave 


his patrons will say that this word chain 
is a metaphor, but no metaphor is to be 
used that presents an indecent idea ! !’’ 


After much more criticism, some just and some strained, he ends with, 


‘¢ The trumpet of Homer, with its loud 
and various notes, is dwindled in Pope’s 


lips to a Jew’s trump. The Pegasus of 
this little gentleman is not the steed that 





* Dennis also published a very angry pamphlet, called ‘‘ Remarks on Mr. Pope’s 
Dunciad,” 1729, in a letter to Theobald, in which he speaks of Pope’s infamous Tem- 
ple of Fame, and enters into the history of his quarrel with Pope. Dennis asserts, 
that Pope engaged Lintot to hire Dennis to write remarks on Cato, which Dennis did. 
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Homer rode, but'a blind, stumbling Kent- 
ish post-horse, which neither walks, nor 
trots, nor paces, nor runs, but is upon an 
eternal Canterbury, and often stumbles, 
and often falls. The Pegasus which Ho- 
mer rode, would carry fifty Popes upon 
his back at a time, and throw every one 
of his riders. Now let him, if he pleases, 
have recourse to his old method of lies and 
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slander, and print a second Dr. Norris’s 
account. The story is too long to be told 
at present. The reader who has curiosity 
enough to be acquainted with it, may 
have it from Mr. Curl the bookseller, by 
whom he will hear of a proceeding so 
black, so double, and so perfidious, that 
perhaps a villain who is capable of break- 
ing open a house, is not capable of that.’’ 


We suppose this alludes to the poisoning. 
XI. A True Character of Mr. Pope, in a Letter to a Friend, 1716.—At 


p- 6, he says, 

‘* Who attempted to undermine Mr. 
Philips in one of his Guardians, at the 
same time that the crocodile embraced 
him and called him friend; who wrote a 
prologue in praise of Cato, and teazed 
Lintot to publish remarks on it; who at 
the same time that he openly extolled Sir 
Richard Steele in the highest manner, 
secretly published the infamous libel of 
Dr. Andrew Tripe against him ; who, as 
he is in shape a monkey, so he is in every 
action, in his senseless chattering and 
his merry grimaces, in his doing hourly 
mischief, and hiding himself in the va- 
riety of his ridiculous postures, and his 


continual shiftings from place to place, 
from persons to persons, from thing to 
thing. But whenever he scribbles, he 
is emphatically a monkey in his awkward 
servile imitations. His Pastorals are 
wrote in imitation of Virgil; his Rape 
of the Lock, of Boileau; his Essay on 
Criticism, of the present Duke of Buck- 
ingham and my Lord Roscommon ; his 
Windsor Forest, of Sir J. Denham; his 
Ode on St. Cecilia, of Mr. Dryden; and 
his Temple of Fame, of Chaucer. Thus 
for fifteen years together this ludicrous 
animal has been a constant imitator,’’ &c. 


Such are the miserable shadows of accusation that Pope’s army of Dunces 


advanceed against him. 


This pamphleteer ends with accusing Pope of 


ingratitude to Sir R. Blackmore, “ just after that gentleman had laid very 


great obligations on him, and just after he had obliged the world in those 
many editions of his excellent Poem upon Creation, which Poem alone is 
worth all the follies that this libeller will ever write, and which will render 
its author the delight and admiration of posterity !” 

In 1728, a poem in blank verse was written, called “ Sawney,” by 
Ralph, occasioned by the Dunciad. Here Pope’s friends Swift and Gay 


are satirized as Shameless and Hounslow. It is dedicated “to other gen- 
tlemen scandalized in the Dunciad and the Essay on the Profound.” The 
style may be understood from the following speech of Shameless (Swift) : 

« __. God d—n it, Pope! 

Afraid of Theobald, and such scoundrel dogs ! 

Death! hell! and furies! give me pen and ink ; 

This moment I’ll attack the senscless fools 

In so severe a strain, that they ’ll be glad 

To hang like ropes of onions to avoid 

The jests of all mankind ;— 

The Devil take my soul, if I alone 

Don’t scourge them down to Hell, and rid the world 

Of such a sordid brood.” 


In a pamphlet called “‘ A Dialogue concerning Mr. Pope and his Writ- 
ings,” the following dialogue occurs on the story of the Duke of Chandos, 
p- 57: 


‘A, I may safely, I hope, animadvert 
on Mr. Pope’s conduct to the D. of C—s. 
Surely to abuse the noble Lord, who de- 
serves well of mankind, without the least 
provocation, is inexcusable. 

‘*B. There was perhaps more provo- 
cation than you imagine. 


‘¢ A, I hope a present of 5007. was no 
provocation. 

‘¢ B. 5002. no, Sir! That villainous lie 
was raised by Welsted. 

‘© A, Pray had his Grace ever done 
him an injury ? 

‘* B. Injury! no; he never did any 
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man an injury, but might not a man be 
provoked without receiving an injury ? 

** A. Not easily, I think. 

*¢ B. Why now I’ll show you how that 
may happen. This nobleman, among his 
other liberalities, had the imprudence 
to forget Mr. Pope, and this surely was 
neglect of so great a genius. Then it was 
not without justice that he complains in 
the note to Welsted’s lie, of the Duke’s 
taking no notice of him. And is not this 
scandalous story of 500/. a vile misrepre- 
sentation ? since ’tis very plain that Mr. 
Pope's pique to the Duke was not because 
he had given him money, but because he 
had not. Besides, he had assured the 
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world, upon his honour, four or five times, 
that he never once thought either of his 
Grace or his house while he drew Lord 
Timon’s character. Can’t you believe 
him ? 

‘« A, Really these declarations have not 
the effect on me. For they are so far 
from convincing me of his innocence, that 
I shall never hereafter believe one word 
he says on his own evidence. I have 
read the Epistle on False Taste. I have 
seen CANNONS;* all which convinces 
me that our author is a little jesuitical, 
and neither wit, nor poetry, nor Pope, can 
bamboozle me so far as to make me be- 
lieve directly contrary to my senses.” 


XI. Ward published a Satire on Pope called Durgen, or a Plain Satire 
upon a Pompous Satirist, 1729, 8vo. pp. 56.—It is very long and dull. At 
p- 11, he brings the following accusation against our poet : 


‘© Who for the lucre of a golden fee, 

Broke thro’ the bonds of Christian charity, 
To animate the rabble, to abuse : 
A worthy far above so vile a muse. 

It’s all in vain, for merit kept him free 

From. your intended base severity. 

What envious lady brib’d thee to express 
Her fury in the days of his distress, 

And caus’d thy muse to excreate so poor 

A libel on so brave a sufferer ? 

What power but gold could stupefy thy brain, 
And make thee act so far below a man, 

As with injurious scandal to pursue 

A gallant prisoner when expos’d to view ? 

A cruel insult,—at so wrong a time, 

That should by law be punish’d as a crime; 
*Tis strange so wise a bard should lay aside 
His senses, and be led by female pride 

Into a fault so permanent and great, 

That man can scarce forgive, or time forget. 
But gold and beauty make the wisest fools, 
For these the pious Christian breaks his rules, 
And poets for the same turn women’s fools,’’ &c. 


XII. A Pamphlet called Remarks on Squire Ayre’s Memoirs of the Life 
of Pope, in a Letter to Curl, &c. in 1745, signed T. H.—and which attri- 
butes that work to Curl,—at p. 45 asserts that ‘* Curl caused the infamous 
Travestie of the First Psalm to be attributed to Mr. Pope.” 

XIII. Verses occasioned by Mr. Warburton’s New Edition of Pope's 
Works, 1751.—It begins with a proclamation of Apollo and the Muses to 
those whom Warburton had abused, among whom— 


** And thou too, Akenside, at last 
Pray do him right for favours past, 
Learn from your Plato’s sportive toil 
To trail a Sophist through his foil, 
And hunt the clumsy prowler down, 
With his tame jackall Parson Browne. 
Come Middleton, you’ll find it best 
To let my Lord of L—n rest, 


And here indulge your attic laugh, 
When e’er the Church will go your half.’’ 


Again : 


** As on the margin of Thames’ silvery 
flood, 
Stand little necessary piles of wood ; 


* Hogarth’s humorous print of Pope bespattering Burlington House is well known, 
1732. In the Tunbrigalia or Tunbridge Miscellany, 1740, is a Parody on Genesis (4th 
chap.) on Pope and Theobald. The Duke of Chandos told Dr. Warton, that his an- 
cestor was not perfectly satisfied with Pape’s explanation. Vide Life, p. xliii. 
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So Pope’s fair page appears with notes disgrac’d, 
Pull down the nuisances, ye men of taste !’ 

_ And the following gives us some information on the localities of Pope's 
Villa : ; 
‘¢ Close to the grotto of the Twickenham So verse and prose are to each other tied, 


Bard, So Warburton and Pope allied.’’ 
Too close, adjoins a tanner’s yard.* 


We have thus extracted some of the pith from tracts now deservedly 
obscure, and which collectively do no credit to the temper, morals, or ta- 
lents of the gentlemen of Dunciad celebrity. Indeed, they appear with all 
their malignity and anger to have had no hold on the character of Pope ; 
and their chief accusations are founded either on gratuitous falsehoods, or 
distorted facts. We shall end with an extract from one of the pieces we 
mentioned, which will represent the portrait of our poet in colours more 
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bright, and more resembling the fair reality of his life : 


“‘ If Mr. Pope, whilst labouring under 
an ill state of health, and an infirm and 
sickly constitution, as likewise whilst he 
was pestered daily with unprovoked sa- 
tires and libels, many of them from ano- 
nymous scribblers, who were ashamed of 
owning their Billingsgate or Grub-street 
productions ; if Mr. Pope, under all these 
misfortunes and perplexities, could be a 
good companion and firm friend, as allow- 
ed by the Duke of Buckingham ; if the 
good and just were his soul’s delight, as is 
affirmed by Mr. Harcourt; if he was as 
blest in his Life as in his Lays, and if his 
Life was as faultless as his Lines, and 
while Rage and Envy in vain pursued and 
obscured his virtue and defaced his muse ; 
if his sow! was equally resigned in pain 
and grief, and looked down with just 
scorn on the malice of mankind, as is 
asserted by Mr. Harte; if he was a lover 
of virtue, as is testified by Dr. Young ; 
and his Life, when severely scanned, sur- 
passed his Lays; so that his being the 


first of poets was but his second praise, 
his Jeing a good man, being yet more 
praiseworthy, as we are assured by Mr. 
Mallet ; if his blameless life answered to 
his song, if he reduced into practice all 
the lessons he taught in his Moral Es- 
says, as Mr. Hammond avers; if his amia- 
ble conduct in life was more endearing 
than his excellent poems, as is witnessed 
by Mr. Thomson; if he needed only to 
transcribe the wunerring laws of virtue 
from his own life, as we are told by Mr. 
Browne ; lastly, if, whilst groaning under 
the pressure of all these evils, he had a 
soul fraught with every virtue that is 
taught by patriots, priests, or poets, and to 
sum up all, filial piety beyond all we read 
in story, as we are assured by Dr. Swift, 
who best knew him,—we shall make no 
scruple to declare that he made these his 
misfortunes turn to his endless honour 
here, and, we doubt not, to his eternal 
happiness hereafter.’’+ — Vide Life of 
Pope, 1744, p. 24. 





* Pope’s Villa in his time was, we believe, in the neighbourhood of small mean 


houses ; a tallow chandler’s was close to him, and we here find a tanner’s yard join- 
ing the grotto. The house itself was old and in bad repair, the grounds included 
about half the present garden that fronts the Thames. But we will speak of his 
garden when we have time to spare, ‘‘ moxque tuis spatiari hortis, divine Poeta.’’ 
Pope’s favourite little spaniel was called Bounce, which gave rise to the following epi- 
gram by an ingenious young gentleman, much distinguished in his own county : 
‘** Indeed, my dear, I do aver 
That it is not the letter R, 
But B that is canine ; 
With Cowper Beau walk’d day and night, 
And little Bounce was Pope’s delight, 
And little Blanche is mine.” 


+ It is not, we believe, generally known that Dr. King’s ‘‘ Miltonis Epistola ad 
Pollionem”’ was originally dedicated to Pope. This original dedication is now before 
us ; but afterwards his name, ‘‘ Alexandro Pope,’’ was omitted, and the dedication re- 
mained as before, except this last sentence, which was omitted, ‘‘ Veruntamen in hic 
e4 civitate, in hic e& republici, summa tibi, summa carminibus et preceptis tuis 
constat reverentia ; teque omnes, cives, proceres, boni, mali, docti, indoctique, laud- 
ant, metuunt, mirantur, venerantur. Qui fit, ut te unum omnes? Te nempe putant, 
et recte et verum putant, aliquod habere numen. Habes, et usque habeas.’’ 
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ALCHUINE’S BIBLE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Mr. Ursan, B. M. April 12. as to render some more impartial ac- 

THE recent acquisition by the Trus- count absolutely necessary — more 
tees of the British Museum of the especially since many individuals in 
Bise supposed to have been written France, distinguished for their biblio- 
by Atcuuine for CHARLEMAGNE, graphical attainments, have been in- 
from its late possessor M. de Speyr- duced by the hardihood of M. de 
Passavant, of Basle, and the celebrity Speyr-Passavant’s assertions, to sacri- 
it had previously acquired onthe conti- fice their opinions to his, or to add 
nent and in England, having conspired weight to such assertions by yielding 
to render it an object of considerable credence to, and repeating them. As 
attraction and curiosity, perhaps some a dispassionate critic, and only anxious 
description of the volume itself, with to seek for the truth, some pains have 
remarks on the external and internal been taken to consult all the printed” 
evidence of its genuineness, as well as authorities accessible on the subject of 
on the claims of other MSS. preserved Alchuine’s recension of the Scriptures 
in foreign libraries, maynot beunaccep- by order of Charlemagne; and the re- 
table to a numerous class of your read- suit will be stated in the following 
ers, particularly to the theologian and order: Ist, by adducing the evidence 
archeologist. Theonly account worth of sucha work having been undertaken 
notice of this Bible hitherto published and completed; 2ndly, by reviewing 
(exclusive of an article in the Nouveau the history of the manuscript, as given 
Journal de Fribourg, by Professor by the late proprietor; 3dly, by a 
Hug, which I have been unable to get description of the manuscript itself 
a sight of, and the puffs in the French from a careful ocular examination, in 
newspapers,) is contained in apam- the course of which | shall have an 
phlet compiled by the late proprie- opportunity of pointing out the errors 
tor, and intitled, ‘‘ Description dela and mis-statements of M. de Speyr- 
Bible écrite par Alchuin, de ’'an778 @ Passavant; and lastly, by some ob- 
800, et offerte par lui & Charlemagne le servations on the Caroline Bibles pre- 
jour de son couronnement & Rome, l’an_ served in the libraries of Rome, Paris, 
801. Par son Propriétaire, M.J.H. Vienna, and elsewhere. 
de Speyr-Passavant, de Bdle en Suisse.” The general facts connected with 
8vo. Paris, Jul. Fontaine, libraire, Oct. the history of Alchuine’s life are suffi- 
1829. pp. 105. (150 copies printed); ciently well known; it will only be 
to which was subsequently annexed therefore necessary here to draw a 
an addition of sixteen pages, numbered brief outline of the biographical and 
107—122.! But this compilation con- chronological data on which the cir- 
tains so many false statements, and cumstances of his being employed by 
displays such a mixture of ignorance Charlemagne to undertake a recension 
and charlatanerie, concealed under an_ of the Scriptures rest. 
assumed veil of criticism and learning, Alchuine? or Alcbinus (for so he 





1 Together with the Bible was purchased the Album of the late proprietor, in which 
is contained, 1. Notices of the MS. itself and its history; extracts from various 
printed works, from which M. de Speyr-Passavant afterwards drew up his pamphlet; 
and a series of cuttings from the French newspapers and literary journals, concerning 
the volume: 2. The testimonials and signatures of a great number of learned men 
who examined the MS. in Switzerland, France, and England: and 3. The original 
correspondence with the Freneh Government and others, relating to the sale of the 
MS., and with M. Peignot, on the question of its authenticity. From a careful 
perusal of this Album, some curious particulars have been learnt of the late pro- 
prietor’s proceedings, some of which will be noticed in the course of these remarks. 

2 He thus writes his name in the Bible now in the Museum, in the Bible 
preserved in the library of Vallicella at Rome, marked B. 6. in an inscription in thé 
monastery of St. Amand (Opp. tom. i. vol. 2. p. 218.), and in the MS. collection of 
his Letters (nearly contemporary) preserved in MS. Harl. 208. The prenomen of 
Flaccus was assumed in compliance with the taste of the age, as others took the 
names of Homerus, Aquila, Candidus, Nathanael, &c. Even Charlemagne himself 
encouraged this practice, and was known by the epithet of David, whilst his sister 
Gisla took that of Lucia. 
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writes himself indifferently), was born 
in the province of York, by the con- 
sent of the best writers, about the 
year 735. It is consequently only by 
an obstinacy in error that many au- 
thors, and among them Bale, Reyner, 
Cave, and their followers, should have 
confounded him with another Albinus, 
mentioned by Bede in the Preface to 
his Ecclesiastical History, and lib. 5. 
c. 21. who succeeded Adrian as abbot 
of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, in the 
year 710, and who so far from being 
‘*the favourite disciple of Bede,”’ was, 
as we are assured by Bede himself, 
the disciple of Adrian at Canterbury 
(where Bede never taught), and coeval 
with the venerable historian, whose 
own death took place the year of Al- 
chuine’s birth, or not long afterwards. 

The education of Alchuine was su- 
perintended by Egbert, archbishop of 
York (who succeeded Wilfred in 731. 
or, according to others, 743.) and 
by Albert, Egbert’s successor in the 
see; and his proficiency was such, 
that before the death of the former 
(766), he had the joint charge of the 
school founded by that prelate, and 
many ecclesiastics came to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of his tuition. 
On the decease of Albert in 780, Al- 
chuine was selected by Archbishop 
Eanbald to proceed to Rome? to re- 
ceive his pall, and on his return home 
the following year, he met with the 
emperor Charlemagne at Parma; and 
here it was, in all probability, he re- 
ceived an invitation from that monarch 
to enter his service, and take the lead 
in that glorious restoration of literature 
which under the auspices and example 
of Charlemagne was then commen- 
cing throughout the provinces of the 
empire. Having procured the consent 
of his sovereign and the archbishop, 
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Alchuine selected some of his pupils as 
followers (among whom was Fridugis 
alias Nathanael, whose name we shall 
meet with again), and returned to 
France in 782, as proved by the annals 
of the time.s The emperor received 
him with open arms, and a school was 
established in the palace, in which the 
family of Charlemagne were them- 
selves foremost in setting an example 
of studious attention to Alchuine’s 
precepts: and from that period the 
emperor honoured him as his pre- 
ceptor and friend, and consulted him 
on every occasion. After a lapse of 
eight years Alchuine desired to revisit 
his native country, which was permit- 
ted, and the interval between the years 
790 and 792, or beginning of the next, 
was passed in England.® On his return, 
he was actively engaged in confuting 
the heresy of Elipand, Bishop of To- 
ledo and Felix of Urgel, his disciple, 
and assisted for that purpose at the 
Council held at Frankfort in 794. In 
the year 796, on the death of Ithier, 
Abbat of St. Martin of Tours, Alchuine 
was nominated by the Emperor in his 
place, and employed himself assidu- 
ously in restoring the strict observance 
of the monastic duties, and in found- 
ing a school in the abbey,7 where the 
liberal arts were taught with such 
success as to produce in the.succeeding 
century the most celebrated scholars 
in Europe. Here it was that Alchuine 
devoted himself most zealously to the 
composition of the works he has left 
us, but after the lapse of a few years 
he began to suffer from the infirmities 
of age and constitution, of which he 
often complains in his letters.8 On 
this account he excused himself from 
accompanying Charlemagne to Rome 
in 799 on the occasion of the Emper- 
or’s coronation, and the following 





3 This error has been already refuted by Alford, Hist. Eccles. Brit. tom. ii. ad 





ann. 710. by the authors of the Histoire Litéraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 295. and 
by the abbat Froben, in his Commentatio de Vita Flacci Albini seu Alcuini, prefixed 
to his edition of Alchuine’s Works, fol. 1777. but is repeated by M. de Speyer-Passa- 
vant, and inserted, by inadvertence, in the notice of the volume printed in Mr. 
Evans’s Sale Catalogue, 27th April 1836. 

4 This was probably his second visit to Rome, and he may have been there before 
with his master Ailbert. In his Epistle 85. ed. Froben, he mentions his abode in that 
city when ‘‘ adolescens.’’ Mabillon refers this letter to the year 781 ; but as Froben 
remarks, he could scarcely apply to himself the term of youth, when he was above 
forty years old. 

5 See Froben, Comment. p. xxviii. The Benedictines are in error in assigning this 
event to the year 780. Hist. Lit. de la Fr. iv. 296. 

6 Epp. 2. 3. 7 Epp. 38. 85. 8 Epp. 81. 92. 
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year he solicited and finally obtained 
leave to resign his pastoral charge, 
and to lead the short remainder of his 
life in pious and undisturbed seclu- 
sion.9 He continued at St. Martin’s, 
until his death, which took place on 
Pentecost-day, 19th May 804, at the 
age of nearly seventy years. He was 
buried in the abbey-church, where an 
epitaph, composed by himself, was 
placed on his grave-stone.10 

From the above succinct view of 
Alchuine’s life and occupations, it is 
evident that he could not have com- 
menced his recension of the Latin 
Bible so early as 778, as M. de Speyr- 
Passavant would have us_ believe. 
That the emperor Charlemagne had 
turned his attention to the subject 
before the arrival of Alchuine, has 
been inferred from his charge in the 
Capitulary of 789, ‘‘ ut canonici libri 
tantum legantur in ecclesia,” and his 
express command in the same code, 
that none but men of perfect age 
should transcribe the Gospels, the 
Psalter, or a Missal, and that the 
scholars should especially be kept from 
corrupting the text, in reading or 
writing.12 Yet the first of these regu- 
lations is only an enforcement of a 
canon in the council of Laodicea, c. 59, 
and in reality implies nothing more 
than the rejection of the apocryphal 
books of the Old and New Testament. 
A more precise testimony occurs in 
in the letter addressed by Charlemagne 
to the religious readers subject to his 
government, prefixed to the Homili- 
arium collected by Paul Warnefrid 
(and subsequently, as it is generally 
believed, corrected by Alchuine), in 
which the Empéror declares ; ‘‘ There- 
fore because it is our care that the 
state of our churches should ever pro- 
gress in improvement, we have la- 


boured by vigilant study to renovate 
the sources of literature, almost ob- 
literated through the negligence of our 
forefathers, and by our example to in- 
vite to the study of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. Among which things we have 
already, by the assistance of God, 
thoroughly corrected the whole of the 
books of the Old and New Testament, 
which had been corrupted by the igno- 
rance of transcribers.’’13 The date of 
this letter is not known with certainty, 
but the Benedictines ascribed it to the: 
year 788, adding however the quali- 
fying clause, ‘‘ comme on croit.’’l4 
But this date would seem inadmissible 
from the evidence of Alchuine himself, 
who in the year 799, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Gisla, sister of the Emperor, 
and Richtrudis, otherwise called Co- 
lumba, describes himself as still deeply 
occupied in the emendation of the Old 
and New Testament, undertaken by order 
of Charlemagne.15 A copy of the Bible 
thus corrected, was completed under 
the eye of Alchuine before the close of 
the following year, and was destined as 
a present to Charlemagne on the day of 
his coronation as Emperor at Rome, 
the 25th Dec. a. p. 800. which was 
then accounted the first day of the 
year 801. The letter which accom- 
panied the gift has been fortunately 
preserved, and is in the following 
terms: ‘‘ After deliberating a long 
time what the devotion of my mind 
might find worthy of a present equal 
to the splendor of your Imperial Dig- 
nity and increase of your wealth, that 
the ingenuity of my mind might not 
become torpid in idleness, whilst others 
were offering various gifts of riches, 
and the messenger of my littleness 
come empty-handed before the face of 
your Sanctity, at length, by the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit, I found 





9 Compare Epp. 101. 175. 176. 


10 These particulars of Alchuine’s life are drawn from Froben, compared with the 
Hist. Lit. de la France, and a careful examination of his letters and writings. 


11 Baluzii Capit. tom. 1. pp. 222. fol. Par. 1677. 


12 Jb. i. 237. 


13 ‘‘ Inter que jampridem universos Veteris ac Novi Testamenti libros, librariorum 
imperitia depravatos, Deo in omnibus adjuvante, examussim correximus.’’ Mabil- 
lon, Annal. Benedict. tom. ii. p. 328. fol. Par. 704. 

14 See Hist. Lit. de la Fr. iv. 337. 399. 400. 

15 ‘* Totius forsitan Evangelii [Johannis] expositionem direxissem vobis, si me 
non occupasset Domini Regis preeceptum in Emendatione Veteris Novique Testa- 
menti.’? Opp. tom. i. vol. 1. p. 591. He sends therefore only the last two books of his 
Commentary, and the remaining five books were sent in the following year, accom- 
panied by another epistle which proves the dates stated. id. p. 457. 
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what it would be competent for me to 
offer, and fitting for your Prudence to 
accept. For to me inquiring and 
considering, nothing appeared more 
worthy of your Peaceful Honour than 
the gifts of the Sacred Scriptures, 
which, by the dictation of the Holy 
Spirit and mediation of Christ-God, 
are written with the pen of celestial 
grace for the salvation of mankind, 
and which knit together in the sanctity 
of one glorious body, and diligently 
emended, I have sent to your Royal 
Authority by this your son and faithful 
servant, sothat with full hands we may 
assist in the delightful service of your 
Dignity.”16 From another letter!? we 
learn, that the messenger was Na- 
thanael, whose real name was Fridu- 
gis, a native of the same province as 
Alchuine, and his favorite pupil, whom 
he selected to succeed him as abbat of 
Tours, and who afterwards became 
abbat of St. Bertin, and Chancellor to 
Louis le Débonaire.18 

The facts, therefore, of Alchuine’s 
having received Charlemagne’s com- 
mands to undertake a recension of 
Jerome’s vulgar Latin text of the 
Bible, and having caused a copy to be 
written for the Emperor’s own use, 
stand undisputed on the authority of 
Alchuine himself. But the same facts 
are corroborated by the testimonies of 
other writers. Angelom, monk of 
Luxeu in Burgundy, who wrote a 
Commentary on Genesis before the 
year 830, and who therefore must 
have been a contemporary of Alchuine, 
declares he saw and diligently ex- 
amined the Bible which Alchuine had 
corrected for Charlemagne ;!9 and Sige- 
bert of Gemblou, an historian who 
flourished at the close of the 11th cen- 
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century (ob. 1113.), expressly states, 
that Alchuine “ jussu Imperatoris cor- 
rexit divinam Bibliothecam.”20 It 
would appear also that copies of the 
text so emended were caused to be 
made by various ecclesiastics and per- 
sons of rank under the superinten- 
dance of Alchuine himself, who wrote 
verses to be prefixed or annexed to 
each copy. Thus we have a poem, 
“ In Codicem [Bibliorum] jussu Gerfridi 
Episcopi scriptum ;’’21 another, “ In 
sacrum Codicem jussu Ave scriptum ;’’22 
and a third, ‘‘ In sacrum Codicem cura 
Radonis Abbatis Monasterii S. Vedasti 
scriptum ;’’23 not to mention at pre- 
sent the poems in two Bibles of St. 
Paul and the Vallicella library at Rome, 
as well as in the MS. purchased for the 
British Museum. 

It only remains under this head to 
notice the errors of those writers who 
have represented Alchuine as retiring 
to the abbey of St. Martin at Tours in 
the year 801, when in fact that was 
the year in which he relinquished the 
abbacy. M. Peignot takes occasion 
from the above date to infer, that it was 
impossible for Alchuine to have copied 
with his own hand the entire Bible in 
the short space of time intervening 
between his arrival at the abbey in 
801, and his death in 804.24 But this 
objection is founded upon wrong pre- 
mises; for it is very evident, and 
capable of demonstration from Alchu- 
ine’s own Epistles, that he was almost 
constantly resident at Tours from the 
year of his appointment in 796.25 

Let us now turn to the history of 
the Bible in the Museum, as stated by 
M. de Speyr-Passavant. He asserts 
that it is expressly mentioned by Char- 
lemagne in his Testament ;26 that it 





16 ‘¢ Divinorum munera librorum 





quos in unius clarissimi corporis, vestree 


Clarissime auctoritati, &c. dirigere curavi.’’ Ep. 103. Opp. t. 1. v.i. p. 153. 


i9 Ep. 185. ib. p. 248. 


18 Hist. Lit. de la Fr. iv. 512. 


2 Pezii. Thesaur. Anecd. Noviss. tom. i. pt. 1. col. 148. fol. Ang. Vind. 1721. 


De illustr. Eccles. Scriptorib. c. 83. 


21 Opp. t. ii. v. 1. p. 204. This Gerfrid is supposed to be the same with the one 
who succeeded as Abbat of Werden, A. p. 809. 

22 ib. p. 205. This Ava is believed to be the lady mentioned by Alchuine, Ep. 99. 
and called the sister (i. e. spiritual sister, as being in the same monastery) of Gisla. 


See Mabillon, Annal. ii. 327. 


23 Jb. 205. A further account will be hereafter given of this MS. which still exists 


in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 


24 Seconde Lettre & M. Amanton, re-printed in De Speyer-Passavant’s pamphlet, 


p- 102. 


25 See Epp. 38, 52. 55. 81. 85. 92, 93. 101. 103, 175. 176, 


26 Descriplion, &c. pp. 2. 54 
Gent, Mag. Vou. VI. 
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‘was subsequently given to the Bene- 
dictine abbey of Pruem in the diocese 
of Treves, by the emperor Lothair, 
grandson of Charlemagne, who as- 
sumed the monastic habit and died 
there in 856. [855.] ; and that on the 
dissolution of this convent in 1576, 
and the appropriation of its revenues 
to the Elector of Treves, the Benedic- 
tines conveyed to Switzerland, and de- 
posited it in the monastery of Moutier- 
Grand-Val, near Basle, the Chapter 
of which was then transferred to Delé- 
mont. It remained in their possession 
until the year 1793, when, on the oc- 
cupation of the episcopal territory of 
Basle by the French troops, the pos- 
sessions of the monks were sold, and 
the Bible became the property of M. 
Bennot, Vicepresident of the Tribunal 
at Delémont, from whom, on the 19th 
March 1822, it was purchased by M. 
de Speyr-Passavant. 

In the notices of this Bible, inserted 
by the late proprietor in the French 
Journals, 1829, there are many discre- 
pancies from the above account, which 
shew how M. deSpeyr-Passavant pro- 
gressively made up his story concerning 
it. With regard to its being mentioned 
by Charlemagne in his Testament, it 
is an impudent fiction (which I am 
sorry to observe is admitted also into 
Mr. Evans’s Sale Catalogue, and thence 
copied into the Gent. Mag. Vol. V. 
p- 531. N.S.) ; for the only passage in 
which Charlemagne speaks of his 
library, is as follows: ‘ Similiter et 
de libris, quorum magnam in biblio- 
theca sua copiam congregavit, statuit, 
ut ab his qui eos habere vellent, justo 

retio fuissent redempti, pretiumque 
in pauperes erogatum.” Baluzii Capit. 
i. 490. This will easily and naturally 
account for the dispersion of Charle- 
magne’s library after his decease. It 
is certainly true, that the emperor 


Lothaire, previous to his death, granted 
by charter to the Superior of Pruem 
various reliques and costly articles, 
and, among other things, he specifies 
a copy of the Gospels, ornamented 
with ivory, chrystal, gold, and gems, 
and a Bible, with figures and large 
capital letters of gold at the beginning 
of each book.27 But there is not the 
slightest authority, as far as I know, 
to identify the volume of M. de Speyr- 
Passavant with the one given by Lo- 
thaire to the monks of Pruem; and I 
am equally at a loss (although I have 
consulted very many volumes to ascer- 
tain the fact) to learn on what grounds 
the late proprietor asserts this Bible 
to have been conveyed from Pruem to 
Grand-Val. M. de Speyr-Passavant’s 
Album has been consulted in vain for 
corroboration of these positive asser- 
tions, and I much fear that they form 


-a portion of the many passages in his 


pamphlet emanating solely from the 
inventive brain of the author himself. 
The truth is, that the only document 
upon which this superstructure rests, 
is an Act of Proprietorship drawn up 
by the Chapter of Grand-Val, and in- 
serted on the verso of the last leaf of 
the Bible itself, as follows: ‘‘ Sancta 
Maria, ora pro nobis. Sanctus Ger- 
manus et Randoabdus veri hujus libri 
posessores, (sic) et ab eorum Collegio et 
Ecclesia predictum librum nunquam alie- 
nandum, neque alio transportandum sta- 
tuere unanimi consensu R.dus admodum 
et Venerabilis Dnis Jo. Henricus Molli- 
fer, Prepositus, Paulus des Boys, Archi- 
diaconus, etc. omnes capitulares.”’ 

Now it appears from a manuscript 
History of Grand-Val, quoted by M. 
de Speyr-Passavant in his Album, 
that Mollifer was chosen Prepositus in 
1589, and died in 1607; which fixes 
the date of the document in question 
to the interval between those years.28 








27 ‘* Notum esse volumus, obtulisse nos Gubernatori nostro Domino, pro anime 


nostrz salute, &c. opus quod divino cultui dicandum propriis sumptibus ad ornatum 


prefati loci sancti faciendum curavimus, 





Evangelium scilicet ex ebore, crys- 


tallo, atque auro gemmisque compositum, Bibliothecam cum imaginibus et majoribus 
characteribus in voluminum principiis deauratis.”? Antiguitcat. et Annal. Trevirens, 
libri xxi. Auctorib. Chr. Browero et Jac. Masenio, fol. Leod. 1670. tom. i. p. 414. 
Does he nct mean to speak of both the Gospels and the Bible as made at his own 
expense? Ifso, of course M. de Speyr-Passavant will readily allow that his Bible, 
written in the time of Charlemagne, could not be the one written for Lothaire. 

28 In the ‘‘ Description,’’ &c. p. 3. the time is further circumscribed between 1589 
and 1597, and the Archdeacon Des Boys’ death fixed in the latter year; but the 





Album only says of the latter ‘‘ necdum mortuus 1597.” 
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The subsequent history of the Bible 
may be briefly traced. After its pur- 
chase by M. de Speyr-Passavant, and 
its restoration by his care to a more 
perfect state of conservation,29 it was 
shewn to several persons at Geneva, 
Lausanne, Berne, Fribourg, &c; and 
the proprietor, by the encouragement 
of the Chevalier d’Horrer, Chargé 
d’Affaires of “France in Switzerland, 
was induced to take it to Paris, in De- 
cember 1828, with the intention of 
disposing of it to the French Govern- 
ment. Here he remained till about 
May 1830, and during that period 
used every effort in his power to in- 
duce the King, his Ministers, the Ad- 
ministrateurs of the Bibliothéque du 
Roi, &c. &c. to purchase the MS.— 
first at the price of 60,000 francs, then 
at 48,000fr. then at 42,000fr.; but 
the price seemed to the French Govern- 
ment so excessive, that in spite of the 
proprietor’s petitions, letters, address- 
es, and applications, repeated one 
after the other with unwearied perse- 
verance, it was finally resolved not to 
buy the Bible, which was taken back 
to Basle. During the above period 
also M. Peignot published his Letters 
to M. Amanton, wherein he (very 
justly) questioned the extravagant 
terms in which the Paris Journals had 
noticed M. de Speyr-Passavant’s MS. 
but was subsequently induced by the 
false statements of the proprietor to 
change his sentiments, and the ‘‘ De- 
scription de la Bible,” appeared in Oc- 
tober 1829, dedicated to this very M. 
Peignot, of whose recantation the 
owner of the volume gladly availed 
himself, as a powerful argument in 
favour of his own views. But with all 
the professions of M. de Speyr-Pas- 
savant, that the Bible was reserved 
more particularly for the acquisition of 
“la Belle France,” he had very early 
turned his eyes towards England also, 
and before 30th Apr. 1829 had offered 





29 See ‘* Description,” p. 4. 
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it for sale to Lord Stuart de Rothesay, 
English ambassador at Paris. - In De- 
cember. 1829 the same offer was made 
to H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex. 
Thus the affair rested, and the Bible, 
unsold, remained in the proprietor’s 
hands. At length, in October 1834, 
he again awoke from his lethargy, and 
at the same time dispatched letters to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Archbishop of York, H. R. H. the 
Duke of Sussex, and the ‘‘right laud- 
able Lord Viscount Althorp,” in Eng- 
land; to Baron Reiffenberg, in Bel- 
gium, and to the Bishop of Beauvais 
in France, offering his MS. to each, 
and protesting he had given him or his 
country the preference! On the change 
of Ministry in France, application 
was once more made, but .without 
success, in January 1835; and again, 
through the medium of the Marquis 
de Chateaugiron, in May the’ same 
year. Having totally failed in France, 
in January 1836 he set out for Eng- 
land, for the purpose of submitting 
his Bible to the Trustees of the British 
Museum. Muchcorrespondence took 
place ; at first he asked 12,000/. for it, 
then 8,0001., then 6,5001, which he de- 
clared was an immense sacrifice!!! At 
length, finding he could not part with 
his MS. on terms so absurd, he re- 
solved to sell it if possible by auction, 
and accordingly, on the 27th April 
1836, the Bible was knocked down by 
Mr. Evans for the sum of 1,500/.— 
but for the proprietor himself, as there 
was not one real bidding for it. This 
result having brought M. de Speyr- 
Passavant in some measure to his 
senses, overtures were made to him on 
the part of the Trustees of the Museum, 
and the Manuscript finally became 
the property of the nation for the 
(comparatively) moderate sum of 7501, 

Ishall here close this portion of my 
remarks, and reserve for another com- 
munication the description of the Bible 
itself. 

F. M. 





NATELEY CHURCH, HANTS. 
(With a plate.) 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 12. 
_ TFORWARD you a drawing, taken 
in the autumn of last year, of the 
Church of Nateley Scures, Hampshire. 
The want of a county history will not 


allow me to avail myself of the la- 
bours of abler topographers to illus- 
trate its early history ; but I have little 
doubt that the merits of the structure 
will be sufficient to recommend the 
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subject to your readers, and to excuse 
the paucity of the historical informa- 
tion. 

The earliest, and indeed the only ac- 
count that I can find of this parish is 
in that valuable record ‘ Domesday 
Book,’ in which it is thus particu- 
larised : 


In Basingetoch Hd. 

Ipse Hugo [de Port] tefi 
NataLE1e 7 Anchitil de eo . 
Eduin? tenuit de rege E 7 quo 
uoluit ire potuit . TC 7 m° 
se defa p 11 hid 7 dim 'T¥a é 
m1 ca¥ . In diiio é una 7 dim 
car 7 V uifti 7 111 bord ci 1 
car . Ibi xt serui 7 molifi de 
xsot 7 v.ac pti T.R.E. uatt . 
L.. sot 7 post* xxx sot modo 
LX sof. 


‘It is true there is another place in 
the neighbourhood bearing a similar 
name; but I am inclined to attribute 
the above extract rather to the present 
parish than to Upper Nateley, a chapel- 
ry to Basingstoke, to which, in all 
probability, the prefix of Upper was 
added to distinguish it from this, the 
principal village of the name. 

The omission of the mention of a 
church in Domesday, is not considered 
to be conclusive evidence of the manor 
or parish being without one at the 
period of the survey; and from the 
name of the saint to whom the church 
is dedicated, a reasonable conjecture 
may be formed of its Saxon origin, 
although the present structure cannot 
claim so high a degree of antiquity. 

The parish is situated in the Basing- 
stoke division of the Hundred of Ba- 
singstoke. The living is a discharged 
Rectory, valued in the King’s book 
at 51. 10s. 10d. The annual value, 
according to the return to Parliament 
of livings under 150/. per annum, is 
100/. The Church is dedicated to St. 
Swithen, and is in the diocese and 
archdeaconry of Winchester. It is 
situated on the Great Western Road, 
at four miles on this side of Basing- 
stoke, being separated by a field 
from the high-road. The Patron in 

1829 was Lord Dorchester. The po- 

pulation, it is rather singuiar, is re- 

turned in the survey in 1825 and the 
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preceding one, at the same amount, 
245. The Church, although small, 
from its perfect state may be viewed 
as an interesting example of the an- 
cient village churches of England. 
The accompanying plate shows the 
north-east view of the structure. 

In the exterior, there is no visible 
distinction between the nave and the 
chancel. The plan (fig. 2.) is composed 
of a parallelogram increased by the ad- 
dition of a semicircle, and it would ap- 
pear that the architect has given to- 
his building the proportion of a double 
cube: the walls of the superstructure 
are covered with a thick coat of rough 
cast, which conceals the nature of the 
materials, and at the same time has 
had the effect of covering some of the 
ornaments with which the structure 
was originally embellished. In other 
respects the Church remains nearly in 
the same state as it came out of the 
hands of the architect, having received 
no material alteration upon the first 
design. The roof rises to an acute 
ridge and is covered with tiles. On 
the north side near the west end isa 
doorway, which is the sole entrance to 
the Church; and in the semicircular 
apsis are three windows situated at 
the height of 7 feet 10 inches from the © 
ground ; two of these windows, the 
northern and eastern, are unaltered ; 
their dimensions are 3 feet 2 inches in 
height by 8 inches in breadth; the 
heads are semicircular, and are desti- 
tute of any ornamental moulding, the 
angles being simply chamfered. The 
southern window has been enlarged 
into a mullioned opening of two lights, 
the compartments being arched, with 
a single cusp, and may therefore date 
in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Immediately over this window 
is a solitary relic of a corbel table, which 
it may be fairly supposed once extended 
round the church under the eaves of the 
roof. This fragment, though greatly 
obscured by the plaster, shows two 
semicircular arches, and if the covering 

was removed, it is not at all improba- 
ble that the whole of the original finish 
might be brought to light. A second 
window of three lights has been con- 
structed in the north wall nearly op- 
posite the entrance, the date about the 
same period as the last described win- 
dow; whether it was an enlargement 
of an original window or a newly 
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constructed opening, it is not possible 
to conjecture. The western wall has 
a circular-headed window high up in 
the gable, differing from the eastern 
only in dimensions, being 4 ft. 4 in. 
by 1 ft. 2in. On the roof is a small 
cubical turret with a pyramidal roof, 
all of wood, terminated by a vane; 
it is almost unnecessary to add, that 
this appendage, which contains two 
bells, is modern. 

As before observed, the materials of 
the building cannot be seen, in conse- 
quence of the plaster covering, but the 
appearance of modern brickwork nearly 
concealed by the earth at the base of 
the walls shows that some substantial 
repairs have been effected in recent 
times. Upon the whole, the altera- 
tions which have been made are so 
very slight, that the Church may be 
fairly said to present one of the most 
perfect specimens of a Norman village 
Church. 

The doorway shown in figure 3 of 
the plate, although on a scale too small 
to convey an adequate idea of the ex- 
cellence of its sculpture, and the high 
state of preservation in which it exists, 
is formed of Caen stone, and retains 
in great perfection the original sharp- 
ness of the sculptures. The immediate 
entrance is composed of a trefoil arch, 
the cusps having toruses affixed to the 
points, and it springs from the sim- 
ple impost cornice which forms the 
finish of the jambs; this arch is en- 
closed within a semicircle, the ar- 
chi trave of which is embellished with 
a richly moulded chevron or _zig- 
zag, both on its face and return, and 
so disposed that when viewed in per- 
spective, lozenge-shaped compartments 
are formed, having an ornament at the 
point of junction, which is in some 
places a torus, in others a mask. 
Within each compartment is a mould- 
ing composed of two cones united at 
their bases. This enriched semicircular 
arch springs from a continuation of the 
impost cornice, and below it are placed 
columns with grotesque capitals occu- 
pying an angular recess formed by a 
second jamb. The entire composition 
is enclosed within a highly enriched 
weather cornice which still keeps the 
circular form; the profile of this cornice 
shows a square moulding canted on 
the under-side, the chamfered face 
having lozenges, the flat or fillet a aig- 
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zag; the lower ends finish in a gro- 
tesque serpent-like head and a mask; 
which is defaced, but apparently a 
human face is carved upon the key- 
stone. ' 

_ The capital of the eastern column 
is a grotesque human figure, of which 
the legs are not seen, sustaining itself 
on the hands, as if crouching beneath 
the weight of the impost ; the western 
column shows a well carved mermaid, 
with the usual long hair and expanded 
fish’s tail of this fabled maiden of the 
ocean. 

The base of the eastern column is 
raised on two square plinths separated 
by a chamfer, and is composed of a 
broad conical moulding surmounted 
by atorus. The western column has 
a base formed of four truncated cones 
which are united at the top under a 
circular torus, and at the base form a 
square, resting on a plinth. The 
whole is so exactly like a very com- 
mon capital in contemporary works 
that it might be taken for one re. 
versed.* The extreme height of this 
frontispiece is 10 ft. 3in., the breadth 
7ft. Sin. In the interior a second 


arch is formed over the arch of en: 


trance, which is 7 ft. Gin. in height 
but the jambs are the same breadth as 
the doorway. 

The interior of the church has un- 
dergone more alteration than the out- 
side ; there is no other distinction at 
present between the nave and chancel 
than a single step at the chord of the 
semicircle; the ceiling is entirely 
modern, and horizontal from east to 
west: a double row of pews on each 
side a paved aisle occupy the body of 
the Church; at the west end is a 
small gallery, and the pulpit and desks 
of modern construction, are attached 
to the north wall; the floor is tiled, 

The few remaining features of the 
original work are interesting. The 
windows, as usual in early buildings 
are splayed inwards to a consider. 
able extent, the dimensions at the 
glazing being only 3 ft. 2 in. in height 
by 8 in. in breadth, but spreading 
towards the interior to 5 ft. 5 in. by 
3 ft. 2 in. An architrave of squared 
stones bounds the whole; itis 5 inches 





* A similar base in the crypt of York 
Minster has been shown as a reversed 
capital. 
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n width, and is ornamented on the 
soffite with zig-zags in low relief, pro- 
jecting little more than the eighth part 
of an inch. The western window is 
splayed from 4 ft. 4 in. to 7 ft. 9 in. in 
height, and from 1 ft. 2 in. to 4 ft. 6 in. 
in breadth, and the soffite at the archi- 
trave is sculptured with an ornament 
resembling the diagonal flowers of a 
later period. 

. At the south side of the chancel re- 
mains the seat for the officiating priest ; 
it is situated immediately below the 
enlarged window; the alteration of 
which, before alluded to, has destroyed 
the canopy, whatever it may have been. 
In more extensive structures the seats 
reach to the number of three, but one 
priest was probably sufficient for the 
spiritual guidance of this village. 

The font was a circular basin formed 
ofchalk, and constructed for immersion ; 
the extreme edge worked into a torus 
was all its ornament ; it has, however, 
not been suffered to retain its situation, 
having been at some period broken to 
pieces ; one of the fragments has been 
used to mend the step at the chancel ; 
the remainder lie in a heap near the 
church-yard gate. 

The modern font, a mean basin, 
formed apparently of some kind of 
composition, is oddly placed beneath 
the communion table—an instance of 
economy of space of which Nateley 
Scures is not a solitary example. There 
is no monument of antiquity in the 
church; an unimportant brass tablet 
of the seventeenth century is fixed 
against the chancel wall. 

A hard and fine kind of stucco is 
to be met with in many ancient Norman 
buildings : in this composition the or- 
naments on the soffites of the windows 
of the Church are worked, and a simi- 
lar kind of decoration is to be seen on 
the soffites of the arches in Compton 
Church, Surrey. The substance is 
extremely hard, and if not closely in- 
spected, the ornament might be mis- 
taken for sculpture. It is probable 
this cement was a legacy, derived, 
with other valuable benefits to the arts, 
from ancient Rome, and the mode of 
making it may have been one of the 
secrets of the Freemasons’ Craft. 

In the absence of historical evidence 
of the age of any building, its archi- 
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tecture will in general allow a correct 
conclusion of the antiquity of the struc- 
ture to be formed. In no one of the 
arches in this Church is there any in- 
dication of the Pointed form, but it is 
to be observed that the arch of en- 
trance shows one of those fanciful 
departures from the semicircle which 
preceded the introduction of the Gothic 
style. The trefoil arch, of Byzantine 
growth, in its native soil was an 
universal favorite, and in the mosques 
which succeeded the structures of the - 
Greek empire, became as prevalent as 
the Pointed arch in the West. In 
this country it made but little way ; 
at first applied to doorways, and in 
one instance, and that 1 believe 
unique, at Elkstone, it formed a con- 
stituent portion of the building, being 
used as a chancel arch; it soon sunk 
into a mere decoration, from whence 
it never assumed a situation of greater 
importance. 

From these indications, and taking 
into consideration the very early ap- 
pearance of Pointed arches in this 
county, as well as in that part of Sur- 
rey which so closely borders on it, as 
at Compton, Farnham Castle, &c. the 
age of this Church cannot, I think, be 
dated later than the middle of the reign 
of Henry I. and the introduction of the 
trefoil arch in the entrance, will not 
allow ofan earlier period being named. 
In the works of Bishop de Blois, in 
1136, which was in the second year of 
his brother Stephen’s reign, we find 
the Pointed arch used to a great ex- 
tent. I think therefore that twenty 
years may not be thought unreason- 
able to assign as a period in which so 
great a change was gradually proceed- 
ing, and which will bring the age of 
this structure to that period in which 
I have assigned it, the early part of 
the twelfth century. 

I do not think the architecture will 
warrant an earlier date being assigned ; 
but as far as any inference can be 
drawn from the form of the structure, 
it is probable that those churches 
which, like the present, terminate at 
the east-end in an apsis, present a fair 
claim to a high degree of antiquity. 

Yours, &c. 
E. I. C. 
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Mr. Ursan, Deal, July 22. 


THE following extracts are from 
the Journals of Mr. Robert Bargrave, 
youngest son of Dr. Isaac Bargrave, 
Dean of Canterbury, who accom- 
panied the embassy of Sir Thomas 
Bendish to Constantinople in 1646. 

Mr. William Bridges, of Eastry 
Court near Sandwich, who married 
Miss Bargrave (a descendant of Dean 
Bargrave’s), possesses the original : 
it is written in a remarkably plain and 
distinct hand, and at the house are 
several original and excellent portraits 
of the family, beginning in the reign 
of Elizabeth. 


‘¢ Travels of Mr. Robt. Bargrave, young- 
est son to Dr. Isaac Bargrave Dean of 
Canterbury. 


‘‘ In the month of April 1646, I em- 
barked in the ship London, commanded 
by Capt». John Stevens, when in the same 
ship went S'. Tho. Bendish, with a double 
commission, (as well from King Charles 
then reigning, as the Parliament then 
sitting,) to succeed St. Sackvile Crow in 
the embasy at Constantinople. With him 
went also his lady, his eldest son, and five 
of his daughters. His chief attendance 
was of these following gentlemen: D*. 
Reyner his physician, Mt. Holdeep, Mr. 
Williams, Mr. Powell, Mr. Hagget, Mr. 
Isaacson, Mr. Roop, Mr. Tolley, Mr. 
Haines, Mr Legatt and Mr. Tubb, be- 
sides Mr, Pool his steward, and all his 
inferiour officers. Mr. Vernon his chief 
interpreter, and Mr. Alof, went before him 
to Constantinople. Of young potentiary 
merchants, there were with myself seven, 
of whom the chief was Mr. Chris. Wors- 
nam, my intimate comrade. No sooner had 
wee set sail, but the wind grew exceeding 
boysterous, making us, fresh-water sol- 
diers, sensible of the suddain change, so 
y' wee threw our very galls in Neptune’s 
face, and paid our forfeits to the fishes, 
his hungry and diligent attendants. Wee 
stood some hours combate with the vio- 
lent tempest; but the wind turning at 
last directly against us, forced us to re- 
treat, neither could wee escape thus the 
fury of y* storm, which, tho’ it spared us 
to tell our own story, yet drown’d almost 
all our living provisions upon y® open 
deck, and bare y® quick side of y*® ship 
once into the sea. I found myself in a 
strange world—the sea beating sometimes 
into my very cabin, and I tossed and 
tumbled, somtimes my bed upon me, and 
sometimes I upon my bed—now on my 
head, then on my heels, all wet and 
dabled, sick, hungry, without sleep, and 
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in a confusion of torments, happy only in 
my inexperience, which made me think 
’twas always thus at sea; neither did I 
apprehend any great danger, in such an 
extasie were all my senses till they were 
awaken’d by the Capt. who, seeing the 
mainsail split, cried out at my cabin-door, 
‘ Lord have mercy upon us !’—Yet, praise 
be to God! the next day about noon 
wee returned and anchored at the Downs 
in safety, having had a voyage long enough 
to make us greedy of the shore, and de- 
sirous to recount of adventures to our 
friends, as well as to take a more serious 
vale from them, with whom the courteous 
winds (favouring my inclinations more 
than the merchant’s interest) gave me 
near a month’s longer stay and injoyment. 
Having again repaired the ship-wreck of 
our coops and arm’d ourselves for new 
encounters, I once more took leave of my 
indifferent mistress, and my affectionate 
alliance, and began anew my love pilgrim- 
age. Butnow, Boreas’ reign being spent, 
Zephir succeeded, and with his gentler 
gales gave us a more pleasing convoy. 

‘* With the ship London went the Uni- 
corn (both general ships for the Levant 
Company), having made with each other 
a league of consortship; when after 2 days 
sailing, wee came in view of 5 men-of- 
war belonging to the Queen of Sweden, 
and giving conduct to a fleet of merchants’ 
ships. These being espied by the great 
Mary, commanded by Cap. Owen, in the 
Parliament’s service, and then guarding 
the coast; Capt. Owen shoots a gun to- 
wards their admiral (intimating that they 
should strike their flag), the Sweden does 
not strike, but answers him with another 
gun; Owen then shoots a second over 
the Sweden Admiral, the Sweden shoots 
another over Owen’s ship; Owen shoots 
a third, levell’d at the ship; y® Swede 
repays him, alla pare, with a bullet 
levell’d at Owen, by which perceiving 
the Swedes’ obstinacy, Owen makes 
sail to our 2 ships, which after some 
parley, join in a league with Owen 
and his attendant frigat to fight the 5 
Swedens, allotting the Mary to their 
Admiral, the London to their Vice-Ad. 
miral, and another smaller ship, the Uni- 
corn, to the fourth, and the small fregat 
to the fifth ship. Having taken time to 
prepare each person to y* quartts of im- 
ployment designed for them, every ship 
falls down with their fighting sails trim’d 
to its adversary, when being now within 
musquet-shot, SirThs. Bendish, perswaded 
from his great interest at stake of family 
and estate, sends to inform the Sweden 
Admiral yt he and his retinue were on 
board; y' he was the King’s Ambassadr., 
and.on that score desired him to strike 
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his flag. The Sweden answered, he so 
greatly honoured any serv' of his Majesty 
y' he would serve them to the utmost of 
his power, but for his Lship’s satisfaction, 
touching his flag, he sent him (not acopy, 
but, in noble confidence,) his original 
comm". from his Queen, intimating 
plainly, that if he struck flagg to any of 
the Parliam's power, she would, at his re- 
turn, divide his body in the midst ; here- 
upon his Lordship very honourably re- 
turn’d him his com®. leaving him to obey 
his Queen’s commands: and now waiting 
each minute, when Owen should let fly 
the warning piece, our cannons prime’d, 
or. musketts cockt, and or. matches alight, 
some wise and wary passengers on the 
Unicorn (rather friends to merchandize, 
than servts. to Mars) cryed ‘Craven !’ and 
perswaded their commander to fall off, 
and his example was a pattern for o" capt. 
to follow in respect to their consortship. 
Owen yet scorning oF assistance attended 
the enemy, who with their fighting sails 
fairly steer’d their course, till being in 
the middle of them, Owen and his scout 
bravely saluted them wth their whole 
broadsides, w“" were as stoutly return’ d by 
the Swedes, and thus they exchang’d their 
loud and bloody messengers for about 2 
hours’ space, till Owen seeming weary of 
the dispute, falls off and dispatches his 
scout towards Folcstone Rode. The 
Swedes go on in their course, with their 
flags aloft; but upon Owen’s message 
(as wee afterwards heard), 5 ships from 
y® Downs chased them, overtook them, 
and took them too, after the Swedes had 
handsomely defended themselves. Thus 
we were so wise to keep our skins whole, 
having nothing broken but or. cases of 
wine, w°*, to heighten the mariners cou- 
rage, let out such prodigall streams as 
made us the dryer thro’ the whole voyage 
after. Hence we sail’d with tardy gales 
thro’ the Atlantick Sea, entertain’d with 
the divers alterations of a sea life, in ob- 
serving the governmt. of a ship’s com- 
monwealth, in learning the easier part of 
the mariner’s art, their usual terms and 
customs, and seeing y® variety yt storms 
and calms do yield the hourly hazard of 
the seamen’s lives, and y® pretty recre- 
ations their seldom leisure yields ; besides, 
y® diversities of fish and fowles, shoals of 
granpusses, throwing water out of their 
trunks in such a quantity as seem’d, tho’ 
at a distance, a little cloude, the manner 
of catching porpus*, bonitas, dogfish and 
dolphins, w'" harping-irons, and other 
inventions. Once a very large whale came 
close up with ot ship, and look’t as it 
were not safe she should come under our, 
or any vessell. Nor can I forget a mon- 
strous shark which wee took with a great 
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double hook, and fastened to a strong iron 
chain, and bated with raw meat, whilst 
out on y® other side of the ship was my 
L4s son with divers others swiming in y* 
sea, and might more probably have been 
her prey than yt she took. Being pull’d 
by the mariners upon y® deck, she struck 
such furious blows with her tail, as made 
the whole ship move, nor was it an easy 
task with a butcher’s axe to kill her. 
Once a great cloud of locusts fell aboard 
or ship, very great ones, and of a green 
colour, which either were gendred in y* 
unwholesome air, or else blown by y¢ 
winds a vast distance from the shore. 
Wee met and parlied with divers ships ; 
among y¢ rest: with 3 French men-of-warr, 
who having waited on us several hours, 
and shewn many apparent tokens yt they 
would assault us, (when by our staying 
and providing for them, they saw our 
resolution to their entertainment,) they 
fairly left us to ourselves. Likewise 
other pirates, sailing swiftly after us by 
moonlight, received some bullets for theis 
welcome, and took their unmannerly 
leaves. Every calm day, either on one 
ship or other, wee had a feast ; or jovialities 
heightened with the noise of cannons and 
trumpets, whilst the guns were no sooner 
shot from one, but answered from the 
other ship. Nor did wee want many 
handsome divertismts of dancing and 
musick, among ot academy of young 
gentlemen and ladies, for whom if the 
merchants at any time made a banquet, 
wee were repay’d from the ladies with ad- 
vantage. 

‘* After the pennance of about a month 
at sea, wee reached the Streights’ mouth, 
where, embargoed by contrary winds, wee 
anchored near the African shore, on 
which or forward youths were earnest to 
have a frolick ; but having boated their 
collations and themselves, and rowed 
somewhat near the land, some leaden 
tokens were sent them from a blind fort 
on shore, w*" beat them from their new 
discoveries, doubting lest y® Affrican bul- 
lets might not agree with European bodies. 
In the night wee observ’d many fires on 
the hills, which serve partly for sea- 
marks, partly for notice to y™ within the 
land, how many ships approach them, 
but chiefly (as I was inform’d) to guard 
the inhabitants from the abundance of 
lyons thereabouts w°* have said to have 
destroy’d a whole town near that place, 
and now to inhabit it themselves, from 
which they have no way to be secure but 
by making circuits of fire, and by lying 
within them. Soon after wee put in for 
recruits at Gibralter, the first town wthin 
the Straits, finding it to be of small 
strength and less trade, affording only 
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some garden fruits, especially oranges and 
lemons ; the houses poor, suiting the in- 
habitants ; yet having dreign’d or fresh 
provisions somewhat low, and wee tyred 
of being so long in our moving tower, a 
Spanish bait, relish’t not ill, though in 
their dirty houses. (July 28.) The town 
is shadowed by an extravagant high hill, 
which no more than 3 or 4 (of many that 
attempted it) could climb ; on the top isa 
watch-tower, in which finding a Spaniard, 
and asking him (while I had scarce 
strength to do so) for some water to quench 
or violent heat and thirst, the only com- 
fort was this answer, ‘aqua d’infierno !’ 
‘water from hell ;’ but a lemon by chance 
I brought with me serv’d or necessitys. 
Upon this hill lives a hermit, who, when 
he espies ships at sea, puts out basketts 
to the towneward to signify how many 
they be, and from what parts they come. 
From the top of this hill into the sea is 
a horrid precipice, so high yt its prospect 
is said to reach 50 leagues, but I dare 
say I could see from it about 100 miles. 
After 2 days wee set sail from Gibralter, 
but gain’d no further y" y° Granada Hills, 
under which wee were in extremity of 
heat, becalm’d about 9 days, very near 
the shore, the violent reflex" of the sun 
burning and schorching us; while y* tops 
of the mountains or our heads were covered 
with snow as with a sheet, or fowls and 
sheep rotted alive, and stunk before they 
could be kill’d, drest, and sett upon the 
table ; and y* very sea, for want of motion, 
grew exceeding noisom; or bread was 
full of worms; or beer sower, and or 
water putrified: but, thanks be to God, 
at last wee had a prosperous gale, con- 
veying us in a short space from y® 
Spanish continent to the Iland of Ma- 
jorca, where our necessitys had a welcome 
supply. Majorca is a fair iland, about 
3 times as big as Thanet, very abundant 
in olives, so as to load about 10 good 
ships in a year with oyle, as also in 
divers garden fruits, but chiefly in oranges 
and lemons, which wee bought fresh from 
y® trees for about 6d. percwt. The iland 


and city is governed by the Viceroy and 
a Bishop, under y* King of Spain, who 
hearing that an English Ambassadr was 
come, sent each some of their attendants 
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to bid him welcome, and yt wth their 
presents of fruits and fresh provisions. 
These afterwards invited his Lordsh? on 
shore; but to avoid those courtesies, w*" 
from great persons have their inconve- 
niences, his Lords? was pleased to be in- 
disposed. However, Mr. Bendysh, Dr. 
Reyner, with 2 more gentlemen and my- 
self (under the notion of young mer- 
chants), went ashore, where squire Ben- 
dysh being soon discovered, wee were all 
requested to y° Bp’* palace, finding him 
nobly attended, and stately accommo- 
dated: but whilst all that came kist his 
garments, wee were set in chairs beside 
him and (after an hour’s discourse in 
Latin) treated with a large banquet ; and 
this done, hee in person attended us to 
shew us his stately garden, his pictures, 
his aviary, and his private chappell, 
beautified with a glorious altar, at which 
one of his chief fryers took occasion to 
tempt me to remain with them, and to be 
of y' religion. Having courted us with 
what his house afforded, he came with us 
to his gate, where unexpectedly wee found 
provided for us 2 of his best coaches 
drawn by stately mules, and in each 
coach a gentleman to accompany us; 
and thus were we carried round the city 
to see what was in it remarkable ; which 
were some fair streets, a handsome ex- 
change or burse, divers pretty convents 
and prettyer nuns; their great church, 
in which (besides many other reliques) 
is the body of a famous St. in mummy, 
said to have endured 400 years; but our 
best recreo was their cathedral mussique, 
wt (fortuning to be on a festival) was per- 
formed very solemnly, with nuns’ voices, 
and great variety of wind-instruments, 
better suited with a quire than any cor- 
dall instruments whatsoever, in that they 
resemble a voice more lively. The next 
day wee provided a handsome treat on 
shore, in return to y® gentlemen who had 
favored us the day before; when after or 
last course came in from y* Bishop a very 
rich banquet, and thus wee received from 
him the last compliment, as well as the 
first entertainment ; only wee requited his 
gentlemen with some English regalios 
from on board our ship. 


(To be continued.) 





Mr. Ursan, 
IN arranging the detached fragments 
of evidence respecting the History of 


THE HISTORY OF “ GOD SAVE THE KING.” 






God Save the King, which I proposed * 
(in p. 142) to select from Mr. Clark’s 
volume entitled “‘ An Account of the 





Gent. Maa. Vou, VI, 





= Ina private letter, J. R. W. has complained that I have misrepresented his 
meaning by assuming that (in June, p. 594) he attributed the authorship of the words 


‘ 
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National Anthem,” &c. I shall place 
them in the following order :— 

I. As to the time of its origin ; the 
person and political party for whom it 
was written; 

Il. The author of the words ; 

III. The composer of the music ; 

IV. The adapter of the music on its 
revival. : 

I shall not include in the inquiry 
Mr. Clark’s preposterous theories re- 
specting Dr. Bull and Ben Jonson, 
because I consider that the sole foun- 
dation on which they rested, was re- 
moved by Dr. Kitchener’s simple dis- 
covery of the nature of Bull’s perform- 
ance under the same title, to which ] 
before alluded. Therefore, 

I. As to the time of the origin of 
the Song, it appears to be pretty well 
agreed that it was in the reign of James 
the Second. 

Dr. Burney told the Duke of Glou- 
cester that the earliest copy of the 
words we are acquainted with begins 


** God save great James our King !’’ 


And Dr. Arne told Dr. Burney that 
«it was a received opinion that it was 
written and composed for the Catholic 
Chapel of James the Second.” —(Gent. 
Mag. Aug. 1814, p. 100.) Miss Bur- 
ney, writing to Mr. Clark in 1818, was 
perfectly assured that her father believ- 
ed it to have been originally sung in ho- 
nour of King James.—(Clark, p. 53.) 
Verax (Gent. Mag. Nov. 1795) had 
often heard the late Dr. Campbell of 
Queen-square affirm, that he knew it 
to have been sung, mutatis mutandis, at 
the Coronation of James the Second. 
** When the tune was revived in 1745, 
tradition said that the words of God 
save the King were written, and the 
tune composed, for King James the 
Second, at the time when the Prince 
of Orange was expected to land in 


[Oct, 


England. Dr. [Benjamin] Cooke, late 
Organist at the Abbey, told me that, 
when he was a boy, he remembered to 
have heard the tune sung to the words 
of ‘ God save great Jamzs our King.’” 
E. I. in Gent. Mag. Feb. 1796. 

Benjamin Victor, in a letter written 
in Oct. 1745 to David Garrick, calls it 
an “old anthem tune—the very words 
and music of an old anthem that was 
sung at St. James’s Chapel for King 
James the Second, when the Prince of 
Orange was landed.” (Letters, i. 118.) . 

There are thus various testimonies 
that the person for whom it was written 
was King James the Second; and, 
such having been the fact, it continued 
a song of the Stuart party, until, on its 
revival in 1745, it was wrested from 
them, and became a powerful weapon 
in the hands of the other side. 

On one or more drinking glasses * 
preserved by descendants of adherents 
of the Pretender, were these verses :— 

God save the King, I pray, 

God save the King, ‘I pray, 

God save the King ! 

Send him victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

SoonT to reign over us, 

God save the King. 
God bless the Prince of Wales, 
The true-born Prince of Wales, 
Sent us by Thee ; 

Grant us one favour more, 

The King for to restore, 

As Thou has done before 

The Familie. 

On the mentioning of the Prince of 
Wales, in the second stanza, Mr. 
Clark has remarked, “‘ from this line 
it would appear that these verses must 
have been written either about the 
time, or rather before, the Rebellion in 
1715 ;” but it is evident from that very 
line that they could only have been 
written after Nov. 30, 1720, when the 





of ‘* Grand Dieu! sauvez le Roi!’’ to the Sieur de Lulli, as well as the music. The 











French statement, it is true, only stated that the Sieur de Lulli set the music to the 
verses ; but that point is immaterial, as J. R. W. certainly argued in favour both of 
‘* the measure of the words’’ as well as ‘‘ the music,’’ as alike ‘‘ closely coinciding 
with and resembling the measure’’ of God save the King. 

* Mr. Clark’s account of this is (like other parts of his book) confused. In p. 38 
he says, ‘‘ cut in glass on an old drinking-cup still preserved at Fingask Castle, in the 
Carse of Gowrie, N. B. the seat of P. Murray Tripland, Esq.” But on his plate ‘‘ The 
glass is now in the possession of Mrs. Glen (late Mrs. Bruce, of Cowden, Perthshire), 
28, Golden Square, the property of Miss Bruce, the lineal representative of Henry 
Bruce, the 16th Baron of Clackmannan.’’ There were two others with it, on one of 
which was a Portrait of the Pretender, and on the other (on a silver base) this in- 
scription: ‘* God bless King James the Eight.’’ 

T Printed version in Clark, p. 38; in his plate ‘ Long.”’ 
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young Pretender was born; or before 
Sept. 6, 1701, when King James the 
Second died. Notwithstanding that 
one of the other glasses (as mentioned 
in the note) named ‘‘ King James the 
Eighth,’ 1 am somewhat inclined to 
refer these stanzas to the earlier pe- 
riod; 1. because the term ‘‘ ¢rue-born 
Prince of Wales”’ appears to allude to 
the warming-pan story; and 2. the 
wording of the latter part of the verse 
seems to imply that ‘‘ the Familie” 
were not yet supplanted in the throne 
(as they were after the Hanoverian 
succession); only that ‘‘ the King” 
himself was deprived of his right, as 
he was whilst his daughters still re- 
presented “ the Familie.” 

Though usurped by the Hanove- 
rians, the Jacobites could scarcely re- 
linquish their loyal Anthem. ‘‘ The 
Doctor [Campbell, before mentioned] 
was a conscientious adherer to the 
Stuart interest; and I have heard him 
say, more than once, that he could 
cordially unite with the most staunch 
Whigs in singing their favourite air, 
as reminding him of his ‘ poor deluded 
Sovereign.’”’ And Mr. Denne (Gent. 
Mag. March, 1796) mentions that “ a 
neat and significant parody” * was 
“‘ chorussed with high glee” by the 
Tories at Oxford. 

II. Respecting the author of the 
words,—the present Song is so com- 
pletely a structure of various periods, 
that little individual merit can be re- 
flected from its authorship. The origi- 
nal germ was evidently the words of a 
Catch for four voices, composed by Dr. 
Blow, called, ‘‘ The King’s Health,” 
and written, it is said, ‘‘On King 
Charles the Second” (Clark, who has 
engraved the music): 

‘* God preserve his Majesty ; 

And for ever send him victory ; 
And confound all his enemies. 
Take off your hock, Sir !’’ 

In this is contained more than half 
of what B. Victor has quoted as ‘‘ the 
very words” of the ‘‘ old anthem :” 

O Lord our God arise, 
Confound the enemies 
Of [James] our King ; 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King ! 


The loyal benediction in the Catch 
is, in the Anthem, merely converted 
into a direct Address to the Deity. 

In order to lengthen the Anthem 
into the Song, the two first lines were 
removed, and amplified into a second 
stanza; the word confound, being 
wanted for another line, was altered 
to scatter; and it may be supposed that 
the poet had in his view the phrases 
** Scatter his enemies” and ‘‘Confound 
their devices” in the prayer for the 5th 
of November, as well as the hymn 
of Moses before the ark: ‘‘ Rise up, 
Lord, and let thine enemies be scattered ; 
and let them that hate thee flee before 
thee.” + 

The last stanza was new in 1745; 
and is characterized at once by its 
genuine Whiggism and its bad 
rhymes,—store—pour ; laws—cause— 
voice ; reign, and King. There have 
probably been more additional and oc- 
casional verses written to God save the 
King, than to any other composition 
whatever : many of those are printed 
by Mr. Clark. Even at the time of its 
production, in 1745, some ambitious 
poet made “ An attempt to improve 
the song ‘ God save the King,’ p. 552, 
the former words having no merit but 
their loyalty.” (See Gent. Mag. Dec. 
1745, p. 662.) But there is another 
merit for a popular song, more impor- 
tant than correct or figurative poetry, 
namely, simplicity, which that aspiring 
«‘improver”’ and his followers have 
too generally lost sight of. 

III. The composer is said to have 
been either, 

1. Henry Purcell. 

2. Anthony Jones. 

3. Benjamin Rogers. 

4. Henry Carey. 

1. A. M.T. when conversant among 
the musicians of the year 1750, always 
understood that the tune of ‘ God save 
the King’ was a composition of the 
famous Henry Purcell, for the chapel 
of James the Second, and used there 
as an anthem.” (Gent. Mag. Nov. 
1795, p. 907.) 

Verax also thinks Dr. Campbell 
used to add, that the younger Purcell 
was the composer. (Gent Mag. ibid.) 

2. ‘* God save the King is supposed 
to have been composed by Anthony 





* Mr. Denne asked for a copy of this ‘‘ as a curiosity ;’’ but the request does not 
appear to have been answered. May it be now repeated with better success ? 
t+ Numbers, x. 35; also Psalm Ixxxviii. 1, ‘* Let God arise,” &c. 
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Jones, musician, contemporery with 
Purcell, and grandfather of the late 
Mrs. Arne, Mrs. Lampe, and Mrs. 
Jones, all stage-singers, whilst spin- 
sters, by the name of Young.” (E. I. 
im Gent. Mag. for Feb. 1796.) 

3. ‘* Dr. [Benjamin] Cooke assured 
me that he believed the tune was com- 
posed by a Dr. Rogers, in the time of 
Henry VIII.” (M. in Gent. Mag. 
1795.) Dr. Rogers lived in the reign 
of James the Second; but he is not 
likely to have composed an anthem in 
the King’s honour, as he was, in 1685, 
ejected by his Majesty’s order from the 
situation of organist to Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford. 

4. The claim for Henry Carey was 
put forward by his son George Savile 
Carey, who stated, ‘‘1 have heard the 
Tate Mr. Pearce Galliard, an able 
counsellor in the law, and a colleague 
of my father, assert, time after time, 
that my father was the author of God 
save the King, and that it was pro- 
duced in the year 1745 or 1746 ;” and 
G. S. Carey supported his story by a 
letter from the celebrated Dr. Harring- 
ton of Bath, whose friend Mr. John 
Smith (assistant to Handel) had “often 
told me what follows ; viz. that your 
father came to him with the words and 
music, desiring him to correct the bass, 
which Mr. Smith told him was not 
proper, and at your father’s request he 
wrote down another in correct har- 
mony.” But, independently of the 
more credible evidence of other ac- 
counts, both these statements carry 
their refutation with them; the first, 
because Henry Carey died Oct. 4, 
1743,* before the date when his son 
says he wrote the song; and the se- 
cond, because Carey’s published Bal- 
lads and Cantatas prove that he was 
perfectly equal to the composition of a 
bass. The circumstance that Henry 
Carey published, in 1740, a Collection 
of his Works, in which God save the 
King is not to be found, is also a testi- 
mony against his claim. 

The fact is, that G. S. Carey ad- 


(Oct. 


vanced the claim from pecuniary mo- 
tives, after Charles Dibdin had beer 
allowed 200/. a year for having written 
so many good songs for the Navy. This 
induced Carey to try his luck; and he 
even aimed after the same sum—‘“‘ As 
it has been whispered abroad, nay even 
given in print, that an annuity of 2001. 
per annum had been bestowed on me 
im consequenee of my father being the 
author of God save the King, | think 
it a duty incumbent on me to acquaint 
the world that no such consideration 
has yet transpired.” This was a pretty 
strong hint of his expectations: but it 
did not answer; nor had he better 
success on making a journey to Wind- 
sor to urge his claims; of which he . 
relates the particulars. (See Clark, 
p- 15). The Duke of Gloucester took 
the trouble to inquire of Dr. Burney, 
whether the claim for Henry Carey 
was well founded; the Doctor re- 
plied, that he knew the words were 
not written for any King George; and 
then proceeded to relate to the Duke 
what I have quoted elsewhere. (Gent. 
Mag. Aug. 1814.) 

Carey and Rogers are thus removed 
from the contest ; whilst for Anthony 
Jones there seems to be only the asser- 
tion of the correspondent of the Gent.’s 
Mag. who signed E. I. 

B. B. in the Gent. Mag. for March 
1796, p. 208, says, ‘‘ The original tune 
to God save the King (the tune at least 
which evidently furnished the subject 
of it) is to be found in a book of Harp- 
sichord Lessons, by Henry Purcell, 
published by his widow after his death 
{which occurred in 1695]. [It is in 
four parts: Carey could therefore have 
no occasion to request the addition of 
a bass, had he himself been unequal to 
the composing one.” 

Among all his engraved music, Mr. 
Clark has not given this of Purcell. 
I leave to those skilled in the art to 
discover the composition, and pronounce 
its identity ; but, in the present uncer- 
tainty, as the Catch was Blow’s, and 


as he was one of James the Second’s 





* He committed suicide. The account given of him by Mr. Clark is very extraor- 
dinary,—that he was then upwards of 80 years of age, having been born about the 
year 1663; but that his son, George Savile Carey, was born in 1743, the very year of 
his death. Probably, however, the elder Carey was not so old. He was a natural 
son of George Savile, first Marquis of Halifax, who died in 1695. The date of his 


first dramatic piece is 1722. 
ef a daughter of George Savile Carey. 


The late tragedian, Edmund Kean, was the natural son 
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Private Musicians, and Master of the 
Children at the Chapel Royal, I would 
suggest also a search among the works 
of John Blow, Mus. D. 

IV. The time of the Song’s revival 
and riseto popularity, isfixed with more 
certainty than that of its origin. We 
have the testimony of Dr. Burney and 
others that it was in the year 1745; 
and its editio princeps in its present 
form of three stanzas, with the music, 
was printed in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for October 1745, in the midst 
of the Rebellion, being then called (in 
the Contents) ‘‘ God save our lord the 
King, a New Song, set for two voices,” 
and (in p. 552) ‘‘ A Song for two 
Voices, as sung at both Playhouses.” 

With this agrees the contemporary 
letter of Benjamin Victor, written in 
the same month (and in these matters 
contemporary evidence is worth half a 
dozen traditions) :—‘‘ The Stage, at 
both Houses, is the most pious, as 
well as most loyal place, in the three 
Kingdoms. Twenty men appear at 
the end of every Play; and one step- 
ping forward from the rest, with up- 
lipted hands and eyes, begins singing, 
to an old anthem tune, the following 
words (as in p. 371). 

“Which are the very words and 
music,” &c. (as before quoted). 

To the very powerful influence of 
popular enthusiasm, bursting forth at 
this hazardous crisis, may clearly be 
attributed the universal favour and 
acceptance to which this Song so ra- 
pidly attained ; being elevated at once, 
as it were by acclamation, into the 
rank of the sovereign of all our popular 
melodies, the rallying-cry of Britons, 
and their ‘“‘ National Anthem,”—an 
honour which its sentiments and its 
harmony alone, however meritorious, 
might not have achieved when the pub- 
lic mind was listless and indifferent. 

There is an additional verse, which, 
from the coetaneous nature of its con- 
tents, may almost be called a part of 
the original Song of 1745: though, 
being of temporary application only, it 
was but short-lived. Mr. Clark has 
given a copy of it in p. 8; and it was 
also stored in the memory of an old 
friend of my own (who was born in 
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the very year 1745, and was thus the 
associate of those who heard it first 
sung). It is this: 
Oh! grant that Marshal Wade 
May by thy gracious aid 
Victory bring ; 
May he sedition hush, 
And like a torrent rush 
Rebellious Scots to crush, 
And the French King !* 


We have now to consider who was 
the adapter of the Music on the revival 
of this Political Hymn. Mr. D’Israeli, 
in his important letter¢ on this sub- 
ject in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
August 1814, which I have already 
twice quoted, gives a circumstantial ac- 
count of this from the mouth of Dr. 
Burney. “I remember well,” says 
the Doctor, “ when it was first intro- 
duced so as to become a popular air, 
which was in the year of the Scotch 
Rebellion, 1745. Dr. Arne then set it 
for the Theatre, and it was received 
with so much delight, that it was re- 
echoed in the streets, and for two or 
three years subsequent to that time.” 

This appears very satisfactory, and 
seems to reply fully to the claim for 
the adaptation which E. I. (who was 
before cited in favour of Anthony 
Jones) had, in 1796, put in for Dr. 
Burney himself. His statement is :— 
“‘ During the rebellion in 1745, Dr. 
Burney, author of the General History 
of Music, composed parts to the old 
melody, at the desire of Mrs. Cibber, 
for Drury-lane Theatre; where it was 
sung in a slow and solemn manner, in 
three parts, by Mrs. Cibber, Mr. 
Beard, and Mr. Reinhold, the father 
of the present singer of that name, and 
repeated in chorus, augmented in force 
usually by the whole audience. It 
was called for at this theatre for near 
two years after the suppression of the 
Rebellion.” Gent. Mag. for Feb. 1796. 

Mr. Clark, to reconcile these ac- 
counts, adopts (in p. 40) the conclu- 
sion that it “‘ was harmonized for one 
theatre by Dr. Arne, and by Dr. Bur- 
ney for the other ;” but this scarcely 
agrees with the ignorance of the author- 
ship to which Dr. Burney himself is 
said to have owned, nor with a letter 
which Miss Burney, his daughter, 





* Thus my old friend; in Mr. Clark’s 
‘* God save the King !’’ 


copy it is the ordinary concluding line : 


+ Cited by Mr. Clark, p. 39, as an anonymous paragraph in the Morning Post f 
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wrote in 1818 in answer to Mr. Clark’s 
inquiries: ‘‘ I have no recollection of 
ever having heard my father mention 
the name of its composer ; on the con- 
trary, I seem to have a confused re- 
membrance of having heard him de- 
clare, that he himself did not know 
whom to ascribe it to.” 

Surely, bad Dr. Burney at all assist- 
ed in adapting the Song in 1745, the 
circumstance would have been alluded 
to by himself or his daughter on one of 
these occasions. Dr. Burney was only 
nineteen in 1745, and yet unknown; 
Arne was much engaged with the 
theatres, and leader of the band at 
Drury-lane (before 1745, but whether 
actually so in that year I cannot say). 
Thus, if we may credit our authorities, 
we have a disclaimer on the part of 
Dr. Burney, and a testimony from him 
in favour of Dr. Arne. 
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We are now therefore arrived at the 
close of our inquiry; and the result 
appears to be, that the original music 
of God save the King, with the single 
stanza as quoted by Benjamin Victor, 
was an anthem prepared by Purcell 
or Blow for the chapel of King James 
the Second; that its revival took 
place in 1745, when the second and 
third verses were added, and the 
music adapted for the theatres by Dr. 
Arne ; and that the great popularity it 
then at once attained was owing to 
the patriotic enthusiasm of the English 
people at that period, whilst the enemy 
was at the gates, when every timid 
spirit was praying for delivrance from 
*‘the Devil, the Pope, and the Pre- 
tender,”” and when every bolder loy- 
alist was most eager, as Lady Town- 
shend told Horace Walpole, even to 
eat the rebels! J.G.N. 
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Letters or Sir JoHN VANBRUGH, 
To TONSON, THE BooKSELLER. 
(Continued from p. 29.) 

London, July y¢ 30%, 1703. 
I WRIT to you about a fortnight 
since, and have since spoak more than 
once to L4 Essex for his arms, which 
he said he woud not fail to send you, 
and has don ’t for aught I know: he’s 
allways at Cashiobury, and Jack Dor- 
mer has kept him company there this 
month, by the help of Di. Kirk, who 
has been there as long; but she’s come 
away at last, and so is he. I said 
something to you of that matter in my 
last; my opinion is strengthen’d upon 
it since, by his staying there so long, 
and that in the soberest way in the 
world, playing at brag with the women 
every night, instead of drinking ; and 
even my Lord Essex chim’d into this 
way of living very contentedly. Dunch 
is overjoyd to see Dormer buzzing 
about the candle, and is in great hopes 
he ’ll bob into ’t, at last, as he did. 
St Roger Mosthyn is wedded to L* 


Nottingham’s daughter ; and you have 
heard, no doubt, that that old prig, Sr 
Steven Fox, has tack’d himself to a 
young wench of twenty. She was a 
parson’s daughter,* and a parson ma- 
nag’d the match, a young dog; a smirk, 
who, I suppose, has agreed with her 
how matters are to be when widdow- 
hood comes; but I hope she’ll reward 
him with her Abigall. Mr. Fox and 
his wife have been sower upon this 
matter ; my Lord Northampton and his 
folks were wiser, put on a gay air, and 
came immediately up to towne to con- 
gratulate; I wish my L* Cornwallis 
had done so too: but | don’t yet hear 
what turn he gives it. I hear there is 
something on foot towards a match 
between L* Hartford and L’Y Mary 
Churchill, tho’ that between her and 
Lord Mounthermer was thought fix’d.t 

My Lord Wharton was got to Holme 
Pierpoint in his way to York, and 
there fell very ill. His law business 
was however so much in his head, that 
he fain would have gone on, but with 





* Christian, daughter of the Rev. Charles Hope of Naseby, Lincolnshire: she was 
the mother of the first Earl of [chester and the first Lord Holland; and, faithful to 


Sir Stephen’s memory, died his widow in 1718. 


Sir Stephen was seventy-five at the 


period of this marriage ; and died in 1716, having had issue by it two sons and two 

daughters. 
+ The Marquis afterwards married Frances Thynne, grand-daughter of the first Vis- 

count Weymouth. Lady Mary Churchill was married to John 2nd Duke of Montagu. 
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much ado they prevailed with him to 
go back to Winchington, where he 
writ to Dr Garth to meet him; Dr 
Sloan too went downe, and extream il* 
they found him on Satterday last: on 
Munday he was so much worse, that 
they had very little hopes of him, and 
he none at all of himself. He acted 
the hero however, took formall leave 
of ’em all; talk’d to his sona good 
deal, and charg’d him with a great 
of duty and respect to his mother; said 
a great deal to L* Vasseur* about his 
education, and shewd a world of ten- 
derness and regard to Madam, telling 
her he begd she wou’d forgive him 


that he left the guardianship of his son. 


to her only during her widdowhood, 
he being fearfull that if she marry’d 
again it might prove to his prejudice. 
She melted downe with all this, threw 
herself upon the ground, and was not 
to be comforted. Then came all the 
principal burgesses of Ailsbury to en- 
quire after him, and he order’d ’em to 
be brought into his room, shook ’em 
every one by the hand, and by his 
usuall treatment of honest Tom, Dick, 
and so forth, bid ’em farewell, and 
stick firm to their principles; then re- 
commended himself heartily to the Kit- 
cat anddyed—bite. He got alittle sleep 
that night ; by God’s help and the doc- 
tor’s was better next day; and on 
Wednesday Garth left him (he says) 
out of danger. He go’s downe to him 
again to-morrow, and is positive he 
will recover; but has as long a hill to 
climb up to health and strength again 
as he had before.t 

I have here sent you my own coat 
of arms, and have written to L‘ Car- 
lisle for his; but if you spend much 
more of your time about ’em in Hol- 
land, we all resolve never to subscribe 
to another book that must carry you 
beyond sea. 

I have nothing to say about publick 
affairs, but that our favourite Portugal 
treaty, when we were in great haste 
for it from Vienna, was left in a land- 
waiter’s hands at Harwich about a 
week. The fellow swore twas no 
treaty, but a bundle of Flanders lace, 
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and so broak it open ; upon which the 
gentleman that brought it refus’d to 
take it again, and came away without 
it. An order has been sent downe for 
it since, and we have it at last. I had 
like to have forgot what I am to say 
to you from Mrs. Roach; she’s in 
great fear you shou’d forget her Flan- 
ders lace; you may draw a bill for the 
money, she says, when you please. I 
am most heartily yours. J.V. 
To Mr. Tonson, at Mr. Valck’s house, 
near the Stadt House, in Amster- 
dam. 
Wensday. 

I have just now been with L¢ Car- 
lisle, who has nam’d Friday for the 
Barns expedition. I have seen Lady 
Marlborough since, and she agrees to 
it, and will order a bardge at White- 
hall. The company she names are— 
two ladys besides herself, L* Carlisle, 
L* Clare, Horace Walpole, Dr Sam" 
Garth, and Mr. Benson. 

I’m y* faithfully, J. Vansruen. 

London, July ye 18t, 1719. 

Here has been so great a slaughter of 
your old friends since you went, 1 wish 
those who are left may have share 
enough in your affections to incline 
you to think of England with any plea- 
sure. 1 don’t know whether you ’ll 
reckon me amongst the first or the last, 
since I have taken this great leap in 
the dark,—marriage. But tho’ you 
shou’d rate me with the former, I 
know at least you wou’d be glad to 
know how’t is in this (perhaps) you 
future state ; for you have not forgot 
it ever was agreed, if I fell, you’d trem- 
ble. Don’t be too much dismay’d 
however ; for, if there be any truth in 
a married man (who I own 1 have 
ever esteemed a very lying creature), I 
have not yet repented. Thus far ’tis 
possible you may believe me; if I offer 
at more ’tis like you won’t; so I have 
done. Only this, that I am confirm’d 
(as far as six months’ practice goes) 
my old opinion was right, that what- 
ever there was of good or bad in mar- 
riage, it was fitter to end one’s life 





* Qu. Who? 
t+ Lord Wharton lived to be afterwards created Earl of Wharton in 1706, and Mar- 


quess in 1715; he died in the latter year. His son here mentioned was subsequently 
the eccentric Duke of Wharton. 
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with than begin it. I don’t know 
how to reproach you for not writing 
to me, since you might give me my 
reproach again ; but I have very often 
enquir’d at Shakespear’s Head how 
you did, and what you did, and more 
than once have found myself so far 
from a slave, that I have dar’d to own 
I wish’d my self with you for eight 
and fourty hours ; for you must know, 
whatever evils marriage may design 
me, it has not yet lessen’d one grain 
of my affections to an old friend. And 
as to the place you are in, I am so far 
from being disgusted to it by the treat- 
ment I once met with, that I think 
that very thing (at least the occasion 
of it) has doubled a romantic desire of 
seeing it again. In short, 1 have it so 
much in my thoughts, that I have 
talk’t even my gentlewoman into a 
good disposition of being of the party, 
if things will fall kindly out for it, 
next spring. In the meantime I hope 
you’ll make a winter trip to England; 
and after being a little pleas’d with 
some folks, and very weary of others, 
you’ll find yourself ready for a fresh 
expedition. 

lately went to make my L‘ Cob- 
ham a visit at Stowe, where he is very 
well, and in very good humour, and 
much entertain’d with (besides his 
wife) the improvements of his house 
and gardens, in which he spends all 
he has to spare. 1 took Blenheim in 
my way back, not with any affection 
(for I am thoroughly wean’d) but some 


curiosity, the Duchess of Marborough 
having taken a run at last to finish it 
in earnest ; which (tho’ in no good or 
gracefull manner) she has advanc’d so 
far, that in less than a month it will 
be fit to receive the Duke, who is at 
Windsor Lodge till ’tis ready for him. 
He is, in point of health, much as 
usual, and, I doubt, not likely ever to 
grow better. She is likewise, in point 
of vigour, as she used to be, and not 
very likely to grow worse. 

I din’d yesterday here in towne with — 
the Duke of Newcastle, who talked 
very much of -you (as he often do’s), 
and your health and good return was 
drank. The Brigadier is at the old 
rate, storm and sunshine. He was 
e’en gone t’other day; but the ladys 
stood his friends and made all up. The 
Duke has fitted up and furnished Not- 
tingham Castle, and designs to go 
there in August. 

I have nothing to say to you of state 
affairs, the spirit of that conversation 
being all sunk with the Queen. We 
are so quiet the whole Regency had 
fallen asleep, if it had not been for a 
few Highlanders and weavers. 

I believe my brother Charles is com- 
ing home thorough France ; he ’Il pro- 
bably stop a little at Paris, where I 
hope you ’Il drink a chopine together. 
If you ’Il let me hear from you, say 
what you will, your letter will be as 
welcome as ever to your faithfull old 
friend and servant, J. VansRuGH. 

(To be continued.) 





AncIENT SEPULCHRAL CrossEs. 


THE ancient Church of St. Martin’s, 
Canterbury, which is supposed to stand 
on the site of the first church erected 
in that city, if not the first Christian 
church in England, has always been 
an object of much interest to the anti- 
quarian visitor.* ‘‘ For 349 years,” 
says Sumner, “ from the time of Arch- 
bishop Theodore to that of Archbishop 





~ * A view of the present church will be 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
Jan. 1813. There is a plate of the mag- 
nificent circular font in Hasted’s Kent, 
and it has been frequently engraved in 
other books. A small woodcut of the 
Church forms the frontispiece tothe Penny 
Sunday Reader, a useful weekly tract, 
edited by the present worthy Rector. 
5 
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Lanfranc, this was the Bishop’s see of 
a suffragan Bishop or Chorepiscopus. 
Lanfranc founded in its stead the Arch- 
deaconry of Canterbury.” 

The preceding woodcut represents a 
cross, dug up, about eleven years ago, 
near the wallsof the church. There can 
be little doubt that it was originally 
applied to the same purpose us the 
headstones now seen in every church- 
yard ; the oldest of which, it may be re- 
marked, are much smaller than those 
now generally made. Small crosses 
erected upon graves are frequently re- 
presented in old missals ; and indeed 
are still customary in Roman Catholic 
countries. The freshness of its appear- 
ance, and the sharpness of the carving, 
could not be surpassed if it had re- 
cently come from the stonemason’s 
hands ; but it was broken into several 
pieces. The whole breadth of it was 
little more than a foot. The inscrip- 
tions were published in the British 
Magazine for Dec. 1832, but not being 
very accurately copied, they have not 
hitherto been decyphered. The cha- 
racters on one side are raised, within 
a hollow channel, and appear to have 
been intended for Herbryhpt. 

It might be suggested that this was 
a gravestone formed to commemorate 
some ancient priest of the name of 
Herbright, or Herbert—possibly one 
of the Saxon Chorepiscopi of St. Mar- 
tin’s ; but such an idea,—even if the 
characters would sustain the assign- 
ment of so early a date, which is very 
doubtful,—appears to be contradicted 
also by the form of the cross, which, 
it will be seen, resembles nearly the 
tracery of the late, or perpendicular pe- 
riod of English eubinetene. With 
this latter date accords also the in- 


This, unlike the former, is engraved in 
the stone,—as might have been done 
if the cross was a second time employed 
to commemorate a deceased person ; 
and it may also be observed, that there 
is a very great difference between the 
two inscriptions in the form of the 


letter h. It is just possible, though 
not very likely, that the fashion of the 
Gent. Maa. Vor. VI. 
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cross might be altered when it was in- 
scribed with the name of Whyte, with- 
out effacing the former name: or was 
Herbryhtht the name of any canonized 
person, under whose protection W. 
Whyte desired to repose? Perhaps 
some Kentish antiquary can inform us 
who Herbright was? 

It must be added, that in the pave- 
ment of the church is another very 
ancient fragment, being a piece of 
white marble about nine inches long 
and six wide, engraved with a small 
trefoil-headed figure resembling the 
limb of across. This, though perhaps 
only a portion of one of the flat grave- 
stones ornamented with crosses, which 
are not uncommon, has been consi- 
dered a great curiosity, and is repre- 
sented in Hasted’s Kent (folio edit. rv. 
AQ5). 

By way of illustration to the abave, 
may be compared, or rather contrasted, 
a really Anglo-Saxon sculpture of a 
small cross, of which the following 
representation and description are ex- 
tracted from Whitaker’s History of 
Richmondshire, vol. 1. p. 371 : 

‘* No church is mentioned as existing 
at Wensley at the time of the Domesday 
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Survey ; yet the head of a cross now re- 
maining in the vestry, and inscribed in 
Saxon characters Domfrid [Donfrid], 
proves beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that there was a church or chapel at this 
place before the Conquest, of which the 
probability is that it was destroyed by the 
ravages of the Danes.”’ 


The figures round the cross are in the 


same situations in which the four 
winged beasts of the Revelations, the 
symbols of the Evangelists, are fre- 
quently placed ; but the present appear 
only grotesque and ornamental, with- 
out particular meaning ; the two upper 
are birds, and the two lower beasts. 
J.G.N. 





CATALOGUE OF THE DOUCEAN MUSEUM, 
at Goopricu Court, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


(Continued from Vol. VI. p. 160.) 


ENAMELS, &c. (continued.) 


16. A piece of steel, flat with a round 
top, 6 inches by 3, on which a portion of 
the city of Venice has been engraved, re- 
lieved by blue colour and gilding. It has 
in it a key-hole, and was therefore in all 
probability part of a chest. 


17. A beautiful box made of steel em- 
bossed, with or-molu columns and frame 
work, of the close of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. The plate on the top is di- 
vided into a representation of the Holy 
Family and another of the Ascension, by a 
cross bearing the Saviour with a scull at 
its foot ; and with the sun and moon one 
on each side above. On pushing the 
scull to the left, a hinge to the cross is 
liberated, so that by gently touching the 
sun, it springs up and discloses the key- 
hole. The lock within side, with six bolts 
moving in opposite directions, is a splen- 
did specimen of German work of the pe- 
riod; and although of such great age, 
allows the key to traverse with the greatest 
ease. In front is Moses feeding the Is- 
raelites in the wilderness ; at the back he 
is bruising the head of the serpent. On 
one side the idolatry of the people and 
fracture of the tables ; and on the other 
a warrior stoned to death. This was once 
the property of Mr. Beckford, and bought 
by Mr. Douce at Signior Franci’s sale. 


18. A table, which once belonged to 
Mr. Beckford, and bought at the same 
time as the last described, of Limoges 
enamel on copper, of the close of Henry 
the Eighth’s reign. In the centre is a 
large plate ten inches diameter, on which 
is represented the feast of gods and god- 
desses. To fill the spandrils occasioned 
by this plate being put into a square, 
foliated festoons have been adopted. A 
convex bevelled border, raised at less than 
half angles, is ornamented with a beauti- 
ful scroll. The colours used are blue, 
light blue, white, black, light red, and 


gold; and the size of the whole table, 
with its ebony frame, 19 inches square. 

19. Two plates of Edward the Sixth’s 
reign, of Limoges enamel on copper, the 
diameter of which is 8 inches. The sub- 
ject on one is 1ANVIER, represented by 
the interior of a house shewing a feast in 
the dining-room and the cooking in the 
kitchen, while the clouds are pouring 
forth rain. On the back is a cluster of 
marks with architectural ornaments, out- 
side of which is a gilt scroll on a black 
ground. The other plate has a represen- 
tation of vine (June), giving the sheep- 
shearing, and the trees loaded with fruit 
as at that season. In the clouds appears 
the sign of Cancer. At the back are masks 
and architectural ornaments differing in 
form from those previously mentioned, 
but the borders are the same. 

20. A plate of Limoges enamel on cop- 
per, gold, and white, on a dark blue 
ground; the diameter 7} inches. The 
interior subject represents three females 
at the bath. At the back is an old man’s 
head with the word MeRcvReE in an Eliza- 
bethan scroll. 

21. An hexagonal inkstand of Limoges 
enamel on copper, mounted with or-molu. 
The subjects, taken from the story of Her- 
cules, are well drawn and in brilliant co- 
lours. One is superscribed, Hercules et 
Antee; the next, Hercules tua cerbere 
quane ; then, Le cenctaure print Dianira; 
then we have simply the word Hercules, 
and see him represented supporting the 
world; next, Hercules print Dianara, the 
centaur being killed; the last is not 
named, but is probably the interview with 
Cacus. The height of the inkstand is 34 
actor and its date about Edward the 

ixth. 


22. Two stands of Limoges enamel on 
copper, black, white, and gold, mounted 
in or-molu, 34 inches high; same date as 
theinkstand. On the top of one a female 
head surrounded by a border of boys and 
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fruit; round the side nymphs disturbed 
while bathing, Venus and Adonis, &c.; 
on the top of the other a man’s head in a 
Phrygian cap, surrounded with a border 
similar to that of the other; round the 
side the fate of Actzon. 


23. A Limoges enamel on copper, black 
and white, 6 inches by 33. The subject is 
the offerings of the wise kings, which is 
cleverly managed. The costume would 
fix this at the early part of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. 


CINQUE-CENTO BRONZES, &c. 

1. A groupe of Cupids playing with a 
mask, a bronze in the manner of the an- 
tique, 34 inches by 2 inches. 

2. A naked youth sleeping, his left 
hand on a decapitated boar’s head, while 
a female figure behind holds out with one 
hand the mask of Jupiter Ammon, and 
with the other arouses the fire of an altar. 
The inscription above is vLocriNo. This 
bronze measures 3 inches by 24. 


3. Cacus pulling the oxen backwards 
into his cave. The inscriptioh is o . Mo- 
DERNI. The size of this bronze is 33 by 24. 


4. A group buffeting a boy on an ass’s 
back. The size is a square of 13. 


5. A warrior on horseback falling into 
a pit before several naked personages, 24 
by 23 inches. 

6. Our Saviour with the labarum, fol- 
lowed by three naked figures, curing those 
who were troubled with evil spirits. 
Over the three figures are Valer. Bellus. 
Viceti. The size of this bronze is 44 by 24. 


7. An oval medallion in brass, of the 
Crucifixion. At the bottom the words, 
MORS MEA VITATUA. Size 3} inches by 
2% inches. 


8. An oval of lead 2§ by 34, on which 
is embossed a Dance of Death, with the 
armorial bearings of Death in the centre, 
viz. a scull and snake, crest on a barred 
helmet an hour-glass between the bones 
of two arms supporting a scull. This is 
of the time of Elizabeth. 


9. An oval plate of copper 53 by 44 
inches, on which is Minerva castigating a 
culprit for tying a female to a tree. 


10. A thin plate of copper, on which 
has been beaten up the figure of a fool, 
holding a cock instead of a hawk on his 
fist. The ruffles at his wrists shew a 
modern date, but the style of art is very 
good. 


11. A plate of brass 54 by 3% inches, 
with Russian symbols of the Greek church, 
and inscriptions in that language. 


12, A smaller ditto 3 inches by 23. 
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13. A figure of a fool very cleverly exe- 
cuted; the height is 7 inches, in brown 
bronze. é' 

14. Another 4 inches high, in green 
bronze. 

15. The bell of a fool’s cap in green 
bronze. 


16. Bronze bar of an antient purse. 
In the centre on one side is 1ms, on the 
corresponding part of the other side 
MARIA; and along the bar} AVE MARIA 
GRATIA PLENA DOMINUS. 


17. Another with simply the letter x 
on one side, and a Tr on the other, length 
7% inches. 

13, Another with an inscription nearly 
similar to that numbered 16, having the 
bow attached to it, and the suspending 
ring. Its length is 6 inches. These cu- 
riosities are probably of the time of 
Henry IV. In the 17th volume of the 
Archeologia they are described by Mr. 
Douce, and are engraved, pl. x1. They 
were exhumated at Selborne in Hamp- 
shire. 

19. A small bar for a purse made of 
bronze, and measuring only 3% inches. 
This was not Mr. Douce’s. 

20. One of steel with its two bows, 
and in every respect complete, from Italy, 
of the time of Charles II. 


21. A hook of bronze for attaching a 
purse to the girdle. The front of it re- 
presents a man of the time of Edward IV. 
according to the costume, and it was found 
at Blakehurst, Sussex. It is 23 inches 
in length, and has been engraved in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for Nov. 1829. It 
was not Mr. Douce’s. 


22. A bronze candlestick of the time of 
Henry VII. the nosle of which is held 
by a figure in the costume of the time, 
and 7 inches high. 

23. A pair of bronze candlesticks of 
the time of Henry VIII. One represents 
a salvage man, the other a salvage woman, 
each in a dress of leaves made to fit close 
to the figure, with a girdle of twigs. 
They are eight inches high, and stand 
each on an eagle’s claw, 34 inches in 
height. 

24. A double candlestick of bronze, 
formed by a figure in armour holding out 
both hands for the purpose. The date is 
James I. and the height 8 inches. 


25. A small bronze candlestick, which 
exhibits a fool kneeling on the top of 
astand. The whole height is 44 inches. 

26. Fifty-three matrices of seals in 
bronze, among which is an oval one of 
Thomas Fynyon, Abbat of Combermere. 
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27. The official Privy Seal of Charles 
XII. King of Sweden, in brass. - This 
was not Mr. Douce’s. 

28. The privy seal of Charles I. in 
brass. 

COINS AND MEDALS. 


1. A léaden medal, on one side of 
which is an assembly of monks and 
bishops with the representation of the 
Saviour in-the clouds, and on the other 
SACRO 8’C’A GENERALIS SINORUS BASI- 
LIENSIS. This was Mr. Douce’s. 

2. A zinc bronzed, cast from a medal 
of Cwsar Borgia, presented by Michael 
Jones, Esq. 

3. A gold medal weighing two guineas 
of Henry Scobell, Esq. Clerk in Parlia- 
ment of the time of the Commonwealth. En- 
gravedin Vertue’s Works of Simon, pl. 21. 

4. Five English silver medals. 

5. Eight English, pewter ditto. 

6. Six English, copper ditto. 

7. One pewter, one brass, two silver, 
and one copper German medals ; the last 
belonged to Mr. Douce. 

8. Three French copper medals. 

9. One Egyptian brass coin, Ptolemy 
Lagos. 

* 10. One Syracusan copper coin of Agee- 
thocles, that has been twice struck with 
a hammer while held by a pincers. 

11. Five antient Greek silver coins. 

12. Part of a Roman As. This was 
Mr. Douce’s. 

13. One gold, thirty-five silver, and 
ninety-six Roman copper coins. 

14. One Roman copper coin and a 
Nuremberg counter, found together at 
Town Malling. These were Mr. Douce’s. 

15. Two Roman copper coins that be- 
longed to Mr. Douce, turned quite green. 

16. Five Constantinopolitan coins. 

17. One antient silver Persian eoin, of 
the Sassanides. 

18. One antient silver Parthian coin, 
and two Cufic silver ditto. 

19. One silver square coin stamped 
with antient Arabic characters. 

20. Four gold, four silver, and seven 
copper Indian coins. 

21. Three copper Chinese counters. 

22. Two Turkish silver coins. 


23. One noble of Edward III., one 
angel of Henry VII., one guinea of James 
I., one guinea of Charles I., one half 
guinea of Charles I., one gold crown of 
Charles II., one guinea Queen Anne, 
one half guinea of George J., one quar- 


ter guinea of George I. and one quarter 
guinea of George III. 


24. One hundred and thirty-three Eng- 
lish silver coins, consisting of groats, 
crowns, half-crowns, shillings, sixpences, 
fourpences, threepences, twopences, pen- 
nies, three-shilling and eighteen-penny 
pieces from Edward I. to William IV. 


25. One silver crown of Charles I. 
struck by Mr. Bushell at Aberystwith 
Castle, in the county of Cardigan, 1642.. 


26. Two silver coins, time of Edward 
II. found at Tutbury. See Archeologia, 
vol. XXIV. 

27. A silver coin of Edward II. found 
near Sussex Tower, Goodrich Court, and 
an antient copper coin found in the gar- 
den belonging to that place. 


28. Fifty-two various English copper 
coins, as twopenny pieces, penny pieces, 
halfpence, farthings, &c. 

29. Fifteen tradesmens’ tokens, time of 
Charles II. 

30. Two hundred and seventy-six va- 
rieties of provincial pennies, halfpence, 
and farthings ; and three provincial silver 
tokens. 

31. Thirteen Anglo-Norman tokens of 
copper. 

32. One silver and two copper Scotch 
coins. 

33. Seven Irish copper coins. 

34. Seventeen copper Nuremberg to- 
kens, dug up on the premises of Peter- 
borough House, Fulham, Middlesex. 

35. One gold, eleven silver, and thirty- 
nine French copper coins. 


36. Eight various Spanish dollars, six 
half ditto, four quarter ditto, and one 
other silver Spanish coin, four ditto half. 
quarter ditto, and seven copper Spanish 
coins. 


37. Thirteen old copper Spanish and 
Portuguese coins. 


38. One gold, two silver, and eight 
copper coins, Portuguese. 


39. Two Venetian copper coins. 


40. One silver coin of Leopold, King 
of the Romans. 


41. One Sicilian copper coin. 


42. One gold, one silver, and three 
copper, Brunswick coins. 


43. Three copper Bavarian coins. 


44. Three silver and one copper, Prus- 
sian coins. 


45. Three copper coins of Saxony. 


46. Six silver and sixteen copper Da- 
nish coins. 
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47. One copper ‘coin of Osnabruch. 
48. Two copper Rostock coins. 
49. Two copper coins of De Rohan. 


50. Two silver Austrian, and two cop- 
per ditto, coins. 


51. One copper coin of the Austrian 
Netherlands. 


52. One silver and thirty-eight copper 
coins of the United Provinces. 


53. Six Gueldres copper coins. 
_ 54, Six silver and fifteen copper Rus- 
sian coins. 
55. One American silver and six ditto 
copper coins. 


56. One Barbadoes penny. 
57. Two antient British gold coins. 


58. What has been called bronze Athe- 
nian Ox Money. 


None of these coins and medals, ex- 
cept what are so expressly mentioned, be- 
_ longed to Mr. Douce, his splendid collec- 
tion having been bequeathed to the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford. 


59. A money changer’s box with the 
weights and scales for weighing gold, of 
the time of James I. and Charles I. 
This belonged to Mr. Douce. 


casts, &c. 


1. Five pieces cast from as many por- 
tions of the Portland vase. 

2. A cast from an antique of an her- 
maphrodite standing and seen in front, 
size of the figure three inches. 

3. Three coloured casts from the Bay- 
eux tapestry, representing Edward the 
Confessor on his throne, William the 
Conqueror, and Harold in armour with 
his gontfanon ; taken by the late Charles 
Stothard; and a piece of the tapestry 
itself cut off the end, brought by him to 
England in December 1816. 


4. Eighty-eight sulphur impressions by 
Doubleday, from royal, noble, and other 
seals from the Conquest to George III. 


5. Thirty-one sulphur and plaster im- 
pressions of Babylonian cylinders, by 
Landseer. 


6. Two hundred and twelve ditto of the 
coins of Greek kings, arranged under the 
thirty-four following heads, viz. Mace- 
don, Sicily, Cyprus, Caria, Poeonia, He- 
raclia Pontica, Epirus, Egypt, Syria, 
Asia Minor, Sparta, Pergamus, Cassan- 
dria, Parthia Arsacide, Cappadocia, Paph- 
lagonia, Thrace, Pontus, Bosphorus, Bac- 
tria, Bithynia, Illyricum, Arabia, Mau- 
ritania, Galatia, Gaul, Britain, Cilicia, 
Judea, Gete, Commagine, Edessa or 


Osrhoene, Palmyra, and those uncertain; 


by Tassie. 
7. Five hundred and sixty-one ditto of 
the coins of Greek cities, by Tassie. 


8. Four hundred and seventeen ditto 
of Greek cameos and other works of 
antique art, by Tassie. 


9. Thirty ditto of Roman coins, during 
the republic, by Tassie. 


10. Three hundred and seventy-three’ 


ditto of ditto imperial, by Tassie. 


ll. Twenty-two casts from modern 
French medals. 

12. Cast from both sides of a medal, 
with the head of Ludovico Ariosto the 
Poet, and a cast of an Egyptian Scara- 
beus. 

13. Fifty impressions in sealing wax of 
antient seals. 


14. Five casts from Roman subjects 
and an impression of the head of Charles 
II. from a medal the size of a crown 
piece. . 

15. A plaster cast of an hexagonal 
cinque-cento dish, with beautiful bas re- 
liefs. 

16. A ditto of a square one, with cir- 
cular recess, in which is the head of St. 
John the Baptist, from an original of 
the 15th century, of German workman- 
ship. 

17. A cast from the capital of an an- 
tique pilaster. 

18. A large circular cast of the Virgin 
and child with angels. 


19. A cast of the seal of the common- 
wealth, 

20. Original impressions of the seals 
of Edward III. Edward VI. Elizabeth, 
and the Commonwealth, and two others 
of antient private seals. 

21. A group of two naked children 
together, and one by itself, cleverly done 
in wax. 

22. A cast in plaster of the head of 
Edward II. from his monument in Glou- 
cester Cathedral. 

23. A ditto of Francis I. king of France 
with his helmet. 

24. A ditto of Diane de Poictiers. 

25. A ditto of the late Mr. Nollekins, 

26. A ditto of the late Mr. Barry, R.A. 

27. A ditto as a medallion of Mons. 
D’ Ancarville. 

28. A ditto ditto of Shakespeare. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


1. A Pope’s leaden bull. 

2. The first stone of St. Mark’s Church 
at Venice, deposited in the year 928 by 
John Particiaco, the doge whose name it 
bears. Mr. Douce considered this as a 
very great curiosity, and his highly learned 
paper thereon will be found in vol. xxv1. 
of the Archzologia. 

3. Antient Irish wooden cup. This 
was not Mr. Douce’s. 

4. A large brass dish with a Flemish 
inscription, &c. of the close of the 15th 
century. 

5. A deep pan of the same metal also 
Flemish, and of the same date, with Adam 
and Eve impressed at the bottom. 

6. The box in which Ireland’s pretended 
play of Shakspeare was found, together 
with the purse assigned to his daughter 
by Samuel Ireland, whose attestation is 
within. 

7. Triangular ornamented bronzed base 
of a candlestick of the time of Charles I. 

@. Crimson velvet embroidered belt, 
with case of knives, purse, &c. of the time 
of Charles II. See a paper on the sub- 
ject of the knives by Mr. Douce in vol. 
xu. of the Archeologia, p. 215. The 
date on the handles of the knives is 1610. 

9. Bronze pomel of a sword of the 
time of Edward I. on each side of which 
is a shield charged with an eagle and an 
inscription. 

10. A pair of bellows of the time of 
Charles I. on which is cut, 

‘¢ Now men to men are so unjuste, 

That one cannot another truste.’’ 

1). A box-iron for ironing clothes, of 
the same date. 

12. A clothes brush of the time of 
James I. inlaid with mother of pearl. In 
the centre a man and woman in the cos- 
tume of the time, and the motto, ‘‘ Om- 
nia vincit amor.”’ 

13. A sacramental cup beautifully 
turned in wood, with the arms and sup- 
porters of James I., and on the foot, 
‘¢God’s word and spirit some it doth 

lively feede, [deede.’’ 
The bloud of Christ to them is drinke in - 


14. The copper coffin-plate which was 
taken in 1793 from the leaden coffin of 
the Queen of James II. at St. Germain 
en l’Aye. See Archelogia, vol. xx. 
p- 549. This was not Mr. Douce’s. 


15. A nut-cracker of steel of the time 
of Charles I. and one of wood of that of 
Charles II. both engraved in Mr. Shaw’s 
Tllustrations-of Antient Furniture, &c. 
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16. A pair of brass snuffers of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, and another 
pair of the time of JamesI. ~ 

17. A boy’s hand holding a dove, of 
alabaster, found in the ruins of Old Pe- 
terborough House, Middlesex. Not Mr. 
Douce’s. 


18. A very curious salt-cellar of the 
time of Henry VIII. apparently Danish, 
formed of the tooth of some large animal. 
It is engraved in Mr. Shaw’s Illustra- 
tions, &c. 

19. Five varieties of shoes of the time 
of Charles I. and II. 


20. Two chopines used by the Vene- 
tian ladies. See Douce’s Illustrations of 
Shakspeare, vol. 11. p. 231. 

21. Antient Romano-British urn with 
its cover, containing bones found in a 
tumulus on Sparsholt Downs, near Want- 
age in Berkshire, with a classical border 
painted upon it. This was not Mr. 
Douce’s. 

22. Twelve bronze Celts, autient Brit- 
ish and Irish. 

23. A very fine one of silex. 

24. Three bronze gouges, antient British. 

25. A Staffordshire clog or wooden 
almanack, subsequent to the Gunpowder 
Treason, the year beginning on a Sunday. 

26. A small ditto, an almanack ona 

cane, time of Charles II. and two Runic 
ones, 
_ 27. Various amulets in coral, jet, and 
ivory, termed Ithyphallica. Dante calls 
such Fiche, the Spaniards Figa. See 
Douce’s note on the passage “ Figo for 
thy friendship,” in the play of Henry V. 
Illustrations of Shakspeare. These were 
not Mr. Douce’s. 


28. Model of a coracle used on the 
rivers of Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 
and the antiquity of whose construction 
we learn from Cesar and Solinus. These 
boats were made of wicker, and covered 
antiently with hides, but at present of 
canvass pitched. 

29. A German snuff-grater of the time 
of Charles II. furnished with wheels to 
traverse the table when pushed. 

30. Collar of the Russian order of St. 
Andrew, instituted by Peter the Great in 
the year 1698. 

31. A portable inkhorn of brass, 
engraved for a notary, of the time of 
Charles I. 


32. A spoon of horn, time of James I. 


33. Two plates of what is termed Ra- 
phael ware; at the back of one ‘* 1520, 
M. H. da Agubio;’’ of the other, ‘* 1533, 
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D. Horopaste di per sie Re la morte nel 
1 libro d’ justino histo. F. Urbino L.”’ 

34. Two large dishes of a somewhat 
similar ware, very splendid, and having 
on them the costume of the close of 
Charles the First’s reign. 


35. A shirt of the Emperor Napoleon, 
beautifully embroidered, presented by G. 
T. Fonnereau, Esq. 


36. A sword which was presented by 
the Emperor Napoleon to Paradise, Pre- 
sident of the Italian senate. This was 
not Mr. Douce’s. 


37. A miniature broad sword for one 
of the children, who formed what is on 
the blade, viz. the ‘‘ Garde Imperiale du 
Roi de Rome.” This was not Mr. Douce’s. 

38. Three agate handles of knives. 

39. Small portrait of Charles I. for a 
ring, and the death’s head and bones to 
accompany it. 

40. Badge of the portcullis and the 
crown, of the time of Henry VII. in 
leather. 


41. Metal ring with the signet of Tr and 
a crown of antient date, found on the 
site of the New Post Office, March 18, 
1824, 


42. A copper signet ring of the same 
date. 


43, An antient silver ring to cure the 
cramp, on which is inscribed, ‘‘ Jhs na- 
zarenus Rex Judeorum.’’ Such rings were 
made from the money given by commu- 
nicants. 

44. A fool’s bauble of silver with ivory 
handle. 


45. Two little figures of silver gilt, 
of the time of Henry VII. each holding 
a label; on one DAVIT, and on the other 
ISAIAS. 

46. Two pieces of the lava of Mount 
Vesuvius, one containing an intaglio, the 
other a cameo. 

47. Two rings with tongues to act as 
fibule, of brass, found in the tomb of 
Simon, Dean of Chichester in 1220, at 
Pagham Church, in the year 1827. 

48. Rosary of porcelain beads and sil- 
ver wire. 

49. Ditto of red berries and silver wire. 

50. Small ditto of wooden beads. 


51. Ditto of small garnets and other 
stones, with medal of crucifixion and 
Lady of Loretto attached. 

52. Three varieties: of badges of the 
Lady of Loretto. 

53. Catholic covering fora charm, with 


pen and ink on one side and the Saviour 
on the other, 
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54. Necklace made of diminutive red 
and white shells. 

55. Cufic and Armenian signets from 
Persepolis, of cornelian and jade. These 
were not Mr. Douce’s. 


56. Small bronze lion, from the ruins 
of Babylon. Not Mr. Douce’s. 


57. Very curious cards of Martin 
Schoen, who died in 1486, and Israel Von 
Mecheln, who died in 1523, exhibiting 
interesting specimens of costume in clever 
drawing. There are in one pack, colum- 
bines, rabbits, pinks, and roses, to answer 
to the spades, clubs, diamonds, and hearts 
of modern cards; and hares and parrots 
in another: but neither packs are perfect. 
See some account of these in Strutt’s 
Sports and Pastimes, p. 246. 


58. Eighteen knaves of cards, time of 
Cromwell, supposed by Gaywood. 


59. Grammatical cards, printed in 1677 
for S. Mearn and A. Clark, bound together 
in a book. 


60. A set of cards to teach heraldry, 
time of Charles I. 


61. Ditto of the time of James II. 
being a collection of the arms of sove- 
reigns and nobility, arranged according 
to the suits, with explanations in French, 
presented by Archib. R. F. Rosser, Esq. 

62. Another set of grammatical cards 
in Latin, time of Charles I. 

63. A set of orthographical cards, time 
of Queen Anne. 

64. Rowley’s cards of the beginning of 
George the Third’s reign, in which the 
pike, chalice, topaz, and the clover or 
trefoil are substituted for the spade, heart, 
diamond, and club. 

65. A set of optical cards, by Ryland, 
in 1773. 

66. A park of Spanish cards, about the 
middle of the 18th century. 


67. A pack of comical cards, quite mo- 
dern. 


68. An imperfect set of modern geo- 
graphical cards. 


69. A pack of modern French cards. 

70. Cards for playing at téte-d-téte 
and its consequences. 

71. A set of Spanish cards to teach 
fortification, of the time of Charles II. 

72. Three cards about the time of 
Queen Anne, which were part of a pack 
to describe the antient buildings in Eng- 
land, the northern counties being marked 
by clubs, the western spades, the eastern 
hearts, and southern diamonds. 


73. One card, being the four of bells, 
with a fox below on two sticks. The 
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pack to which this belonged was proba- 
bly of the same kind as described in 
Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 246, as 
belonging to Dr. Stukeley. 

74. A single card, being a heart, on 
which is a lady and a Pierot behind her. 
The costume is of the commencement of 
George the Third’s reign. 

75. Sixteen cards to illustrate survey- 
ing, time of William III. 

76. The literary cards by Thomas Fou- 
bert, published in a thin folio in 1758. 
These were not Mr. Douce’s. 

77. Orme’s puzzle cards, four in num- 
ber, published in 1794. 

78. Asiatic circular cards, two of 
moons, one of barrels, one of hats, and 
one of caps. These are of ivory. 

79. Ditto square cards of ivory, twelve 
with Arabic inscriptions, eleven with bar- 
rel, twelve with moon, twelve with caps, 
twelve with hats, twelve with swords, 


twelve with suns, one tiger and sun, two 
pictured,‘'two ditto with European cos- 
tume, two ditto Asiatic, one ditto, one 
ditto unpictured, two ditto pictured. 

80. Two antient stamps, one a roller, 
the other flat, for making impressions on 
gingerbread. 

81. A basket of flowers stamped out of 
leather. 

82. Eight various square pavement 
tiles, time of Edward I. 

83. Four ditto, time of Edward III. 
found in a subterraneous passage leading 
from the Church of Monmouth. Not 
Mr. Douce’s. 

84. Two ditto, found in the ruins of 
Peterborough House, Fulham. Not Mr. 
Douce’s. 

85. Four ditto, brought from Margam 
Abbey, Glamorganshire. Not Mr. Douce’s. 

(To be continued.) 














RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





LORD FALKLAND. 


WE are enabled to add another short Poem to those which we have already 
given (see vol. IV. pp. 42, 268, 389,) of this noble and learned author. It 
is prefixed to a Sermon preached at Ashby de la Zouch, in the county of 
Leicester, at the funeral of the truly noble and virtuous Lady Elizabeth Stanley, 
one of the daughters and coheirs of the Right Honourable Ferdinand, late Earl 
of Derby, and late wife to Henrie Earl of Huntingdon, the fifth Earl of that 
family, the 9th Feb. 1683. By J. F. 


AN EPITAPH UPON THE EXCELLENT COUNTESSE OF HUNTINGDON, 


Tue chiefe perfections of both sexes join’d, 
With neither’s vice nor vanity combin’d ; 

Of this our age the wonder, love, and care, 

The example of the following, and despair. 

Such beauty, that from all hearts love must flow, 
Such majesty, that none durst tell her so. 

A wisdome of so large and potent sway, 

Rome’s Senate might have wish’d, her Conclave may. 
Which did to earthly thoughts so seldom bow, 
Alive she scarce was less in heaven, than now. 
So void of the least pride, to her alone 

These radiant excellencies seem’d unknown. 
Such once there was; but let thy griefe appear, 
Reader, there is not—Huntingdon lies here. 


By him who saies what he saw, FALKLAND. 


Whether any other of Lord Falkland’s pieces are in print, we cannot say ; 
but we have now presented to our readers more than were ever previously 
collected, or generally known. As we conclude, we beg to refer to the Imagi- 
native Biography of Sir Egerton Brydges, which commences with the title of 
Lord Falkland (vol. 1. p. 1) ; and we also add, that the same volume contains 
much sound and elegant criticism, many curious observations on matters of 
taste, and ay passages of warm and animated eloquence. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A Scriptural Vindication of Church 
Establishments. By the Rev. George 
Holden, M.A. 


WE have been exceedingly pleased 
with the cogent reasonings, the admir- 
able arguments, and the sound know- 
ledge displayed in this work. To our 
minds it carries the clearest conviction 
on most of the subjects which it dis- 
cusses. The first part consists of the‘ Al- 
liance of Church and State ;’ the second 
of ‘ the Constitution of the Christian 
Church.” We will quote a passage 
from the second chapter of the first 
part, as it discusses a topic which is 
so fiercely and confidently advanced, 
not only out of the House, but even 
within the walls of the Senate, viz. 
that a Church Establishment is not 
only unnecessary to the support of true 
religion, but an impediment to it, and 
unauthorized by Scripture. 


‘** An union between Church and State, 
it is alleged, secularizes the former, and 
involves her in an unholy alliance with 
temporal things, bringing in its train par- 
liamentary privileges, a graduated hierar- 
chy, mitred prelates, spiritual peers, se- 
cular courts, lay chancellors, splendid 
cathedrals, pompous rituals, tithes, dues, 
and, in short, connecting it with the ho- 
nours, the dignities, and the emoluments 
of the world. Such declamation is mighty 
well as a piece of rhetoric, but this much- 
dreaded alliance between what is spiritual 
and what is secular, exists in every deno- 
mination of Christians. The erection 
of chapels, the election and payment of 
preachers by voluntary contribution, the 
letting of pews, the formation of boards 
and congregational unions, the appoint- 
ment of managers, trustees, and commit- 
tees, the transmission of deputies or dele- 
gates, and other expedients to forward the 
Dissenting cause, are just as much carnal 
things, as the appendages of the most 
gorgeous of National Churches. No one 
of sane mind supposes that worldly 
things have in themselves power for the 
conversion of souls, but as subsidiary 
means they may be useful ; nay, to a cer- 
tain degree, are absolutely necessary; and 
the Apostle lays it down as the right of 
ministers to receive a supply of ‘ carnal 
things’ from the people. 1 Cor. ix. 11. 
So longas Christ has » Church in the world, 
it must be connected with the things of 
this world ; its doctrines must be promul- 

Gent. Mac. Vot. VI. 


gated and its ordinances administered by 
human means. Allof which, of whatever 
kind they may be, are only ‘ carnal things,’ 
in themselves entirely inefficient ; but they 
may, by the divine blessing, be instru- 
mental in the diffusion of pure Chris- 
tianity. Jt is folly to advance against 
ecclesiastical establishments an objection 
which applies with equal force against 
every kind of religious association.”’ 

This whole chapter is excellently 
argued, and offers most clear and co- 
gent answers to all objections, how- 
ever variously framed, against aChurch 
Establishment ; and shows in a most 
satisfactory manner the inconsisten- 
cies of the Dissenters, and the weak- 
ness of many of their arguments (as p. 
76). He then passes on to the autho- 
rity of the Jewish Church, and to that 
of the Apostles. 

‘* The result (as he says) of the preced- 
ing discussion is, that civil rulers not only 
have a right to interfere, but are bound 
to act in their magisterial capacity upon 
the principles of Christianity, and to pro- 
mote its influence among the people. 
Their power, however, extends only to the 
outward condition of retigion in the world, 
and they can no otherwise promote its in- 
fluence than by providing the external 
means for instruction in its doctrines, for 
the performance of its services, and for 
inducing obedience to its laws. What 
these means ought to be, is another ques~- 
tion; but their duty as Christian gover- 
nors and legislators, is to employ all the 
resources within their reach to provide 
them ; and admitting the interposition of 
Civil Power in favour of religion, no 
matter to what extent, it establishes the 
principle of ecclesiastical institutions.’’- 


The question discussed (p. 118) be- 
tween “‘ legal revenues” and “ volun- 
tary contributions,” to our minds at 
least, is most satisfactorily concluded. 

‘¢ The voluntary principle, in short, is 
either a phrase caught up and bandied 
about, without conveying any clear idea, 
or, when examined in all its bearings, but 
little differing from the system to which it 
is opposed. The actual spontaneity of the 
gift is as much destroyed when extorted 
in obedience to opinion, as when it is com- 
pelled by Jaw. Hence, to exclude all pay- 
ments which are in fact compulsory, would 
exclude from the operation of the volun- 
tary system, not only the parish church, 
but all those a chapels to which 

3 
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certain funds are legally appropriated. 
In truth, no modern religious community 
adheres to any such rule; but, on the 
contrary, the parties most vehement in 
their advocacy of the voluntary principle, 
themselves carefully retain whatever cor- 
porate property may have fallen into their 
hands ; and while they inveigh against en- 
dowments, must be understood to mean 
any endowments but their own.’’ 

Again, p. 124:— 

‘¢ It clearly follows from the principles 
already established, that it is incumbent 
on the governors and legislators in Chris- 
tian countries, to provide the requisite 
funds for religious instruction and religi- 
ous services. If it be the duty of the 
magistrate to maintain religion by every 
lawful and practicable method, then he is 
bound to furnish, as far as he can lawfully 
and prudently, the pecuniary means ne- 
cessary for that purpose. As they cannot 
be adequately supplied from his own pri- 
vate resources, he is bound to provide 
such as are within the reach of his official 
power, by encouraging, for instance, volun- 
tary contributions; by securing, through 
legal enactments, the endowments and 
reversions which the rich are willing to 
grant; by an equal taxation of all classes; 
or by whatever system may be judged 
most expedient, enforced by equitable and 
compulsory laws. Granting the premises, 
the conclusion is inevitable; for a com- 
mand to do a thing includes the means 
necessary for its performance.’’ 


On another branch of the same sub- 
ject, our author observes, 


*¢ Against compulsory payments for the 
support of the religious offices, it is urged, 
that it is wnjust to compel Dissenters to 
contribute towards the expense of minis- 
trations by which they do not profit, and 
a violation of the rights of conscience to 
tax them for the support of a Church of 
which they do not approve. To these 
two points ail the loud descants about the 
onerous burden, the intolerable grievance, 
the loathed oppression of ecclesiastical tax- 
ation may be reduced ; but when stript of 
the gaudy coloursso variegatedandso richly 
spread by nonconformist pencilling, they 
will be found light and unsubstantial. 
The first ground of objection, the injus- 
tice, is based on the assumption that those 
who separate from an Established Church 
are in no way profited by it, which is un- 
doubtedly contrary to fact. Religion, it 
will not be denied, is a great blessing ; and 
so far as the public maintenance of it 
tends to the peace, the good order, and 
the welfare of society, Dissenters have a 
share of the advantage. Allowing even 
the benefits of an Establishment to be 
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merely temporal, they are nevertheless a 
public good, in which every member of 
the community more or less participates. 
But, say our opponents, ‘ admit that Dis- 
senters should be compelled to share in its 
support, because they share in its advan- 
tages, we affirm that the operation of Dis- 
sent is at least equally beneficial to society 
at large ; that the members of the Esta- 
blishment participate in the good effects 
resulting from its influence ; and that they 
should, on this principle, be compelled 
also to contribute to the maintenance of 
Dissenting teachers.’ 

‘¢ Some injudicious advocates may have 
reasoned, that as all participate in the 
benefits resulting from the Establishment, 
all should be compelled to contribute to 
its support ; but this is a misapprehension 
of the argument; the real scope of which is, 
not that Dissenters should be compelled to 
contribute to an Establishment Jdecause 
they derive profit from it; but that they 
have no right to complain of injustice, on 
the ground of deriving no profit from it, in- 
asmuch as the allegation is not founded 
on fact. Admitting that they participate 
in the benefits to a relative extent, the 
ground of the alleged injustice is sub- 
verted, and the objection vanishes into 
air. If the operation of Dissent were 
proved to be in some degree beneficial to 
society at large, Churchmen could not 
reasonably object to contribute to its 
maintenance on the ground of reaping no 
profit from it, though they would object 
on other grounds ; for, without denying 
its own good effects, they would believe 
them far outbalanced by the necessary 
attendant evils. Supposing Dissenters do 
not in any way profit from an Established 
Church, it by no means follows that the 
supreme magistrate is to be debarred on 
that account from applying a part of the 
national revenue to what he conceives the 
most useful and important of national 
objects. The public expenditure flows, and 
must flow; in various channels from the 
bulk of the people, who derive no imme- 
diate advantage, and which are not unfre- 
quently absolutely prejudicial to some in- 
dividuals; yet the government is . not 
chargeable with injustice. From the army, 
the navy, the customs, the excise, from an 
harbour, a breakwater, a canal, a bridge, 
and a thousand other things, this or that 
person can reap no direct profit, but it 
would be absurdity itself to assert that 
they cannot be justly called upon to con- 
tribute to the expense. The objection 
then leads to consequences which common 
sense rejects ; it also asserts a principle, 
that no one is to be taxed for any thing 
not beneficial to himself individually, and 
that of thishe is himself to be the judge. A 
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principle which, if admitted, would render 
the administration of the state impracti- 
cable ; since any one might refuse to pay 
his quota of taxes on the plea that they 
were expended on that from which he de- 
rived no profit; a plea which, on the 
ground of the objection, it would not be 
easy to invalidate. Civil government, as 
the ordinance of God, must enjoy the 
right to whatever is necessary to its effec- 
tive and beneficial administration. And 
as without revenue its affairs cannot be 
carried on, it must be right to levy them 
by an equal but compulsory taxation. 
Hence the duty of subjects to ‘ render 
tribute to whom tribute is due,’ and the 
reciprocal duty of the ruler is to expend 
the public money in the way most condu- 
cive to the public interest. What pecu- 
niary arrangements may be so, it belongs 
to his office to judge ; and as they are of 
a social or temporal nature, they may be 
enjoined by him, and when so enjoined, 
they become really valid laws, to which 
each member of the state is conscienti- 
ously obliged to submit. They can be 
exonerated from this obligation only by 
such conduct as will exonerate them from 
the duty of all obedience. The other plea 
of a violation of the rights of conscience, 
is fraught with consequences equally dis- 
astrous. If Dissenters are to be exempted 
from contributing to an Establishment, 
because they in some respects disapprove 
of it, any one by the same rule must be 
exempted from contributing to any mea- 
sure of Government of which he disap- 
proves, a rule obviously incompatible with 
the very existence of Government. Nor 
does it appear how the payment of a 
church rate, for instance, can be a perse- 
cution or violation of conscience, though 
we may not altogether like the church 
services. The duty of submission to the 
powers that be, is enjoined in the Scrip- 
tures; and a payment of an impost to 
them, is surely justifiable on that ground, 
though we may deem some of their pro- 
ceedings unwise, impolitic, and unjust. 
St. Paul enjoins the converts to pay taxes 
to the Roman government, part of which 
were maintained in supporting a supersti- 
tious and idolatrous worship. The pay- 
ment, moreover, is not optional, but com- 
pulsory ; and it is difficult to conceive 
how any one can really feel scruples of con- 
science in doing that which they are com- 
pelled to do by the laws and constitution 
under which they live.’’ 


The Author then gets rid of the objec- 
tion made between things secular and 
things sacred, having substantiated the 
right which Government has to inter- 
fere in matters of religion :— 


‘* Neither part, therefore (he says), of 
the objection is of any validity against the 
conclusion above deduced, namely, that it 
is incumbent on governors and legislators 
in Christian states, to provide the requisite 
funds for religious instruction and religi- 
ous services. If it be the right and duty 
of the magistrate to support a national 
religion, it must be equally his right and 
duty to assign a portion of the national 
revenue for that object. Such is the prin- 
ciple :—as to what relates toits amount, to 
mode of collection and manner of distri- 
bution, these are matters of fiscal regula- 
tion, and, like other matters of that sort, 
are to be settled and enforced by munici- 
pal law. In many countries, particularly 
our own, this principle is seldom called 
into operation, except in the article of 
church rates; which from the smallness 
of the amount cannot be felt as a burthen- 
some impost. The endowments and pos- 
sessions of the Anglican Church, together 
with the tithes to which she is entitled, 
are voluntary grants from the former 
owners, and cannot justly be regarded as 
a tax imposed by the Government.”’ 


The fifth chapter, on ‘ Civil Penal- 
ties,’ is written with equal judgment, 
perspicuity and force; and we are in- 
clined to pay a similar tribute of praise 
to the third chapter of the second part, 
‘on Church Ministers ;’ which is 
learned, discriminating, and reasoning, 
and, we think, in its conclusions 
scriptural and just. We believe that 
the enemies of the Church will have 
some difficulty in refuting the state- 
ments advanced in this work; so full 
is the information, so just the autho- 
rity, so well linked the reasoning, and 
so candid the statements and exposi- 
tions. We most earnestly urge the 
careful perusal of this volume on all 
those who are anxious to satisfy them- 
selves on so important a question; and 
they may consider it as a manual of 
information, collected with much pains 
and extensive reading, and digested 
with exemplary care and attention. 
We cannot close our extracts with- 
out adding one on the subject of the 
Ballot. 


‘* The advocates of the Ballot seem not 
aware that the reasons by which it is sup- 
ported, demonstrate both its inefficacy 
and the impolicy of granting an elective 
franchise to those for whose protection it 
is intended. The only conceivable grounds 
for its adoption, are the prevention of 
bribery and undue influence. But those 
who are so inwardly base and corrupt as 
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to receive bribes, would under any -cir- 
cumstances receive bribes. Human le- 
gislation is here powerless. It can only 
be prevented bya renovation of the heart, 
which is the work of a divine Agent. 
There is doubtless a due influence inse- 
parable from the right of property, and 
the subordination of rank, so necessary to 
the well-being of society. But undue in- 
fluence is the being led by worldly consi- 
derations to act contrary to conviction ; 
and he who can be thus led, will, 
under any circumstances, act from base 
and mercenary motives. Offenders of 
this stamp betray a moral defection, which 
civil laws cannot remedy. But shroud 
them in the shades of night, throw over 
them the veil of secrecy, and they will 
only plunge deeper in depravity. With 
such, therefore, the secret ballot is ineffi- 
cacious. It is weak to argue against 
granting privileges, because they may by 
possibility be abused; but it is a conclu- 
sive argument against granting them to 
persons by whom they will be abused. 
Nor does religion permit governments to 
place their subjects in a condition where, 
from their native propensity to evil, they 
will naturally, if not necessarily, be led 
to transgress the laws of moral obligation. 
Nay, religion requires them to limit the 
elective privilege to those whose situation 
of life may reasonably be supposed to 
place them out of the reach of bribery and 
corruption. The Sages of Reform may 
sneer at the application of a scriptural 
argument: but the more scriptural our 
views are even of civil affairs, the more 
likely are they to be true. A political 
measure opposed to the principles of Chris- 
tianity will not work well. It will pro- 
duce evil in aggravated succession, till, the 
virus being worn out by continued exulce- 
ration, a plan shall be found for the in- 
troduction of a more Christian system.’’ 


In these sentiments of our author 
we most cordially and fully agree. 
We believe, that in the present state 
of things, in the disposition of men’s 
minds, and in the disturbance and 
dislocation of our most vital and im- 
portant interests, we see the fallacy, 
the utter incapability of all human 
wisdom, and the weakness of the mere 
arm of flesh. Surely men have endea- 
voured to govern and direct the great 
political machine by their own dexte- 
rity and cunning, long enough to see 
that they have hampered its move- 
ments, injured its structure, and that 
it no longer is obedient to their con- 
trol. Weare the advocates of educa- 
tion, but we do not flatter ourselves 
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that education alone will turn men into 
angels, or expel from their bosoms the 
selfishness, incapacity, and evil pas- 
sions that now beset them. If educa- 
tion is to effect miracles on the poor, 
why has it failed on the rich? And 
what notions of education some of our 
statesmen possess!! The argument 
so hotly and fiercely pressed against 
the government on the subject of the 
addition of the stamp on newspapers, 
is that they keep the poor from know- 
ledge! So this is the fruit that is to 
follow the blossom of learning. Poli- 
tical information! newspaper wisdom ! 
the garrulous folly, or the foul convic- 
tion and fierce passion of the dema- 
gogue of the rabble! 

‘¢ Tt cannot and it will not come to good.” 


Ballots, newspapers, political tracts, 
and harangues of itinerant politicians, 
will never make an enlightened people, 
or teach them to form a free, steady, 
honourable, and secure government. 
It must be based on something very 
different from this. In the open rebel- 
lion of the Papists, in the angry oppo- 
sition of the Dissenters, and in the 
profligate and reckless avowals of the 
Radicals, we can too clearly feel the 
want of those great and good and guid- 
ing principles which our Author holds 
forth as the only solid basis of national 
happiness and prosperity. 





An Historical and Descriptive Account 
of the Collegiate Church of Wolver- 
hampton, in the county of Stafford. 
By the Rev. George Oliver, D.D. 
Perpetual Curate, §c. &c. 8vo. pp. 
108. 


DR. Oliver is a gentleman well 
known, and particularly to the readers 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, as an 
industrious labourer in the topogra- 
phical field. His Lincolnshire collec- 
tions have frequently been communi- 
cated to our pages, and his History of 
Beverley is a portly quarto. On his 
recent preferment to Staffordshire, he 
has carried with him his zeal for anti- 
quarian inquiry, and how prompt and 
how diligent his researches have been, 
the present volume is an evidence. 
We think, however, that he complains 
without reason of a deficiency of ma- 
terials for the history of Wolverhamp- 
ton. They cannot of course be ex- 
pected to lie on the surface of a manu- 
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facturing town, the bulk of which is of 
modern origin; but we must say, 
that with regard to the early history 
of the Church we consider them un- 
usually ample, and for later periods 
not more deficient than in most other 
places. Nor has Wolverhampton been 
neglected by antiquaries, since besides 
what Dugdale and Erdeswick have 
written of it, and the church notes of 
Huntbache, it is one of the places 
which had the good fortune to receive 
the attention of the industrious and 
intelligent Stebbing Shaw, in his ela- 
borate but uncompleted History of 
Staffordshire. 

Dr. Oliver has learned, that in 1703 
many deeds and papers were deposited 
‘in the treasury, over thesouth porch,” 
which have now disappeared ; and he 
seems to imagine that the want of them 
has materially affected the materials 
which would otherwise have been avail- 
able to a work like his. But, however 
we may regret the loss of any records, 
we do not think, after all, that those 
whose absence is deplored, were the 
really important evidences of the Church 
of Wolverhampton. We see that Dug- 
dale quotesthe leading charters as being 
in his time in the possession of the Dean 
and Chapter of Windsor; and we ob- 
serve that the present Dean Hobart 
(p. 17) makes a communication from 
the Registry of Windsor ; we are there- 
fore inclined to suppose that most of 
the earlier records of Wolverhampton 
may still exist, in company with those 
of the other chapter with which, by 
the union of the Deaneries, she has 
been so long connected, and that even 
the records from the porch-room may 
have been conveyed to join the rest. 

But, after all, it seems to be only in 
the catalogues of prebendaries, and in 
leases, &c. of comparatively modern 
times, that the real deficiency exists. 
The leading evidences of the history 
of the church are already published ; 
and how various and many they are, 
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we must proceed to show, in order to 
justify our own opinion. 
Wolverhampton is one of the most 
ancient collegiate foundations in exist- 
ence in this country. Its remote Saxon 
origin and constitution remind us in 
some particulars of the Saxon founda- 
tion of Axminster, a recent history of 
which lately passed under our view.* 
Wolverhampton dates from the year 
970; but our author, not contented 
with his records, endeavours to claim 
a still earlier origin. Dr. Oliver, as 
is known from his works, is a good 
Freemason ; and we must own that, 
for us sober antiquaries, he is too much 
addicted to the mysterioust and un- 
authenticated — to the depths and 
shades of the most remote antiquity. 
He says, that ‘‘ this place, it is ex- 
tremely probable, was the lofty hill of 
Hantune, where was doubtless a Dru- 
idical temple from the earliest times ;” 
and “ there are reasons for believing 
that it was subsequently called after 
Wulfere, King of Mercia, WuLFrerE- 
HAN-TUNE, the town of Wulfere’s di- 
vinity, the Sun, although it was not re- 
ceived by that appellation for some ages 
subsequently after his death.”” Now, 
we will not stop to inquire why ham{ 
in Ham-tune should have a different 
signification to that it bears as the ter- 
minating particle of so many English 
local names, and which we presume is 
the same as the primary syllable of 
the numerous Ham-steds; but we must 
pronounce it one of the most impro- 
bable conjectures we ever met with, 
that a town should take its name from 
an ancient king, “‘ some ages after his 
death,” and from one with whom 
there is no authentic proof of its ever 
having had any particular concern; 
whereas, after three of those ages 
(or centuries) were passed, and only 
at a moderate interval before the first 
appearance of the name, a Princess 
had lived whose name agrees much 
more completely with the name of the 





* See our January number, p. 49. 


+ If the antiquaries of the Craft could produce to us any of the plans, the working 
drawings, the specifications, agreements, and laws, well authenticated, of the ancient 
brethren of their order, our estimation of the whole fraternity would be immeasurably 


heightened. 


t Dr. Oliver has to convert ham from Hu. 


‘*Thus Huan was a name of their chief 


god Hu, or the Sun; whence the Saxon Hantune and Norman Hampton.” (p. 161.) 
But such a distinction of the Saxon and Norman orthography is by no means borne 
out by the charters, as will be seen by our citations. 
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place as originally written, and who 
indeed was the Foundress of that 
Church, on which the town and neigh- 
bouring vills were chiefly dependant. 

Dr. Oliver appears to have been en- 
couraged to make this extravagant 
conjecture, by the circumstance of 
Tanner having remarked, 

‘¢ In Archbishop Sigeric’s privilege to 
Wulfruna there is not only a recital of her 
donations, but a confirmation of those 
estates which the Church had possessed 
in ANCIENT TIMES; which inclines me 
to think that it was established before her 
time.’’ 


This hasty note was pardonable in 
Tanner, who in his general work would 
set down in a cursory way such hints 
as occurred to him, with the view of 
their being more carefully considered 
by the particular historian. Dr. Oli- 
ver, on the contrary, has relinquished 
his proper province of more mature 
judgment, in deference to the mere 
authority of a great name. Otherwise 
he would have perceived that to the 
clause ‘“‘omnia tuum monasterium 
Hamtun detinuit a priscis tempori- 
bus,” may be placed in direct oppo- 
sition that of “‘ monasterio de Ham- 
tune, quod in moderno nunc tempore 
constructum est.” It ought to be 
remembered that the hyperboles and 
rhetorical flourishes of Saxon char- 
ters must be compressed to a very li- 
mited sense, in order to assimilate them 
with truth; and the twenty-four years, 
from 994 back to 970, were quite 
enough to form the prisca tempora of a 
Saxon notary. 

“¢ King Edgar, about 970, anno regni 
x1, at the request of his dying sister Wul- 
frena, as it is said, founded a chapel of 
eight portionaries, whom, by incorpora- 
tion, she made rector of that parish, to 
receive the tithes in common, but divi- 
sable by a yearly lot. The head, or chief, 
she made patron of them all, and sole 
ordinary of that whole parish.’’ 


This is Erdeswick’s account of the 
original foundation; it seems to be 
derived from a charter, but the charter | 
itself has not made its way to the light. 
It appears to us, however, that Wol- 
fruna was alive when Archbishop Si- 
geric gave his charter of privilege in 
the year 994, which seems to be ad- 
dressed to that lady herself. We must 
explain, we suppose, why we say 994, 
instead of 996, as Dr. Oliver and his 
predecessors. The fact is, that the 
date was blundered in the MS. into 
** DCCCCexvj,” and too hastily cor- 
rected by a side-note in the Monasti- 
con, “‘ Ita autograph. rescribe tamen 
xcvj.”” But the year is by no means 
the only date the document possesses; 
it was in the seventh indiction, and on 
Sunday the 15th of October, both 
which circumstances agree with the 
year we have named.* We therefore 
now say, rescribe 994. In this year, 
then, the church of Wolverhampton, 
and its ample endowments, were con- 
firmed by the Archbishop; and the 
boundaries of the various manors may 
be seen in the Monasticon. 

The next charter is a short one of 
privileges from King Edward the Con- 
fessor, in the time of Leuen the Bishop 
(of Lichfield, 1054-1067) and of Leuen 
the Earl. Here the place is called 
Hampton, and it again occurs as simply 
Hantone in Domesday Book. 

In a charter of William the Con- 
queror the name of the Foundress is 
first prefixed. He gave the church of 
** Vulvren-hamton” to his chaplain 
Sampson: who, several years after, in 
the reign of Henry I. having become 
Bishop of Worcester, granted it to the 
priory in that city ; a grant confirmed 
by other charters of King Henry and 
Queen Matilda; and also by Thomas 
Archbishop of York, who was a son of 
Sampson.t 

These charters, and particularly the 
last mentioned, seem to show that the 





* Ethelred signs (according to the affected classicism of the Anglo-Saxons) ‘ in 
Olimpiade 111. regni mei.’’ If he began to reign in 978, as stated in our usual tables, 
his third olympiad might be supposed to have terminated in 993. The last year of 
Archbishop Sigeric is also placed in 993; but then again the presulate of Hathulf, 
Bishop of Hereford, another witness, is made to begin in 996. (Heylin.) In truth, 
the chronological lists of Saxon bishops and earls, and other dignitaries, might be 
much improved by a careful comparison of the various ‘‘ clouds of witnesses’’ attached 


to the monastic charters. 


+ Sampson had another son who arrived at the same dignity in the church with him- 
self,—Richard Bishop of Baieux; and Thomas I. Archbishop of York was another 
member of this very episcopal family, being a younger brother to Sampson. 
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Conqueror’s grant was regarded not 
merely as having conveyed to Sampson 
the temporal superiority, or deanery, 
of the Church, but to have alienated 
to him from the Crown the perpetual 
patronage, and made it as it were his 
personal and private freehold. When 
King Stephen ‘‘ unadvisedly,”’ as he 
was afterwards brought to confess, 
made a new grant of it to Roger Bishop 
of Salisbury, his Chief Justice and 
Lord Treasurer, the monks of Worces- 
ter successfully enforced their claim, 
grounded upon the grant from Bishop 
Sampson. Bishop Roger is most 
roundly abused for his ‘‘ unjust and 
violent spoliation’” by some of the 
monkish writers ; and, if we may trust 
the copy of his charter, entered in the 
register of the Church of Worcester, 
he was at length obliged to cry peccavi 
in the most piteous terms. This sin- 
gular charter is as follows :-— 

“« R. ep’us Sarum. omnib. s’ce Eccles. 
fidel. sal. Notum vobis facio quod per 
ambitionem et secularem potentiam injuste 
et sine judicio spoliavi monachos Wigorn. 
eccles. de eccles. sua de Vulfrun. que S. 
ep’us eis dedit favente illius donationi 
Rege Hen. Recognosco autem qudd prop- 
ter hoc grave peccatum et propter delicta 
mea manus D’ni tetigit me et digne afflixit. 
Ego igitur ad misericordiam piissime Dei 
genetricis Marie confugiens, tanti sceleris 
veniam preco et fratres Wigorn. exoro 
quatenus respectu misericord. Dei, in 
cujus jam judicio consisto, absolvant.’’ 

The confirmation charter of R. 
Bishop of Coventry to the Worcester 
monks, printed by Dr. Oliver in p. 30, 
probably belongs to this transaction 
(as he has assigned it). It includes a 
brief abstract of the history of the 
Church, which appears to confirm the 
view we have taken :— 


‘‘ Hic quidem ecclesia de Wulf. una 
erat antiquitus de propriis Regiis Capel- 
lis que ad Coronam spectabunt. Piissimus 
autem Rex Hen. [an error for Will.] do- 
naverat eam predicto Samp. capellano suo. 
Samson vero factus ep’s dedit eam eccles. 
Wigorn. sicut prediximus. Rege Hen. et 
Regina Mathilde illius donacionem annu- 
entibus, sicut carte eorum testantur.’’ 

Thus, though all parties were agreed 
to acknowledge that the Church now 
belonged to the monks of Worcester, 
the Bishop at the same time adverted 
to its having anciently been one of the 
peculiar Royal Chapels, but that a 
former King had given it away. 
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It is a startling circumstance, though 
not without its parallel in the like mo- 
nastic contests, that after this apparent 
triumph of the Priory of Worcester, 
we hear nothing further of their claims 
altogether. King Henry the Second 
seems to have been pleased to re-esta- 
blish the foundation as a free Royal 
Chapel; and though there is no docu- 
ment expressly describing how the 
Worcester claim was at length got rid 
of, there are two charters of that mo- 
narch, in one of which he says,— 
“* Sciatis me concessisse ecclesie de 
Vulvronehamptona, capelle mee, omnem 
illam libertatem quam habuit in tem- 
pore H. regis avi mei... . . Et 
canonicis ejusdem ecclesie eandem 
concedo libertatem et quietanciam.” 

In the reign of John there is again 
a fresh occurrence for the historian of 
the Church. On account of the alleged 
worldliness and immorality of the se- 
cular canons, there was an attempt 
here, as in many other places, to con- 
vert the society into one of monks, and 
the church was transferred to Archbi- 
shop Hubert for the purpose. In this 
instance, however, the project failed ; 
and the college continued as before. 
We must add that Dr. Oliver has not 
neglected to enlarge on this era of the 
history of the Church; though we 
think that, for a member of the esta- 
blishment, still preserved to his own 
day, he enters too implicitly into the 
views of the levelling and defeated 
party—the monks, be it remembered, 
whose own reign has now so long 
passed away, we trust not to be again 
revived upon the ruins of our own 
** free’? Church. 

As the annals proceed, the historian 
still ought not to complain of the lack of 
documents or of incidents. There are 
several more royal charters which we 
need not now enumerate. In the reign 
of Edward the Fourth the Deanery 
was united to that of Windsor; the 
Chapter, however, still remaining in- 
dependent. At the last attack made 
upon spiritual communities in the time 
of King Edward the Sixth, the college 
and its prebends were granted to the 
Duke of Somerset ; but, as they very 
soon returned to the Crown in conse- 
quence of his attainder, Queen Mary 
was enabled to refound the College in 
the first year of her reign ; and it was 
again confirmed by King James the 
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First, who filled its prebendal stalls 
with the most learned of his theolo- 
gians. 

Lastly, by act of Parliament in 1811, 
up to which time “‘ the services were 
performed by the Sacrist and three 
assistants, or Readers, it was arranged 
that the office of Reader should be 
abolished, and that, as vacancies oc- 
curred, the duties and emoluments 
thereof should be transferred to the 
Perpetual Curate, on whom the entire 
charge and responsibility of the Church 
should exclusively rest.”” In this Per- 
petual Curate we have to acknowledge 
our present antiquarian Author. 

And now, what shall be the fate, in 
our own day, of an establishment which 
has withstood the successive shocks of 
so many ages? Shall a foundation 
which released itself alike from the 
dispositions of the great Conqueror 
and the covetous John—which escaped 
from the net of monkery, and rose 
above the wreck into which mona- 
chism would have involved it,—shall 
this ancient foundation, whose pro- 
perty is held by a title immeasurably 
more ancient than nearly every other 
in the country,—shall the College of 
the pious Wolfruna at length ignobly 
fall before the machinations of the mo- 
dern Radical? The robbery, we know, 
may be committed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, but still it were no less a rob- 
bery. Forbid it the shades of all the 
monarchs who have in their days suc- 
cessively protected this Church !—for- 
bid it their Successor whose Royal Free 
Chapel it still is! 

Some persons talk of “ the national 
property in the Church, and some of 
*‘the property of the Church,” and 
others are deceived by them ; as if the 
Church of England possessed property 
as a large corporation, or as if the 
nation as acorporation possessed pro- 
perty for ecclesiastical purposes. But 
away with such false and hoodwinking 
assumptions! The fact is, that par- 
ticular churches, like this of Wolver- 
hampton, possess each its own pro- 
perty ; to which the established reli- 
gion at large, or the nation at large, 
has just as much and as little title as 
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the peerage at large,”or the nation at 
large, has to the estates of the Duke 
of Bedford. 

To dissolve the union of the Deane- 
ries of Windsor and Wolverhampton, 
to make the Dean an efficient minister, 
and the Prebendaries perform their 
share of duty,* were a reasonable re- 
form ; but to confiscate property of a 
title so far anterior to those of all the 
parties who can legislate upon it, can- 
not be other than an act of rapine and 
spoliation wholly unjustifiable, and 
only authorized by the bad example of 
Henry the Eighth. We trust the 
country will open its eyes to the true 
interests of property and of justice ; 
and that the eight dignitaries of Wul- 


-fruna, together with others of a similar 


‘character, may still be maintained as 
the rewards of distinguished piety and 
learning, the honorary insignia of those 
spiritual champions who have fought 
the good fight, more particularly with 
the pen, in defence of religion and the 
Church of England. 

Dismissing the history of the Church, 
we have another subject of discussion 
(and in the hands of Dr. Oliver, still 
more fruitful) in the singular ‘pillar 
which stands in the churchyard of 
Wolverhampton, and which has been 
generally considered a Cross. On this 
subject our author pours forth a* flood 
of erudition from the antiquities of all 
the ancient religions, oriental, druid- 
ical, and Christian, and from the writ- 
ings of all the antiquaries on such sub- 
jects from Verstegan and Sammes to 
Fosbroke and Higgins : but cui bono ? 
Such subjects require close investiga- 
tion, not discursive essay-writing. We 
have not space to give even an outline 
of his arguments; but we will quote his 
description : 


“*TIt is a cylindrical, or rather pyra- 
midal column, emblematical of the solar 
ray, as similar phalli were in every part 
of the world; formed out of a single 
stone, adorned, like the Egyptian obe- 
lisks, with grotesque sculpture in stages, 
intermixed with rude flowers or foliage 
and scroll work, which the great antiquary 
Whitaker (Richmondshire, i. 202) pro- 
nounces to be always anterior to the con- 





* ‘‘ There are, besides the venerable Mother Church, nine Chapels of Ease to the 
Establishment, for the benefit of the inhabitants of this extensive parish.’’ Three 
new churches have been built since the installation of the present Dean :—St. Mary’s 
in Bilston, and - George’s and Paul’s, at Wolverhampton.—(pp. 87, 88.) 
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quest* ; and surmounted by a broad capi- 
tal, the upper surface of which was pro- 
bably occupied by one of those unhallowed 
monsters already mentioned [the Saxon 
gods], which, having been removed at the 
introduction of Christianity, a cross was 
substituted in its place, which was suffered 
to remain down to a very recent period.’’ 


We agree with Dr. Oliver in refer- 
ring this Pillar to a date anterior to 
the Conquest ; but we see no reason 
for removing it so far back as “ to de- 
cide that the column was erected by 
Wulfere King of Mercia, in the 7th 
century, in commemoration of a great 
victory over the Mercians, which placed 
him on the throne.” (p. 140.) 

Our own theory is that such pillars 
were sepulchral ; and why should not 
this be the monument of Wolfruna? 

Tt is only by analogy and compari- 
son that any truth can be arrived at in 
these matters; and into such compa- 
vison we cannot now enter at much 
length. We are not at present aware 
of any cylindrical obelisk very nearly 
resembling that of Wolverhampton; 
but there are pillars of which the lower 
half is cylindrical but plain, and the up- 
per squareand sculptured, at Penrith, in 
Cumberland (to which we shall return), 
at Leek in Staffordshire, and Gos- 
forth in Cumberland. An engraving 
of the last may be seen in Lysons’s 
Britannia; as also a representation of 
one of the two shorter cylindrical pil- 
lars, the upper part smoothed into a 
tablet for. an inscription, at St. Bride’s 
in the same county. There are also 
remarkable square pillars, adorned 
with cognate sculpture, at Bewcastle 
and Irton, in Cumberland; at Sand- 
bach in Cheshire (engraved in three 
plates in Ormerod’s History of that 
county) ; three at Whalley in Lanca- 
shire (engraved in Whitaker’s Whal- 
ley); at Cundall, Halton, and Hawks- 
well in Yorkshire (engraved in Whita- 
ker’s Richmondshire) ; at Bakewell 
and Eyam in Derbyshire (engraved 
in Lysons); at Rothley in Leicester- 
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shire; and, doubtless, others. Now, 
be it remarked that those at Sandbach 
and St. Bride’s are in pairs ; and if the 
reader will turn to the Archeologia, 
vol. 11. pl. iv.t he will find these pil- 
lars still remaining in their original 
sites, one at the head and the other 
at the foot of a grave, the sides of 
which are described by four other 
carved semicircular stones. These cir- 
cumstances prove to our mind that 
these Saxon churchyard crosses, or 
pillars, were sepulchral{; and who, 
we again ask, has so good a claim te 
that at Wolverhampton as the pious 
Wolfruna herself? 

We conclude with commending to 
Dr. Oliver an undiminished portion of 
antiquarian zeal, with increased care 
to correct and curtail redundancies. 
His notes are so numerous and diffuse 
that they form almost an encyclopedia 
of antiquities; but their contents are 
often more curious than sound, and 
more ingenious than exact. For in- 
stance, 


‘* The word acre was originally derived 
from the British agger, a bank of earth ; 
or the Saxon ecer, a corn field ; and it 
was sometimes used in a still more ex- 
tended sense, for an open space of cham- 
paigne country.’’—(p. 227.) 

A very convenient word truly; either 
a narrow bank, or an extended plain, 
as was most convenient. But, we 
rather think that, if Dr. Oliver turns 
to his Ainsworth, he will find ayger 
to be a Latin instead of a British word; 
and he will also find another word stil 
more resembling the Saxon, namely 
ager, in Greck dypos, the connection 
of which with the operations of tillage 
will be found in the Georgics of Virgil, 
passim. 

‘* Serjeanty is that tenure by which the 
King (and this service could not be im- 
posed by any inferior lord) is to be pro- 
vided with some trifling matter towards 
his wars.’’—(p. 38.) 


What, only ‘‘ towards his wars?’ 





* See a description of the sculpture, by Mr. Gough, in Gent. Mag. vol.lxiv. p.715. 
+ Pennant’s view of the Penrith pillars is incorrect in making them entirely square. 
t We fortify our opinion by the following reference from Mr. Ormerod :—“ Re- 
specting the use of two obelisks, as ornaments of the cairn erected over ancient princes, 
see Mr. Whitaker's Manchester, 4to edit. book 11. cap. ii. Those remaining over the 
reputed grave of Arthur in the isle of Avalon, when examined by Henry the Second, 


were severally eighteen and twenty-six feet in height.’’ 


p- 57 
Gent. Mac. Vou. VI. 


History of Cheshire, vol. iii. 
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What then became of all the serjean- 
ties maintained at our coronations 
down to that of George the Fourth; 
and of all the curious services, of every 
imaginable kind, related in Blount’s 
** Ancient Tenures ?”” Moreover, Dr. 
Oliver will find that, if grand serje- 
anties were confined to the King, there 
were petty serjeanties rendered to in- 
ferior lords. Nor was military service 
with men and arms for forty daytha 
“trifling matter.” 

‘* Inns were chiefly the property of no- 
blemen and gentlemen, by whom they 
were established for the accommodation 
of travellers. Thus, in the year 1344, 
Robert de Sadynton, the King’s Chan- 
cellor, took up his quarters, when on a 
journey, at an inn belonging to the Bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield.’’—(p. 72.) 

Has Dr. Oliver never read that the 
town residences cf the several Bishops 
in London were all called Inns; but 
they certainly were not for the accom- 
modation of travellers who came with- 
out either business or invitation. This 
is the same thing as to confound the 
hétel of the Archbishop of Paris and 
the hétel of the English Ambassador 
in the modern French metropolis, with 
the Hétel de Meurice and the Hétel 
Mirabeau. 

‘** Lich-gates, or the gates through 
which the dead were brought for inter- 
ment.’’—(p. 97.) 

Rather, the covered gateways under 
the shelter of which the corpse and 
mourners rest until the arrival of the 
minister. 

‘* The Anglo-Saxon altars were often 
very costly, and sometimes adorned with 
broad plates of solid silver, richly carved, 
and set with gems and jewels of divers 
colours.’’—p. 126. 

This immediately follows some no- 
tices of altars in churches, and altar- 
screens; Dr. Oliver is evidently not 
aware that the Anglo-Saxon silver 
altars were small portable articles, fit 
companions for a modern “ pocket sa- 
cramental service ;” and that the “ rich 
carving” was engraving in outline, 
such as is seen on the specimen which 
was found in St. Cuthbert’s coffin at 
Durham, and is engraved in Mr. Raine’s 
volume on that extraordinary disco- 
very. 

One more :— 

‘* A miles took not his name from the 
military girdle with which knights were 
created, but from the military fee, by 
reason of which he was otherwise called a 


possessor or free tenant; but he was called 

Equis aurati [i¢a, ita/] from his gilt 

spurs.”’—(p. 21.) 

Now, such instruction to the un- 
learned is much worse than none. We 
cannot perceive the superior claim of 
the fee over the girdle to give name to 
the miles; but must again refer Dr. 
Oliver to his Latin Dictionary ; and 
have also to recommend him to submit 
his Latin charters next time to the re- 
vision of a more conversant eye. 

A brief Account of Durham Cathedral ; 
with notices of the Castle, University, 
City Churches, &c. [By the Rev. 
James Raine.] 12mo. pp. 164. 


WE have before observed, on other 
occasions, how much it is required at 
the hands of antiquaries possessing 
sound knowledge and correct informa- 
tion, that they should undertake the 
comparatively humble but highly use- 
ful task of furnishing such manuals of 
the history and antiquities of our an- 
cient cities and towns, as might relieve 
the uninformed from the curse of igno- 
rant teachers, might dissipate obsolete 
and ill-grounded theories, remove vul- 
gar errors and perverted traditions, 
correct the accumulated misinforma- 
tion of booksellers’ Guides, and above 
all supply, what is so grievously defi- 
cient, a judicious taste for the appre- 
ciation of the remaining beauties of 
ancient architecture and art. We 
could not explain more accurately the 
sort of books we mean, than by refer- 
ring for an example to the very pleas- 
ing little volume before us, published 
anonymously, but evidently proceeding 
from a hand no less experienced, and 
a head no less fully stored with anti- 
quarian lore, than those of the topo- 
grapher of North Durham, and the 
historian of the ancient glories of St. 
Cuthbert’s Shrine. 

The peculiar merit of this volume is 
that it combines with such a descrip- 
tion as may be perused during a 
walk to the various objects of its no- 
tice, those historical particulars and 
dates which render the observations of 
the visitor instructive to him, and store 
his mind with information which will 
be of service when he views other 
objects of simijar character without 
the advantage of the like assistance. 
The gradations of style in English ar- 
chitecture and art are now so well 
arranged, and so accurately fixed in 
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their general bearings, by the works 
of Rickman, Britton, and other prac- 
tical writers, that it only remains for 
men of local information first to make 
themselves acquainted with them, and 
then to illustrate and confirm them by 
the examples of their own remains and 
the proofs of their own historical re- 
cords. This might now, we say, be 
done with little difficulty, and with a 
near approximation to the truth, in 
almost every place; though it is cer- 
tain that the peculiarly complete con- 
dition of the records at Durham, and 
Mr. Raine’s peculiar intimacy with 
those records, have enabled him to 
write with greater precision, and with 
more minuteness, than most other 
writers could hope to attain. 

After a summary review of the his- 
tory of the see of Durham (much of 
the annals of which Mr. Raine has 
already more fully developed in his 
work on St. Cuthbert), the present 
author enters with the stranger into 
the Abbey church at the great North 
door, and accompanies him in his walk 
round its sacred walls, discoursing 
most pleasantly of its ancient state, 
when furnished withaltars, and shrines, 
and screens, with all their roods, images, 
vessels, and vestments, now entirely 
swept away ; together with the stained 
glass, the monuments, and the storied 
gravestones, which have almost as en- 
tirely disappeared; describing such 
relics as still exist; the original fea- 
tures of the structure, and the inser- 
tions or alterations of subsequent pe- 
riods; and the modern monuments 
which commemorate names deserving 
of the passing stranger’s attention. 

The censures on architectural inno- 
vation and destruction, which were 
once uttered to ears that were void of 
hearing,—and with regard to this very 
cathedral of Durham, could be reite- 
rated in the pages of Sylvanus Urban, 
by “‘ honest John Carter,” only in the 
form of indignant protest,—now find 
a ready response in the opinions of a 
generation certainly much awakened 
to the beauties and to the practice of 
English architecture. There is unfor- 


tunately still too much cause for re- 
monstrance and reproof; but there is 
much greater probability that remon- 
strance will be attended to; and that 
reproof, re-echoed by a pervading taste, 
will be felt and regarded. 
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The antiquities of Durham Abbey 
have not only encountered the ordinary 
share of defacement and decay, but 
have sustained several premeditated 
and very determined attacks of suc- 
cessive barbarian invaders :— 


‘The Reformation removed little ex- 
cept altars and shrines. Other ornaments 
and decorations remained nearly in their 
pristine state until the time of Dean Horne 
(451), who wantonly destroyed much of 
the splendour of the church; and then 
came Dean Whittingham (1563), whose 
wife was a sister of Calvin, and who 
evinced her relationship by defacing mo- 
numents, tearing away funeral brasses, 
and converting “holy-water stoups and 
stone coffins into pickling troughs, and to 
other vile domestic purposes. Still, much 
was suffered to remain which has since 
disappeared. The Scotch prisoners lodged 
in the church after the battle of Dunbar, 
in 1650, sadly mutilated the Neville and 
other monuments; and are said ta have 
warmed themselves at a huge fire made of 
the wooden stall work of the choir, which 
was destroyed about that period. Again, 
when the church was flagged after a uni- 
form plan, within the memory of persons 
still alive, many monumental slabs, worthy 
of preservation, were destroyed, and others 
were injudiciously removed from their 
places into the spaces between the pillars 
of the nave and other retired corners which 
they now occupy, and thus the ‘ storied 
pavement’ and the lessons which it could 
teach, were in a great measure lost. The 
tasteless improvements and unwarranted 
alterations on the west, north, and east 
fronts, and the destruction of the Chap- 
ter House, are, with sorrow be it spoken, 
the work of our own time.’’ 


Such is the melancholy catalogue 
which Mr. Raine had to go through 
before he could add that ‘ happily a 
better spirit is now adroad;’ and he 
has still omitted one important item— 
the loss of much fine stained glass, of 
which we are told, in another place, 
that there were considerable remains 
in the fifteen east windows of the Nine 
Altars, until in the year 1795 

‘* Their richly-painted glass and mul- 
lions were swept away, and the present 
plain windows inserted in their place. 
The glass lay for a long time afterwards 
in baskets on the floor; and when the 
greater part of it had been purloined, the 





* The windows are fully described in 
Sanderson’s ‘‘ Antiquities of Durham Ab- 
bey,’’ 12mo, 1767, a work superior to 
many of its class. 
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remainder was locked up in the Galilee. 
At a still later period, about fifteen years 
ago, portions of it were placed in the great 
round window, and the rest still remains 
unappropriated.’’—(p..72.) 


And also in p. 48 we are told that, 
in 1802, a beautiful ancient structure, 
ealled the Great Vestry, 

*« was, for no apparent reason, demolish- 
ed, and the richly-painted glass which de- 
corated its windows, was either destroyed 
bythe workmen, or afterwards purloined.”’ 


Still, many as are the injuries which 
Durham Abbey has sustained, it has 
escaped very narrowly from others of 
no less importance. The destruction 
of the Galilee, so unique and beautiful 
a specimen of the lighter Norman, 
would perhaps have been a greater loss, 
and might have involved more serious 
consequences to the fabric at large, 
than the partial demolition of the mag- 
nificent Chapter-house. 

It is generally known that when 
Mr. James Wyatt had completed the 
works of his ‘‘ besom of destruction” 
at the Cathedral of Salisbury, he pro- 
ceeded, under the patronage of the 
same Bishop, Barrington, who mani- 
fested the munificence without the 
taste of olden times, to apply the like 
weapon to the venerable fabric of 
Durham. 


‘¢ The most ill-advised and unwarrant- 
able changes were contemplated in con- 
nexion with the internal and external parts 
of the church of which we are now writ- 
ing. Weare reminded of Mr. Wyatt by 
his plan of removing the canopy over Hat- 
field’s tomb, and the altar-screen, to the 
entrance of the choir, beneath the organ. 
His proposal was to unite the two by a 
sort of patch-work, which he alone could 
have devised, and which the period in 
which he was tolerated could alone have 
contemplated with satisfaction; and to 
extend the Choir to the very eastern wall 
of the Nine Altars. Where would then 
have been the propriety of proportion of 
the Choir, as it was finished by its original 
architect, and as it now remains; and, to 
say nothing of the loss of the altar screen, 
standing as it does at the very natural 
termination of the Choir, to what would 
Mr. Wyatt have reduced the Nine Altars? 
. « . « Which exhibits in all its graceful 
proportions the most perfect specimen 
perhaps in the kingdom of the second 
grand period of our English architecture. 
We shall speak of the other abominations 
of Mr. Wyatt in their respective places. 
Fortunately he was stopped in his career, 
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before the most mischievous of his plans 
were carried into execution.” 


On this point Mr. Raine pays a 
well-deserved tribute to the exertions 
of John Carter in the pages of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, as also to the 
firmness and decision of Bishop Corn- 
wallis, then Dean: 


‘*We verily believe that Carter’s letters 
in that publication prevented much of 
contemplated mischief ; at all events, we 
know.that, after reading them, Dean Corn- 
wallis made a personal visit to the Society 
of Antiquaries, during one of their sittings, 
to disclaim any consent or co-operation 
on his part in the affair of the Chapter- 
house. He had not even been consulted, 
as he stated, on the subject of the altera- 
tion.’’ 


The Chapter-house, in 1799, was 
without its rival in the kingdom, mea- 
suring internally about eighty feet in 
length by thirty-seven in breadth, its 
circuit adorned with an interesting 
colonnade of Norman architecture, its 
semicircular end with five noble win- 
dows, and its floor with countless me- 
morials of the great ecclesiastics there 
buried, among whom were no fewer 
than fourteen bishops: but neverthe- 
less it was pronounced quite dreary 
and comfortless by certain elderly and 
chilly, and very degenerate dignitaries, 
alike blind to the beauties of architec- 
ture and regardless of the ashes of 
their pious predecessors. Its doom 
was thereupon pronounced. 


“¢ A man, now or very lately alive, was 
suspended from machinery by a cord tied 
round his waist, to knock out the key- 
stones of the groinings, and the whole roof 
was permitted to fall upon the grave- 
stones in its pavement, and break them 
into pieces, we know not how small. Not 
one inscription had, to the best of our be- 
lief, been transcribed. The next step was 
to cut off and destroy that part of the fabric 
represented in our engraving ; and then 
Mr. Morpeth (we believe he was then the 
Chapter architect) fell to work with the 
comfortable room, and immortalized his 
name. A new wall, in a straight line, 
was built towards the east, excluding 
nearly half of the original room, now‘con- 
stituting a part of the Dean’s garden, and 
in this wall were placed three modern sash 
windows (!!!) The doorway and windows 
opening into the cloister were closed ex- 
ternally, the latter with masonry, and the 
former with a sham-facing of wood; and 
the whole of the internal ornamental work, 
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of which that part of the Chapter-house 
which was permitted to remain might 
have boasted, was hid by a facing of lath 
and plaster, for the fixing of the stays of 
which, and to give additional space, in- 
cisions were made in the pilasters of the 
intersecting arches, and the outer mould- 
ings of the main doorway were cut away. 
In this doorway, and the two windows 
adjoining, were placed closets, to make 
room for the first of which, capitals and 
mouldings were destroyed. The room 
next received a boarded fioor, upon a level 
of nearly three feet above its old storied 
pavement; and a ceiling of lath and 
plaster, totally excluding the great west 
window, completed the work.’’ 


Under the influence of the renewed 
taste of the present day, some attempts 
have been made to recall a few indi- 
cations of the ancient architecture. In 
‘« the year 1830, portions of the stoothing 
were removed, and the richly ornamented 
doorway, and parts of the intersecting 
arches, were again laid bare, but resto- 
rations in plaster of the more prominent 
mouldings and strings were required, as 
Mr. Morpeth’s chisel had cut them off.’ 


Mr. Raine recommends at least the 
restoration to light of the walls that 
are left, and the substitution of Nor- 
man windows for the present; and 
we trust that his advice is not now 
ungrateful, as we lately saw in this 
much-injured chamber a handsome 
drawing of its original appearance ;— 
a pleasing, though a melancholy sha- 
dow of its departed glory! 


With respect to the Galilee,— 


“So far had the mischief proceeded, 
that Dean Cornwallis (the Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry), upon his arrival at 
Durham in the summer of 1796, to keep 
his annual residence, found it actually 
stripped of its lead, that the demolition 
of its walls might commence. The Dean, 
however, to his infinite credit, put an 
instant stop to this barbarous proceeding. 
‘ Isaved the Galilee !’ was his Lordship’s 
frequent boast to the writer of these pages 
many years ago; and the writer of these 
pages as frequently pledged himself to 
record a fact for which posterity will re- 
verence the name of Dean Cornwallis. 
“To say nothing more of the chasm 
which the destruction of the Galilee 
would have caused in the history of our 
Church architecture, where would have 
been the solemn services now performed 
within its walls, and the blessings of 
religious instruction from men able and 
willing to teach the truth. During the 
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present state of the church of St. Oswald, 
[which has been closed for many years, 
and is now being rebuilt,] the Chapter 
have permitted the Galilee to be used for 
divine service by that parish. They had 
previously established within its walls a 
Sunday-evening service during the sum- 
mer months, which is attended by crowded 
and devout congregations. Think of this, 
and then think of Mr. Wyatt’s coach-road, 
with the loss of the Galilee into the bar- 
” 


We must now quote, in even-handed 
justice, but with sincere regret, an in- 
stance of very recent ‘‘ architectural 
innovation,” the victim of which has 
been— 


‘« the HospiTaL oF SHERBORNE, founded 
about the year 1180 by Bishop Pudsey, 
and exhibiting, in the house appropriated 
to the Master, much of coeval and subse- 
quent architecture, in general of excellent 
character, the more interesting and valu- 
able on account of the rarity of such early 
specimens of domestic arrangement. With 
sorrow be it spoken, the whole structure, 
with its towers and parapets, and but- 
tresses, and crypts, with all their accom- 
paniments of old grey, weather-stained, 
lichen-clothed_ masonry, and light and 
shade, and ancient association, has in 
1833 been barbarously swept away, to 
make room for a modern house, better 
adapted to the supervisor of a cotton- 
factory than the Master of so opulent 
and venerable an institution. Advice and 
remonstrance were in vain. The Genius 
Loci in vain pleaded to be heard. Mr. 
Rickman (we need not tell who Mr. Rick- 
man is) visited this interesting place, and 
found the whole of the Master’s house 
destroyed, save one room possessing a 
stone roof, which ‘ for simplicity, beauty, 
and excellent preservation,’ he pronounced 
to have no equal in the whole range of his 
experience. Earnestly did he beg that 
this room might be suffered to remain, 
but without success.’’ 


The pretty chapel was somewhat 
more respected. It seems to have been 
faithfully repaired without alteration : 
but in so doing, good taste was equally 
deficient; for a most advantageous 
opportunity was lost of forming, by 
correct restoration, a perfect little 
model of a Norman church : instead of 
which, the original parts and the 
modern insertions were alike copied, 
as they might have been by an igno- 
rant Chinese, instead of one possessing 
all the means of instruction now placed 
within the reach of English architects. 
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It appears as if our ancient buildings 
were fated to endure a transition pe- 
riod, of half-taste. As the erections 
of the Strawberry-hill school displayed 
a half-revival of English architecture, 
so many of our repairs now exhibit a 
species of half-restoration. 

We must return to the Cathedral 
for. a passing mention of Mr. Rick- 
man’s tomb to the late Mr. Carr, the 
much beloved Master of the Grammar 
School; it is the most elegant and beau- 
tiful architectural monument erected 
in modern times. A fine specimen of 
Chantrey’s chisel has also been re- 
cently placed in the church, a kneel- 
ing figure of Bishop Barrington. 

Some of the most ancient sepul- 
chral stones, including a few effigies, 
still lie on the greensward before the 
church, apparently because an inter- 
ment even in the exterior cemetery of 
St. Cuthbert was esteemed a sufficient 
honour to those they commemorated. 
Of one of these Mr. Raine says : 

“The ancient monument ascribed by 
popular belief to the man, who, according 
to tradition, twice leapt down, fora purse 
of money, from an elevated portion of the 
Church, in the first instance winning his 
reward, but in his second greedy attempt 
for a similar premium breaking his neck, 
is in reality the effigy of a female, and the 
purse is a glove. We believe it to be the 
effigy of one or other of two Lady Lum- 
leys, both of whom died in the fifteenth 
century.” 

Having recently examined this sculp- 
ture, we have arrived at a different 
conclusion. We think the old inter- 
pretation so far correct, that the figure 
is a male, and the article in its handa 
purse, and we assign it to a date two 
centuries earlier. We think its point- 
ed shoes are those of the reign of 
Henry the Third. The purse may be 
the badge of the deceased’s official 
situation in the Abbey, or in the Coun- 
ty Palatine. We should describe the 
dress as a long gown, surmounted by 
a short cloak or mantle, with a cape 
like a canon’s, and the remains of a 
hood or cowl; the head is broken 
away ; the right hand is on the breast, 
and the left holds the purse: an ar- 
rangement which we imagine is ear- 
lier than the almost universal practice 
during several centuries, of the hands 
being placed together, raised as in 
prayer. 

We have left ourselves barely room 
to mention that Mr. Raine has ap- 





pended to his account of the Cathedral, 
a short description ofthe Castle,* many 
portions of which are of the highest 
interest as the remaining features of | 
a Norman palace; and brief notices 
of the several parish churches. Of one 
of them, St. Mary le Bow, it is re- 
marked,— 

‘¢ Perhaps the legend is true that it 
stands upon the site of the first temporary 
shed in which the coffin of Cuthbert was 
placed by its wandering guardians when 
they had reached the place of their desti- 
nation. It does not, however, take its 
name from the branches of trees [or 
boughs] of which that shed is said to have 
been composed, as has been alleged; but 
from the bow or arch of its tower, which 
once bestrode the street, leaving a full 
thoroughfare for man, and horse, and 
wheel, beneath its groining.’’ 

It is remarkable that the same ad- 
junct should have been made to a 
church of the same name in London. 
** Towards West Cheape,” says Stow, 
“‘is the fine parish church of Saint 
Mary Bow. This church, in the 
raigne of William the Conqueror, being 
the first in this Citie builded on arches 
of stone, was therefore called new 
Mary Church, of St. Mary deArcubus, 
or le Bow in West Cheaping: as 
Stratford Bridge, being the first builded 
(by Matilda the Queen, wife to Henry 
the First) with arches of stone, was 
called Stratford le Bow ; which names 
to the said Church and Bridge remain 
to this day.” 

In p. 21 and again in p. 28, Mr. 
Raine conjectures that our Lady of 
Pittie’s altar was perhaps a corruption 
of Petit, from its being of a smaller 
size than others of similar dedication : 
but this term, in Latin ‘‘ Mater Do- 
lorosa,’’ was applied to all those 
images of the Virgin, in which, as at 
this altar, she was represented ‘‘ with 
our Saviour on her knee, as he was 
taken from the Cross, a very melan- 
choly aspect.”” There is an image of 
this description, still existing in Bat- 
tlefield Church, Shropshire, and en- 
graved in the Archzologia, vol. xiv. 
p- 272. 





* Its glory as an Episcopal residence 
has been for some time departed, owing 
to the proximity of Bishop Auckland ; 
yet it has been maintained for the hospi- 
tality of the County Palatine on public 
occasions ; but it is now, we understand, 
destined to be relinquished to the pur- 
poses of the new University. 
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Britannia after the Romans ; being an 
attempt to illustrate the Religious 
and Political Revolutions of that 
province in the fifth and succeeding 
centuries. Lond. 4to. 1836. pp. 222. 
with Introd. pp. lxxxi. 


THERE is a sound philosophy in 
the declaration of the poet, that 
‘“ all things have their end ; 
Empires and cities, which have diseases 
like to men, 
Must have like death that we have.’ 


History, the school in which Phi- 
losophy may be studied most advan- 
tageously, confirms and_ illustrates 
this important truth by holding up 
before us, as in a succession of pic- 
tures, cities once flourishing but now 
desolate ; empires which have crum- 
bled, decayed, and vanished; popu- 
lous countries wherein now ‘no man 
dwelleth, neither doth any son of man 
pass thereby ;’ institutions by which 
the minds and manners of successive 
generations were formed, but which 
have so totally disappeared from the 
face of the earth, that our notions of 
them are as uncertain and indefinite as 
the recollection of adream. The pe- 
riod to which this book refers presents 
us with one of these pictures. In it 
we behold the grandest scene that has 
ever been acted in Europe; the de- 
struction, namely, of the first empire 
of Rome; the violent uprooting of 
that dominion which had guided the 
destinies of the greater part of the 
civilized word for centuries. The 
present author treats of the conse- 
quences which this mighty revolution 
produced in our own Island, and re- 
presents his volume ‘ as the beginning 
of an attempt to illustrate [the subject} 
in a manner somewhat different from 
what has hitherto been done.’ 

In an Introduction of considerable 
length he examines various. ordinary 
questions in British History; the an- 
tiquity of the Bardic poems, to which 
he is favourable; the Arthurian Ro- 
mances which he seeks to trace to the 
‘ Lyvyr y Greal,’ and that upon very 
slender grounds to Tysilio; the Triads; 
Gildas, Nennius and Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth; the latter of whom he chi- 
valrously defends, being ‘ persuaded 
that from his days down to our own a 
stone has not been flung at him by one 
better than himself.’ He then ridicules 
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the etymological antiquaries, attacks 
Dr. Owen Pughe’s Welsh Dictionary, 
and concludes his first chapter by ad- 
mitting, what could not be asserted of 
Dr. Pughe, that the ‘ Welsh is a lan- 
guage with which he has little ac- 
quaintance.’ Havingsufficiently abused 
the etymologists in his first chapter, 
he himself becomes one of the despised 
tribe in his second, which consists of 
thirty pages devoted to the origin of the 
names ‘ Britannia,’ ‘Albion,’ and the 
other ancient appellations of this island 
and its inhabitants. It may suffice to 
remark, that he deduces ‘ Britain’ from 
Brith, painted; and ‘ Albion,’ or, as 
he will have it, ‘Alwion,’ from ‘ Al 
Gwion,’ which he terms ‘the land of 
Gwion,’ the Hermes, or Mercury, of 
British Druidism. The former of these 
etymologies is well known; the latter 
may, we fear, take rank with the most’ 
far-fetched of those our author con- 
demns. 

In the work itself, after a rapid 
sketch of the History of Britain under 
the Romans, we pass to the rise of 
that succession of tyrants whose num- 
ber gave occasion to St. Jerome to 
brand our island as if it were chiefly 
fertile in usurpers ; ‘ Insula tyrannorum 
fertilis.” But indeed, if the present 
author be correct, usurpers they were: 
not. He will have the ¢yrannus to be 
a Roman officer, and holds that the 
province which set up a tyrant was 
not accounted rebellious towards Rome. 
We do not perceive however that he 
has adduced any reason for departing 
from the opinion commonly received. 

Amongst the tyrants, Carausius ob- 
tains considerable attention. Anti- 
quaries have found great difficulty in 
fixing the situation of ‘ Menapia,’ 
which is said by Aurelius Victor to 
have been the birthplace of this bold 
usurper, if it be allowable to call him 
so. The old opinion was in favour 
of Belgium, in which country there 
was a people called the Menapii, of 
whom Carausius is said by Eutropius 
to have been ‘ guondam alumnus.’ Dr. 
Stukeley, who was of course unlikely 
to entertain any random opinions upon 
the subject, was strenuous in favour 
of St. David’s; the present author, 
taking up an opinion, which is not 
new, feels extremely indignant at ‘the 
modern British chicane’ which has 
been employed ‘ in order to find a place 
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for Carausius in this isle,’ and in- 
sists upon removing ‘ Menapia’ to the 
other side of the Irish Channel, and 
fixing its ‘local habitation’ at Wex- 
ford. We have little hope that the 
wandering city will remain either long 
or quietly in its new situation; but 
far be it from us to disturb the serenity 
which we desire to see it enjoy. 

The events which can be gleaned 
from the Roman historians of the 
period between the usurpation of Ca- 
rausius and the final relinquishment 
of Britain, are related rather con- 
fusedly and without any important 
novelty. We then advance to Vor- 
tigern, Aurelius Ambrosius, Uther 
Pendragon, and Arthur. Our author 
is of opinion that the celebrated mas- 
sacre of the Britons upon the com- 
mand of Hengist certainly occurred. 
He infers from various singularly ex- 
plicit passages in the Triads and Bar- 
dic poems, which he comments upon 
at great length, and in the sober and 
unfanciful manner in which such ques- 
tions are generally considered, that the 
events took place at Stonehenge on 
Thursday the 3rd day of May in the 
year 472. He is further of opinion 
that the massacre was committed in 
self-defence against the meditated 
treachery of the Britons, who, as the 
author suspects, intended ‘to intoxi- 
cate the Saxons entirely, and then to 
set fire to a surrounding mass of 
combustibles cunningly predisposed in 
such manner as to consume or suffo- 
cate the drunken sleepers.’ The plot 
‘is as good a plot as ever was laid,— 
full of expectation,—an excellent plot ;’ 
and all that it wants is that merest 
trifle in the world, a very small foun- 
dation of historical truth. Give it 
that, and what a figure it would 
make in the history of conspiracies. 

As to ‘the Aurelian Ambrosian era,’ 
the author’s opinion is that it was en- 
tirely mythological ; that it was not the 
reign ‘of any real monarch elected by 
the minor kings to rule over Britannia, 
but of the Sun himself, during which 
the country was entirely governed upon 
a model of theocracy by the college of 
Neo-Druids.’—p. 73. 

Uther is also esteemed to have been 
merely a mythological person, and to 
have indicated the Jupiter of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Arthur, ‘renowned in British Song,’ 

8 





is got rid of in the same summary 
manner. That last champion of Bri- 
tish freedom, together with Ambrosius 
and Uther, are made to constitute what 
is prettily termed ‘the Hobgoblin Dy- 
nasty ;’ all the kings of which are 
mercilessly blotted out of the page of 
history. The non-existence of Arthur 
has often been contended before, but 
the name of the dynasty is certainly 
new. 
‘ The Hobgoblin Dynasty’ was suc- 
ceeded by various British princes down 
to Cadwallader, whose identity with 
the Ceadwalla of Bede and the Saxon 
Chronicle is properly dwelt upon by 
our author. With that monarch’s 
abdication and death the work ends. 
The author has evidently studied 
this portion of our history carefully. 
He can occasionally perceive the ab- 
surdities into which the enthusiastic 
antiquaries of the last century were 
led by their love of conjecture; but 
this has not hindered him from too 
frequently imitating their example, al- 
though he has disdained to follow in 
their footsteps. He is not the first 
person who has been able to discover 
the mete in his brother’s eye without 
at all perceiving the beam by which 
his own sight is clouded. His style 
is careless, and often obscure, and 
his work is deformed by some silly at- 
tempts at wit, and a few curious mis- 
takes. One at page 149 proves the 
danger of meddling with matters which 
do not liein the way. We have there 
the following puzzling equation : ‘607 
+304+25+25+25+25—477.’ Theau- 
thor certainly knows a great deal more 
about history than this specimen of 
his algebra would seem to indicate that 
he does about the difference between 
plus and minus; but we cannot say 
that we anticipate any direct advan- 
tage to historical science either from 
his present volume or from the con- 
tinuation of the subject in the same 
spirit. 
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An Architectural Tour in Normandy ; 
with some remarks on Norman Archi- 
tecture. By Henry Gally Knight, 
Esq. M.P. in 8vo. pp. 258. London, 
1836. 


THE period at which the Pointed 
arch was first adopted, is a question 
still to be resolved. It is a singular 
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fact, that in every country in which 
this novel form is seen, it appears to 
have been introduced so gradually, and 
with so little appearance of design, as 
to lead to the conclusion that it was 
a new discovery; thus affording to 
every nation in which it is found a 
semblance of a claim to the invention. 
As, however, no one nation can indis- 
putably prove that it possesses the 
earliest specimen in existence, so no 
one can justly claim the merit of pro- 
ducing the novelty. And to suppose 
that in several countries the invention 
was made simultaneously, would be 
any thing but a rational mode of solv- 
ing the difficulty. The best way of 
accounting for the appearance of the 
style in various parts at one and the 
same period, is the supposition that 
the form was exotic, and that it was 
imported by a particular class of per- 
sons into Europe at one and the same 
time; still, the question from whence 
it was originally derived is unanswer- 
ed. The most probable conclusion is, 
that Byzantium, the grand source 
from whence flowed the stream of 
comparative elegance and civilization 
in what are styled the dark ages, was 
the country which bestowed a parent- 
age upon Pointed Architecture. 

If this claim of parentage can be 
established, it will be clear that, as 
the Pointed style, properly so call- 
ed, never existed in the Greek Em- 
pire, it was nothing more than the 
mere form of the arch which was 
foreign. The maturity of the style, 
and the perfecting of a system of 
architecture, was the work of some 
European nation; and whether Ger- 
many, England, or France, possess the 
fairest claim to the credit of forming 
the style, is a question that will long 
remain a moot point, although the 
spirit of investigation which is now 
abroad will undoubtedly in the end 
lead to a clearer perception of the 
truth than the limited knowledge we 
have hitherto possessed enables us to 
attain. We will suppose that a band 
or society of architects had selected 
from among the wayward forms of 
Byzantian arches the Pointed form, 
and had determined to apply it to 
every building they might be called 
upon to erect or alter; we may imagine 
many difficulties would arise to im- 
pede and restrain the entire introduc- 
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tion of the novelty. The attachment 
of employers to old forms, or a doubt 
of the applicability of the new arch to 
the uses of every structure, would 
operate strongly to retard the univer- 
sal application of it; hence we find 
that at first it was so sparingly intro- 
duced as to appear but a mere experi- 
ment; in the next stage it so far pre- 
dominated as to seem to struggle for 
pre-eminence with the older style ; and 
at length it completely drives its an- 
tagonist from the field, and from this 
period it became the pervading feature 
in the new style. A number of ex- 
amples of structures in which the 
union of the two forms is to be met 
with, exist equally in England and in 
France ; hence both countries may put 
forth a claim to the merit of having 
perfected the style, and so evenly is 
the evidence in support of the claims 
balanced, that it will require a long 
and profound research into the archi- 
tecture of both countries before it is 
fully established to which country the 
palm is to be awarded. 

The French antiquaries, fully aware 
that the existence of the style in a 
state of perfectness, must terminate 
the question, have laboured to fix on 
sevéral structures of Pointed archi- 
tecture dates so early, that, if they 
were founded in truth, would indis- 
putably prove their own country to 
have the best claim to the merit of the 
discovery. - 

Entertaining a doubt of the truth of 
the premises from whence their con- 
clusions were drawn, and determined 
to judge for himself, Mr. Knight 
undertook, in 1831, a tour into Nor- 
mandy, and the essays now before us 
result from it. 

The Norman Society of Antiquaries, 
in the Report for the year 1825, as- 
serted that churches existed in Nor- 
mandy, at Coutances, Mortain, and 
other places, which were erected in the 
eleventh century, and built in the Pointed 
style. Mr. Knight visited these struc- 
tures, and satisfactorily proves the fal- 
lacy of the dates which had been as- 
signed to them, completely destroying 
the ground on which the Norman anti- 
quaries had so early leaped upon so 
erroneous a conclusion. 

The cathedral of Coutances was ori- 
ginally built before the middle of the 
eleventh century “ Bishop Geoffrey 
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de Maubray: and the Society assert 
that the great nave of the existing 
building is the work of this prelate. 
It was consecrated in 1056 in the 
presence of William Duke of Nor- 
mandy, nine years before he conquered 
England. Mr. Knight in the first 
place surveys the buildings which he 
expects might resemble other buildings 
of that period, more especially the 
Conqueror’s church of St. Stephen’s 
at Caen; but, on the contrary, he 
found “‘ it is altogether in the advanced 
Pointed style, with reparations of a 
later date. At first sight, we cannot 
but come to the conclusion, from the 
certain evidence of construction and 
style, that the cathedral now existing 
at Coutances is not the one which 
was consecrated in- 1056.” p. 102. He 
then proceeds to the examination of the 
historical evidence, and very clearly 
shows that the cathedral received 
great damage so late as the fourteenth 
century, and in consequence under- 
went sufficient repairs ‘‘ to account 
for the disappearance of all traces of 
the original work.” p. 106. 

The collegiate church of Mortain, 
in the Pointed style, is ascribed by the 
same authority to the year 1082, and 
the Society contend that the present 
structure is the identical church erected 
by Robert Count of Mortain, a brother 
to the Conqueror. An examination of 
the architecture forms the surest guide 
to the age of the building, and the 
author has the opportunity of com- 

paring it with another structure in the 
neighbourhood, the Abbaye Blanche, 
which was founded in 1105 by the 
son of the founder of the collegiate 
church. ‘‘ The one building might 
be naturally expected to illustrate 
the other; and it does so—but how? 
Is the church of the Abbaye Blanche 
in the same confirmed style as the 
collegiate? On the contrary, instead 
of being Pointed throughout, parts of 
it are in the round style, parts in the 
transition ; and it is only in such 
parts as may have been alterations, 
that the confirmed Pointed appears. 
The Abbaye Blanche therefore is of an 
infinitely earlier character than the 
supposed anterior church in its im- 
mediate vicinity.” p. 135. But ano- 
ther specimen affords “‘ an additional 
argument against the antiquity of the 
collegiate church.” “The church of 
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the abbey of Savigny was only begun 
in 1172, and was not completed till 
many years after; and yet the greater 
part of this building was in the round 
style,” p. 136. The testimony of his- 
tory is then cited in aid of the archi- 
tectural evidence, which-plainly shows 
that Mortain church may have suffered 
from the usual calamities which oc- 
casion the rebuilding of most of the 
ancient churches. 

We feel that Mr. Knight has satis- 
factorily refuted the unguarded con- 
clusion of the Norman Society, which, 
in its zeal for the honour of its own 
country, has not in this instance pro- 
ceeded with that cautious spirit of 
investigation which should always 
pervade the researches of every literary 
or scientific body. 

The observations of the author on 
Norman architecture, appear to be 
founded on an attentive and judi- 
cious examination of the most ancient 
examples; and we feel the conclu- 
sion he has arrived at, that ‘‘ the 
Circular style remained in general 
use till nearly the close of the twelfth 
century,” to be a conclusion, war- 
ranted by the architectural evidence 
afforded by the buildings which he 
takes as his authorities.* 

To arrive at the earliest date of the 
specimens of this kind of architecture, 
is a more difficult task ; and we have 
little doubt that the inspection of many 
of the village churches would lead to 
the developement of some very ancient 
specimens of early Church architec- 
ture; for example, the churches of 
St. Paul and St. Gervais near Rouen, 
appear to have great claim to antiquity. 

The first of these churches is thus 
described : 

“‘The plan is singular: its chancel is 
composed of three large semicircular re- 
cesses; one at the end, and one at each 
side. Under the eaves of this part of 
the building are very curious corhels, 
most of which are in the shape of human 
heads.’’ p. 32. 


The crypt of St. Gervais’s church 





* We think the author has erred in as- 
signing the date of 1252 to a round por- 
tal at Ketton in Rutlandshire (p. 251). 
We should be inclined to infer that the 
doorway in question was a relic of the 
older church. 
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is attributed to the fourth century. It 
is described as,— 

‘¢ That sort of strong ornamented struc- 
ture which might endure for any period 
of time, and the slight peculiarities which 
are still to be traced in its construction, 
are of a Roman character. Courses of 
thin brick or tile are observable between 
the courses of stone. This was the man- 
ner in which the Romans often built their 
walls in the lower towns of the empire, 
and the same kind of construction is to 
be seen in the walls of the remains of 
buildings allowed to be Roman in other 
parts of France.” p. 34. 


The spacé we have allotted to the 
review of this work, will only allow us 
to make one further extract, the length 
of which, as it relates to the relative 
value of money in ancient and modern 
times, will, we trust, be warranted on 
the ground of utility. 

About the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Frogerius, Bishop of Séez, con- 

. tributed eighty pounds towards the 
works then going on at the convent of 
Mortemer. This donation leads to the 
following note, which we give at 
length : 


‘¢ The Norman pound, and the Anglo- 
Norman pound, were of the same value 
under the Norman kings, and were always 
divided into twenty shillings, each shilling 
being then as now divided into twelve pence. 

‘* All authorities agree that in those 
times the pound contained three times as 
much silver as at the present day; but 
they are by no means unanimous when 
they proceed to consider how much more 
three times as much silverwas worth inthe 
twelfth century than now. 

*¢ Some estimate the difference so high 
as twenty to one: others place it so low 
as five: according to Hume, it is ten: 
according to Lyttleton and Henry, it is 
five. But whatever may have been the 
case seventy years ago, there appears to 
be every reason to believe that the diffe- 
rence between the value of that quantity 
of silver in the twelfth century and at the 
present time, is at least as much as ten to 
one. 

‘* We find, in Bishop Fletcher’s Chro- 
nicon Preciosum, that, in the time of 
Henry I. (who reigned from 1100 to 
1135), forty sheep were valued at one 
pound, and that a stalled ox was worth 
one shilling. 

“In 1145, an ox was worth three 
shillings. If we multiply this sum by 
three, to allow for the diminished quan. 
tity of silver, and then by ten, the pro- 
duct will be four pounds ten shillings, a 
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cf In 1185, the tenants of Shireborn 
were by custom to pay either four hens 
‘or two pence. Apply the same rule, and 
it raises the price of each hen to one 
shilling and three pence, a common price 
for a hen in country markets at the pre- 
sent time. 

‘* Evidence of this kind is more to be 
depended upon than the comparative 
price of wheat, in calculations which have 
reference to so remote a period ; because 
the notices of the price of wheat in those 
times occur very rarely, and the article 
itself, from the imperfect state of agri- 
culture, amid the dearths arising out of 
the troubled state of society, was subject 
to such extraordinary fluctuations as to 
render it, during that period, by no means 
a safe criterion. 

‘<Tf, therefore, we believe that three 
times as much silver as the pound now 
contains, was worth ten times as much in 
the twelfth century as at the present day, 
we shall perceive that the Bishop of Séez 
gave, towards the building of the abbey 
church of Mortemer, what would now be 
worth two thousand five hundred pounds.’’ 
p- 46, note. 


Gotrnic ArcuirecturE. — Walker’s 
continuation of Pugin’s Examples, 
Part I.—Caveler’s Select Specimens, 
Part ITI. 


THE two gentlemen whose works 
stand at the head of this article, are 
zealously engaged in the illustration 
of some of the most interesting speci- 
mens of the ancient Architecture of 
England. Their plans are similar; 
and they equally adhere to the style so 
successfully adopted by the late Mr. 
Pugin. A superficial glance at the 
plates might give rise to the idea that 
a degree of sameness would charac- 
terize the works; that the same sub- 
ject may appear in both. Without a 
studied rivalry this is not likely to 
occur: although the authors are en- 
gaged in the same pursuit, the field is 
of such an extent, the game so plenti- 
ful, and so many covers remain un- 
broken, that as there is no necessity, 
so there is little fear of either author 
trespassing on his neighbour’s pre- 
serves. 

Mr. Walker, who was a pupil of 
Mr. Pugin, and is also his executor, 
with the laudable desire of carrying 
the original design of his late master 
into full execution, has undertaken a 
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third series of Examples, the subjects 
having been selected by Mr. Pugin 
himself, and accurately sketched and 
measured by his son Mr. A. W. Pugin. 
The portion now before us comprises 
one-third of the intended volume, and 
it is entirely occupied with that highly 
interesting group of domestic archi- 
tecture, ‘ the Vicars’ Close at Wells.’ 
The community for which the build- 
ings constituting this Close were ori- 
ginally erected, was composed of the 
chantry priests of the adjacent Cathe- 
dral, who were incorporated in 1347, 
under the episcopate of Bishop Ralph 
de Salopia; and in consequence a 
Common Hall and Chapel, with 
other buildings, were necessary for the 
use of the newly-formed corporation. 
A portion of the present building is 
supposed by Mr. Walker to be of the 
original structure; but the pile received 
alterations at various periods from the 
munificence of succeeding prelates. 
The most important addition was the 
the erection of the beautiful gateway 
which connects the Close with the 
Chapter House and north transept of 
the Cathedral, carrying above its arch 
a covered walk by which the chantry 
priests might enter in procession from 
their own residences. ‘This gateway, 
known by the name of the Chain-gate, 
is still the admiration of every tasteful 
passenger, and forms an admirable 
member of the elegant group of build- 
ings of which the Cathedral is so grand 
a feature. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that so beautiful an example 
of ancient art is allowed by neglect to 
run into a state of utter dilapidation. 
“The elegant pinnacles and parapet 
are so completely decayed and ruinous 
that the loose stones threaten danger 
to the passers by, and the profiles of 
the mouldings are hardly discernible.” 
The existing architecture of the 
Close and its appurtenances, is attri- 
buted (with the exception of modern 
alterations) to the munificent Beck- 
ington, and his executors under his 
directions. Of these works, the Com- 
mon Hall and Chapel still exist: the 
former has an oaken roof, a noble fire- 
place, with architectural and heraldic 
enrichments. The Chapel has its fine 
tower and altar still existing; the lat- 
ter retaining its original ledger marked 
with five crosses. But how degraded 
are these buildings by their modern 





uses !—the Chapel in disuse and filled 
with lumber ; the ceiling of the Hall 
hanging down in large patches; the 
rooms under converted into a malting 
house; the houses modernized with 
common sash windows, and:a com- 
mon shop front inserted under the 
beautiful dial window at the very en- 
trance of the Close !”’—and this, too, 
by one of the body which now holds 
the situation and enjoys the benefits of 
the ancient corporation; this indi- 
vidual it appears is a ‘ baker,’ and has 
inserted the window, as the author 
presumes, for the purposes of his 
trade. Little did the excellent Beck- 
ington and his trustworthy executors 
dream that their bounty and their 
pains would be so poorly appreciated 
by those individuals for whose com- 
fort and credit they had so amply pro- 
vided. 

The Vicar’s houses are curious speci- 
mens ofancient domestic architecture. 
Each tenement consists of two cham- 
bers, cne on the ground floor and one 
above; the latter being a hall with an 
open timber roof, moulded and en- 
riched in the style of more important 
structures of the same description; 
the staircase is at the back in a pro- 
jection, and a lofty chimney contri- 
butes equally to the comfort and em- 
bellishment of each structure. 

In the whole, twenty-four plates 
are allotted to the illustration of the 
group; they are executed in outline; 
and, as we apprehend our readers are 
conversant with the late Mr. Pugin’s 
productions, it is unnecessary to say 
more of the plates than to remark, 
that they are in the same bold and 
correct style which marked the pre- 
ceding series of Examples. 





Mr. Caveter proceeds with the il- 
lustration of such rare and curious spe- 
cimens of ancient Architecture as pos- 
sess the most interest from their beauty 
or simplicity. The present number of 
his work is dedicated to the following 
interesting subjects :—1. The Entrance 
to the Registry of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. This, it is almost unnecessary to 
add, is the very curious external stair- 
case which at its origin formed the 
approach to a hall erected over some 
vaults in the Norman style of archi- 
tecture; a portion of which still exists 
inafine state of preservation, Although 
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this staircase has been more frequently 
engraved perhaps than any ancient 
relic, it has generally been regarded 
merely as a picturesque object ; for the 
present work it has been measured and 
drawn geometrically, and with its de- 
tail amply illustrated in two plates ; 
and another interesting example of 
Norman architecture, The Doorway of 
the Temple Church, also occupies two 
plates. In the Pointed style, the 
beautiful screen between the choir and 
aisles of Canterbury Cathedral; the 
monument of Crouchback; and the 
magnificent Gateway of St. Augustine’s 
Monastery at Canterbury, are treated 
with deserving attention; the latter 
edifice, one of the most pure examples 
of Pointed architecture in being, is 
very amply illustrated, and the several 
plates of its elevations and detail will 
prove exceedingly useful to the archi- 
tect, and equally satisfactory to the 
numerous admirers of this beautiful 
structure. 

Mr. Caveler’s plates are not abso- 
lutely in outline; a slight shadowing 
is employed to mark the rotundity of 
columns, and to give relief to the pro- 
minent mouldings. 

In conclusion, we would suggest to 
both these gentlemen, who equally 
have in view the object of furnishing 
their brother architects with correct 
representations of ancient authorities 
for their guidance in the erection of 
new buildings, that they should direct 
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a portion of their attention to some 
ancient parochial churches, with the 
view of affording models of new 
churches, which more than any other 
class of buildings may still closely re- 
semble the ancient designs. It is idle 
for an architect to attempt an imita- 
tion of Cathedral architecture : the de- 
tails of soimportant; a structure, when 
reduced to suit a modern parish church, 
sink from sublimity into meanness. 
The members of a colossal pile like a 
cathedral or abbey-church, have been 
designed on different principles from 
those of the humble parochial fane. 
The ancient architects never attempted 
this ; their designs were always marked 
by a strict attention to the uses for 
which they were designed; and if 
modern ones would follow their ex- 
ample, we should see far more excel- 
lent modern Gothic churches than we 
do. To assist the architects of such 
structures, we would recommend the 
authors of the works now before us to 
turn their attention to the different 
classes of Parish Churches of which 
so many specimens exist in this coun- 
try: the detail of an unaltered church 
of the reign of Edward III. would be 
a very appropriate subject. As a 
beautiful and almost perfect specimen 
of an early parochial structure in the 
Pointed style, we would refer to Stone 
Church near Dartford, than which no 
structure in existence more deserves 
illustration. 
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TRIUMPHAL ARCH IN THE CHAMPS 
ELYSEES AT PARIS. 

This splendid monument, which was 
commenced under Napoleon, in 1805, to 
record the victories of the French armies, 
has recently been completed. It is situat- 
ed at the western extremity of the Champs 
Elysées, on the high road to Neuilly, and 
in a direct line with the Jardin des Tuil- 
leries and the Palace. From its com- 
manding position, and the exquisite finish 
of the workmanship, it appears to be the 
pride of the French capital, and is calcu- 
lated to excite the wonder and admiration 
of foreigners. The labour of thirty years, 
with occasional interruptions, has been 
devoted to its erection, under the super- 
intendance of nine different architects, 
and under the auspices of four different go- 
vernments. It has cost about 1,200,000/. 


From 1814 to 1823, the progress of the 
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building was entirely suspended, when 
Louis XVIII. issued an ordonnance for 
its completion, in order to commemorate 
the progress of the French army in Spain, 
under the command of the Duke of An- 
gouleme. The revolution of 1830, how- 
ever, altered this intention; and, it was 
determined by the existing government 
that on the completion of the monument, 
it should be destined to commemorate 
the victories of the Republic and the 
Empire of France. It was accordingly 
thrown open to public view during the 
fetes of last July, held in commemoration 
of the revolution of 1830. Its propor- 
tions are all of a colossal character. It 
is 138 feet high, 135 wide, and 68 in 
depth. The grand arch through which 
the road passes, is 87 feet high by 47 wide; 
and the archway which passes through 
the monument, in a transverse direction, 
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is 50 feet high by 26 wide. Its material 
is a veined marble, chiefly from the quar- 
ries of Languedoc. 

Each front of this splendid monument 
is adorned with four designs, either his- 
torical or allegorical, executed in Italian 
marble of the purest whiteness. Above 
these is a frieze encircling the four sides 
of the building, which represents the de- 
parture of the French army, and its return 
from victory. The figures are about six 
feet high. Over the frieze is a bold im- 
pending cornice, surmounted by an attic 
which is terminated by ornamental shields, 
having the names of Lodi, Arcole, Maren- 
go, and other places celebrated for the 
victories of the French arms. 

On the side which faces the Thuilleries, 
in the lower compartment of the arch, on 
the left, appears, in bold alto.-relievo, the 
figure of Napoleon attended by Victory 
and Fame; and on the right is a corres- 
ponding design representing an allegorical 
figure in the pell-mell of battle, who, 
like Bellona, appears to ‘‘ride on the 
whirl-wind and direct the storm.’”’? Above 
these, on each side the arch, appear two 
basso-relievos, the one representing the 
battle of Aboukir, and the other the ho- 
nours bestowed on General Marceau. 

The designs on the three other fronts, 
represent the battle of Austerlitz, the 
taking of Alexandria, the bridge of Arcola, 
and the battle of Jemappes ; with allegori- 
cal designs of Peace, War, &c. 

In the interior of the arch, there are 
also several allegorical designs; and on 
the walls are inscribed the names of all 
those French generals and soldiers, who 
have distinguished themselves from the 
period of the revolution of 1793. 

FRENCH SCULPTURE. 

A statue of Alexander, by M. Nan- 
teuil, has been recently placed in the 
Tuileries, on the pedestal where the Pro- 
metheus formerly stood. The hero wears 
a Macedonian helmet, is armed with a 
dagger and buckler, is wounded on the 
right side, and has fallen on his knees in 
a defensive attitude. 

The Municipal Council of Bordeaux 
have voted 15,000 francs for the erection 
of two statues, of Montaigne and Montes- 
quieu. The remainder of the cost, about 
150,000 francs, will be subscribed by the 
inhabitants. 

M. Dehay has recently executed busts 
of Baron Gros and Girodet, to be depo- 
sited in the National Museum, as is cus- 
tomary upon the deaths of artists of the 
first eminence. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT PARIS. 

The Hotel de Ville will in future pre- 
sent four beautiful facades; that on the 
Place de Gréve will be doubled, and from 
thirty to thirty-five houses will be removed 


to admit of the alterations. ‘The commu- 
nication between the different wings will 
be effected by four courts. The ancient 
church of the Convent des Petits Augus- 
tins is now being repaired and beautified, 
in order to receive a collection of copies 
from the antique. 


BRITISH SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

Shortly before the prorogation of Par- 
liament, the House of Commons voted 
15001. “ to establish a Normal School of 
Design, in connexion with a Museum, 
and with a provision for a scheme of Lec- 
tures which shall embrace the art of co- 
louring, and the chemistry of colour. The 
museum to be supplied with a proper 
collection of books, with casts of the 
best ornamented works, and a collec- 
tion of accurate and well-coloured draw- 
ings and prints on botany and zoology :” 
and, according to the plan recently set 
forth, from which the above notices bave 
been extracted—*“ to divide the school 
into four classes, of two of which the 
initiatory teacher should have the charge, 
the principal teacher having the charge of 
the others. The classes of the initiatory 
teacher will be, Ist. Of drawing in outline 
perspective, and drawing-board practice ; 
2nd. Of the same, with the addition of 
light and shade. ‘The classes of the prin- 
cipal teacher will be, 3rd. Of the above, 
with the addition of water and body co- 
lour; 4th. Of composition and imagina- 
tive design generally. It is supposed that 
the scholars who will apply for admission 
in the first instance, will draw moderatel 
well, and that of them there wil] be a suf- 
ficient number to make at once a class of 
each description.” The scheme includes 
an annual exhibition of designs, and a 
distribution of premiums and rewards to 
the successful scholars. 





THE LAWRENCE GALLERY. 
Exhibitions 9 and 10. 

We have had little opportunity to no- 
tice the enchanting series of drawings by 
the Old Masters which have been lately 
exhibited under the title of ‘‘ The Law- 
rence Gallery.’? The ninth and tenth 
series —the drawings of Raffaelle (one 
hundred in number), and Michael Angelo, 
claim universal attention, and bring the 
Gallery to a brilliant close. 

A beautiful simplicity, a sweet refine- 
ment unattainable by other artists, is 
the constant charm which breathes in 
the designs of Raffaelle. This collection 
may be considered as. the most complete 
of Raffaelle’s Drawings extant, a few only 
of which we shall proceed to notice. 

No. 14. Nymphs and Tritons, a de- 
sign for a silver dish, appears to be a 
brilliant farewell to the tutored fancies of 
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the painter’s boyish days,—it is done 
with a nervous freedom which bespeaks 
‘*T am myself alone.”’ 

No. 21. A Holy Family, is a first 
thought for the magnificent circular pic- 
ture in the Gallery of Lord Francis 
Egerton. 

No. 36. Marine Monsters, a sheet of 
studies, is superbly drawn, and worth a 
day’s study to make acquaintance with. 

No. 37. The Virgin, Child, and an 
Angel. A few lines and touches with the 
pen have here wrought an exquisite and 
very wonderful effect: so lovely and so 
interesting a picture in such simple guise, 
is perfectly unique. 

No. 54. Fighting Figures—or, as the 
catalogue hints, probably a design for the 
Rape of Helen—is full of vigorous ex- 
pression. 

No. 71. Charity, a female and three 
infants :—‘‘ charming,’’ very truly says 
the catalogue. 

No. 73. St. Cecilia and other saints 
—a model for the celebrated picture 
painted by Raffaelle for the city of Bo- 
logna, is elegantia elegantiarum, and may 
be considered the chef d’ceuvre of the 
collection. 

By judicious arrangement we are en- 
abled to trace the progress in art which 
this Prince of Painters made from the 
early dawn to the early evening of his life 
and genius. 

The drawings of Michael Angelo Buo- 
naroti present a very great and interesting 
contrast to those of his contemporary 
Raffaelle; for, while the latter are redolent 
in heavenly grace and loveliness, the 
former chiefly astonish by their magnifi- 
cent power of design and utterance of 
amazing strength. In the delineation of 
that most wonderful of the Almighty’s 
works, the anatomy of the human frame, 
Michael Angelo stands unequalled. In 
this his genius is gigantic. Having seen 
his drawings we fancy we have seen the 
great master himself building the sem- 
blance of a man, grappling with an arm 
or leg till he has conquered every muscle, 
accounted for every ‘‘ nerve and petty 
artery,’’ and blown the breath of life into 
a godlike thing. Witness the principal 
figure of the drawing No. 77 in this collec- 
tion, Michael Angelo’s Dream, which sits 
leaning on a globe with his head thrown 
back majestically ; 

‘¢?Tis a spirit, (Miranda cries) 

A thing divine, for nothing natural 

I ever saw so noble.’’ 

Among the most effective of this Gallery 
are the studies of the Crucifixion ; they are 
five in number, and each intrinsically sub- 
lime, (the first and fifth of these are fin- 
ished pictures.) 

No. 6. The Head of a Fawn, or Cupid, is 
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a charming study, so is (No. 9) a Cupid 
undraped: both these are probably désigns 
for the statue of Cupid, which he sculptured 
and then buried in order that it should be 
dug up and taken for antique, and it 
was so. 

No. 69. A Figure rising from the 
Ground, is a very wonderful anatomical 
study, which, for its exactitude and truth 
to nature, has been compared to the Elgin 
Marbles. 


Ryauu’s Portraits of Eminent Con- 
servative Statesmen.—It is a pleasing 
circumstance when party politics can be 
directed in a channel so amiable as the 
encouragement and promotion of the finé 
arts. The present work is worthy of the 
patronage of those who advocate what is 
sound, and substantial, and noble. These 
portraits are of a folio size, and being 
executed in the best style of Messrs, 
Ryall, Scriven, and their coadjutors, are 
each fully worthy of the honour of a 
frame; but in a collected form they com- 
pose a handsome book, with the addition 
of concise but well-considered and satis- 
factory memoirs, each adorned with a 
vignette of armorial bearings. The first 
part contains Portraits of the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord 
Wharncliffe; the second those of the 
Duke of Newcastle, Lord Viscount Sid- 
mouth, and Sir William Webb Follett. 








FinpeEn’s Ports and Harbours of Great 
Britain, with views of the most remarkable 
Headlands, Bays, and Fishing Stations on 
the Coast. 4to, Parts I and I1.—It was 
with much regret that we saw the good 
vessel of Mr. Clarkson Stanfield, which 
periodically brought us views of Coast 
Scenery, after so few voyages “ laid up in 
ordinary ;’’ and it is therefore with greater 
pleasure that we now hail the launch of 
another cruiser bound on a similar errand, 
under the able pilotage of Messrs. E. and 
W.Finden. The views in these numbers, 
which are all on the Coast of Northum- 
berland, do great credit to the pencil of 
Mr. G. Balmer, by whom they are drawn : 
with respect to the engraving, we have 
already said all that is necessary in men- 
tioning the name of Finden: a name of 
which the English school of landscape en- 
graving may well be proud. There is, we 
think, one fault ; though perhaps for pic- 
turesque effect, it is on the right side: we 
mean a superabundance of figures, and 
sometimes of shipping: the shores of 
Bamborough and Holy Island appear to 
us too busy, as does the village of Culler- 
coats: of course a due difference should 
be made in this respect between the ‘* Ports 
and Harbours’ and the “Fishing Sta- 
tions,’’ though occasionally, it is true, the 
latter are busy enough. 
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New Works announced for Publication. 


Journal of a Tour to Jerusalem and 
Mount Sinai, with Illustrations. By F. 
ARUNDALE. : 

Lectures on the Thirty-second Psalm. 
By the Rev. C. H. Bincuam, B.A. Cu- 
rate of Magna Hall, co. Lincoln. 

Dr. Mittincen’s Curiosities of Medi- 
cal Experience. 

Wasuincton Irvine’s Astoria, in 
three volumes. 

The Report of the Commissioners, Sir 
David Barry and Dr. Corrie, on the Me- 
dical Charities of Ireland. 

Revolutions in Spain from 1808 to 
1836. By W. Watton. 

A Popular History of the Protestant 
Reformation. By Tuos. Fox. 

Biography of the Early Church. By 
the Rev. R. W. Evans, author of the 
** Rectory of Valehead.” 

History of the British Museum, with 
Plates and Portraits. By Joun Mut- 
LARD. 

Streams of Knowledge from the Foun- 
tains of Wisdom; consisting principally 
of Extracts from Shakspeare, &c.; in- 
terspersed with Sayings of the Wisest 
Men since the days of Solomon. 

A Statistical Survey of the British 
Islands’ Fisheries, By R. Roviere 
Pearce, Esq. 

A Treatise on the Natural History and 
Management of the Phzlena Bombyx 
Mori, or common Silkworm, with Plates. 

An Essay on the objects, advantages, 
and pleasures of Astronomy; exhibiting 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, 
in the formation of the Universe, with 
Illustrations. By Henry Witt1aM Dew. 
Hurst, Esq. 

The British Librarian, a Guide to the 
formation of a Library. By Tuomas 
Waite. 

Select Portions of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, for the use of Schools. With 
Notes and Analysis. By Samuri War- 
REN, Esq. of the Inner ‘Temple. 

Select ag from Shakspeare. With 
Notes. By E. Starter, of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

The History and Chemical and Me- 
dical Powers of Galvanism, in Chro- 
nic Diseases. With Illustrations. By 
M. La Braumr, Medical Galvanist to 
the King, F.L.S. 

Uncle Philip’s Conversations with 
Children about the Whale Fishery. 

A Second Edition of Remarks on 
Lord Brougham’s Paley’s Natural Theo- 
logy vindicated. By Mr. Martin of 
Liverpool. 


9 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

The draught of a charter for the new 
Metropolitan University has been pub- 
lished. Itis to be a body corporate, con- 
sisting of a Chancellor, Vice Chancellor, 
and such number of Fellows as shall from 
time to time be appointed under the 
Royal sign manual. The Vice Chan- 
cellor is to be annually elected by the Fel- 
lows of the University, subject to the ap- 

roval of the Chancellor. The Chancel- 
or, Vice Chancellor, and Fellows for the 
time being, shall have the entire manage- 
ment of, and superintendence over, the af- 
fairs, concerns, and property of the said 
University. They have full power from 
time to time to make, and also to alter, 
any by-laws and regulations (so as the 
same be not repugnant to the laws of the 
realm, or to the general objects and pro- 
visions of this charter,) touching the 
examinations for degrees, and the granting 
of the same, and touching the mode and 
time of convening the meetings of the 
Chancellor, Vice Chancellor, and Fel- 
lows, and in general touching all other 
matters whatsoever regarding the said 
University ; and all such by-laws and re- 
gulations, when reduced into writing, and 
after the common seal of the said Uni- 
versity has been affixed thereto, shall be 
binding upon all persons members thereof, 
and all candidates for degrees to be con- 
ferred by the same; all such by-laws and 
regulations having been first submitted to 
one of the principal Secretaries of State, 
and approved of and countersigned by 
him. Once at least in every year the 
said Chancellor, Vice Chancellor, and 

‘ellows shall cause to be held an exami- 
nation of candidates for degrees. All 
persons shall be admitted as candidates for 
the respective degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, 
or Doctor of Laws, Bachelor of Medi- 
cine or Doctor of Medicine, on presenting 
to the said Chancellor, Vice Chancellor, 
and Fellows, a certificate to the effect 
that such candidate bas completed the 
course of instruction which the said Chan- 
cellor, Vice Chancellor, and Fellows shall 
determine. Such certificates may be 
granted from London University College, 
or King’s College, or from such otherinsti- 
tution, corporate or unincorporated, asnow 
is or hereafter shall be established for the 
purposes of education, whether in the me- 
tropolis or elsewhere, as the sign manual 
shall hereafter authorise to issue such 
certificates. The Chancellor, Vice Chan. 
cellor, and Fellows shall have power to 
confer the several degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, 
Doctor of Laws, Bachelor of Medicine, 
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Doctor of Medicine, and reasonable fees 
shall be charged for the degrees so con- 
ferred, as the approbation of the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury shall from time to 
time direct ; and such fees shall be car- 
ried to one general fee-fund for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the said Univer- 
sity. The King is to be the Visitor of 
the University. 

The charter for the London Univer- 
sity College in Gower-street has also 
been published, which is to be incorpo- 
rated under the name of “ The London 
University College.” By this charter, 
which is dated Feb. 11, 1826, the College 
is to enjoy all the advantages of a char- 
tered body. The Council is to consist of 
a President, Vice President, Treasurer, 
and not more than 24 and not less than 
16 other members, to be elected out of 
the members of the body politic and 
corporate. Henry Lord Brougham and 
Vaux is the first President, and W. 
Tooke, of Russell-square, esq. the first 
Treasurer. The Duke of Somerset, John 
Smith, and Stephen Lushington, are to 
be members of the first Council. The 
members shall hold one general meeting 
in each year, in order that the body poli- 
tic may at a general meeting choose the 
President, Vice President, Treasurer, 
and other the members of the Council; 
and they shall have full power, at any ge- 
neral meeting, to make and establish such 
p Agar as they shall deem necessary for 
the regulation of the said body. The 
Council shall have the sole and entire ma- 
nagement and superintendence of the said 
College, as well relating to the income 
and funds thereof, as to the teaching of 
the various branches of literature and 
science therein, and the appointment of 
professors, tutors, and other masters and 
instructors, and all other the affairs and 
concerns thereof, 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


In p. 309 we gave an account of the 
opening of the meeting at Bristol of this 
Association, and a summary of the first 
day’s proceedings. We now add a list of 
the most important papers read at the 
various Sections during the remainder of 
the week. 

In Section A. for MaTHEMATICAL AND 
Puysicat Science. Tuesday, Aug. 23. 
On the Phenomena of Waves, by Mr. 
Russell; On Refractive Indices, by Mr. 
Powell; Ona singular developement of 
Polarising Structure in the Crystalline 
Lens, after death, by Sir David Brews- 
ter; On the application of Electro-Mag- 
netism. to Mechanical Purposes, by the 

Gent, Mac. Vou. VI. 
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Rev. J. W. M’Gauley. W > 
Aug. 24. On some phenomena of Elec- 
trical Repulsion, by Mr. W. Snow Har- 
ris; Supplementary report on the mathe- 
matical theory of Fluids, by Professor 
Challis; Illustration of the meaning of 
the Doubtful Algebraic Sign in certain 
formule of Algebraic Geometry, by Pro- 
fessor Stevelly; On the laws of double 
refraction in crystals of quartz, by Pro- 
fessor M’Cullagh; On the Interference 
of Sound, by Mr. R. Addams. Thurs- 
day, Aug. 25. On the Integral Calculus, 
by H. Fox Talbot, esq.; On the use of 
the Wet-bulb Thermometer in determin- 
ing the specific Heat of Air, by Dr. Ap- 
john; On the calculus of Principal Rela- 
tions, by professor Sir W. R. Hamilton; 
On two delicate magnetic instruments, 
by the Rev. Mr. Scoresby; On terrestri- 

magnetic intensity at great elevations 
from the Earth, by Professor Forbes; 
Respecting the impermeability of water 
to radiant heat, by Professor Powell; On 
the action of crystallized substances upon 
Light, by Sir David Brewster; On an 
improved Ear Trumpet, by Dr. Williams. 
Thursday evening. The connexion ob- 
served at Bristol between the Weather 
and the Tide, by Mr. G: W. Hall; a 
description of an instrument intended to 
observe minute changes of Terrestrial 
Magnetism, by Mr. Ettricke; On the 
vibration of Bells, by Mr. R. Addams; 
On the Music of the Greeks, and a sys- 
tem of Mnemonic Logarithms, by Mr. 
Rootsey. Friday, Aug. 26. Account of 
new Anemometer, by the Rev. Mr. Whe- 
well; Mathematical rules for constructing 
Compensating Pendulums, by Professor 
Stevelly ; On the direction of the Isocli- 
nal Magnetic Lines in Yorkshire, by 
Professor Philips; On a very simple 
contrivance for tracing lines in the solar 
spectrum, which are very invisible by 
other means, by Sir D. Brewster; Elec- 
trical attractions and repulsions, and upon 
the electric o> by Dr. Hare, of Phi- 
ladelphia ; Mr. Lucas’s method of teach- 
ing the blind to read, by Dr. Carpenter ; 
On some of the elements of the resist- 
ances of Fluids, by Mr. Russell; An ac- 
count of experiments conducted at the 
desire of the Association, on the compara- 
tive strength of Iron made with the Hot 
and with the Cold Blast, by Mr. Hodg- 
kinson. 

In Section B. for CHemistry AND 
Mineratocy. Tuesday, Aug. 23. Im- 
portant facts obtained mathematically from 
theory, embracing most of those experi- 
mental results in Chemistry which are 
considered as ultimate facts; by Mr. 
Thomas Exley, M.A.; On the power of 
certain gases, to — the union of 
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Oxygen and Hydrogen, by Dr. Charles 

— On Fee = Rava by Mr. 
W. Herapath. Aug. 24. A Report on 
Mineral Waters, by Dr. Daubeny; Ona 
process of smelting Iron, by Mr. Muschet ; 
On a new isomeric body, by Professor 
Johnston; On the materials of the at- 
mosphere, by Mr. West; On the Ber- 
zelian nomenclature, by Dr. Hare. Aug. 
25. On Chemical Notation, by Dr. Dal- 
ton; Professor Johnston, on his Chemi- 
cal Tables, prepared at the desire of the 
Association; On the production of lithic 
acid by the silkworm and other varieties 
of insects, by Mr. Herapath; On the 
phenomena which present themselves upon 
diluting oil of vitriol with different pro- 
portions of water, by Dr. Thomson, of 
Glasgow; Mr. Jones, on his analysis of 
Wheat. Aug. 26. On two new com- 
pounds found in pyroligneous acid, by 
Mr. Scanlan, of Dublin; On atmospheric 
Electricity, improvements in the galvanic 
machine, and the applications of electri- 
city to the production of crystals, by Mr. 
Crosse. This paper was deemed of the 
highest importance, and excited the 
deepest interest. On a compound of 
carbon and potassium, by Professor Davy, 
of Dublin; On iodine as a conductor in 
electricity, by Dr. Inglis; On insulating 
fluorine, [ Mr. Knox; On a new method 
of estimating the strength of spirit, by 
Mr. Black. 

In Section C. for GzoLocy AND GEo- 
GRAPHY. Aug. 23. On the classification 
of the old Slate Rocks of Devonshire, 
with an explanation of the true position 
of the Culm deposits of the central por- 
tion of the county, by Professor Sedg- 
wick and R. I. Murchison, esq.; Obser- 
vations on the connexion of the geologi- 
cal phenomena of Cornwall and Devon, 
with the mines in those counties, by H.T. 
de la Beche, esq. Twesday evening. On 
the removal of Jarge blocks or boulders 
from the rocks of Cumberland, and trans- 
ferring them to various distances, by Pro- 
fessor Phillips, of King’s College. Aug. 
24. On some newly discovered Saurian 
Remains, from the magnesian conglome- 
rate of Durdham Down, by Mr. Stuch- 
bury; Theoretical views of the pheno- 
mena of elevation, by Mr. Hopkins. Aug. 
25. On the geographical position of 
Memphis in Egypt, by the Marquis Spi- 
neto. Mr. Fox exhibited his experiment 
of the change of the yellow into the grey 
sulphuret of copper; and Mr. Crosse then 
related his extraordinary experiments and 
discovery of forming crystals of various 
minerals by electricity, before noticed un- 
der the previous Section. Professor Phil- 
lips gave a description of a bed of mag- 
nesian limestone, existing near Manches- 


ter. Thursday evening. Mr. Murchison 
exhibited a map of England, coloured to 
represent some phenomena of physical 
geography, with some remarks on boulder 
stones. A discussion then took place re- 
specting the relation of the structure of 
rocks to their strike and dip. Aug. 26. 
Lord Nugent made a communication re- 
specting the sea rivulets in the bay of 
Argostoli, in Cephalonia; Dr. Daubeny 
communicated his views of the theory 
which accounts for volcanic phenomena, 
by the sea water being admitted to act 
upon certain inflammable bases in the in- 
terior of the globe. Professor Forbes 
communicated a paper on the connexion 
between the hot springs of the Pyrennees, 
and the geology of that district: and after 
some further discussion on various sub- 
jects of minor interest, the Section closed, 
highly satisfied with the mass of interest- 
ing intelligence brought forward. 

In Section D. for ZooLocy anp .Bo- 
TANY, were read, among other papers of 
minor interest: Aug. 23. A second por- 
tion of Dr. Richardson’s paper on North 
American Zoology; On the longevity of 
Yew trees, by Mr. Bowman; Account of 
a new species of Seal, by Mr. Ball; On 
certain notions of antiquity derived from 
the Ancients, by Mr. Hope; On Lime 
as Manure, by Mr. G. W. Hall. Aug, 24. 
On the cultivated aud wild fruits of the 
Deccan, by Col. Sykes; On the Geogra- 
phical distiibution of the plants in Ire- 
land and the West of Scotland, by Mr. 
J. T. Mackay; On Caoutchouc, by Pro- 
fessor Royle; On the minute animalculi 
upon which the luminosity of the sea at 
certain seasons depends, by Mr. P. Dun- 
can; and a few other short memoirs. 
Aug. 25. Dr. Richardson’s report was 
concluded ; after which Mr. Carpenter 
gave the Section an exposition of Dr. 
Pritchard’s views on the criteria by which 
species are to be distinguished in Zoology 
and Botany. Papers were then read: 
On the formation of Peat, by Mr. Phelps; 
On the management of the Pine tribe, by 
Mr. Nuttall; and several of mibor im- 
portance, 

In Section E. for ANatomy anp Me- 
DICINE, was read on Monday, Aug. 22, A 
report of the Dublin Committee on the 
pathology of the Nervous System, by Dr. 
O'’Beirne ; an abstract of an unpublished 
work on Tetanus, also by Dr. O’ Beirne; 
and a third paper on Aneurism of the 
Arteria Inosmita, by Sir David Dixon. 
Aug. 23. On the treatment of some dis- 
cases of the brain, by Dr. J. C. Prichard; 
on Tubercles, by R. Carmichael, esq. 
Aug. 24, Dr. Macartney read the report 
of the Dublin Committee, on the motion 
and sounds of the Heart; and Dr. Clen- 
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dinning another on the same subject, from 
the London committee. In consequence 
of the death of Professor Turner, the 
Edinburgh committee had not been able 
to prepare a report. A paper was read 
«“ On the gyration of the Heart,” by 
A. F. A. Greeves; which was followed 
by others; Ona singular development of 
Polarizing power in the crystalline lens, 
after death; and another on Cataract, 
both by Dr. Brewster; and Observations 
on Absorption, by Dr. Carson. Aug. 25. 
Dr. Hodgkin, on the connexion between 
Veins and Absorbents; A short exposi- 
tion of the functions of the Nervous sys- 
tem, by Dr. Reid, of Dublin. dug. 26, 
On the appearances of the joints in chro- 
nic rheumatism, and other diseases, by 
Mr. Adams, surgeon of the Richmond 
hospital, Dublin ; on the chemistry of the 
Digestive Organs,.by Dr. R. D. Thom- 
son, and some others. 

In Section F. for Statistics. Tues- 
day, Aug. 23. On Savings Banks, by 
Mr. Kingsley; on the influence of the 
prices of corn on population, by Baron 
Dupin; on the utility of co-operating 
Committees of Trade and Agriculture, 
by Col. Sykes. Aug. 24. On Statistical 
desiderata, by W. R. Grey, esq.; The 
statistics of Railway communications, by 
Dr. Lardner; On the comparative value 
of the mineral productions of Great Bri- 
tain and the rest of Europe, by Mr. John 
Taylor, Treasurer to the Association ; on 
Spade Husbandry in Norfolk, by Dr. 
Yelloly. Aug. 25. Professor Forbes de- 
scribed the result of his application of 
Quetelet’s principle, of describing the in- 
crease of stature, weight, and strength, 
by curves. A paper on periodicity of 
birth, by Dr. Collins, was read; Baron 
Dupin exhibited two maps of Britain, 
coloured on Guerry’s plan, to illustrate 
Criminal Statistics, and their relation to 
density of population and education ; after 
which followed the most important com- 
munication made to the Section, the re- 
port of the Manchester Statistical Society 
on the state of Education in the borough 
of Liverpool. Mr. Fripp read a similar 
report on the state of Education in Bristol, 
and after some discussion on the subject, 
the Section terminated its labours. 

In Section G.on MEcHaANICAL ScIENCE, 
on Tuesday, Aug. 23, Mr. Hawkins read 
a paper on an improvement on Napier’s 
Rods, for facilitating the multiplication 
of high numbers, with little liability of 
error, the invention of J. N. Copham, esq. 
of Bristol; On the paddle-wheels of 
Steam-boats, by John Robinson, esq. ; 
On certain points in the theory of naval 
architecture, by Mr. Henwood, of Ports- 
mouth dock-yard; Dr. Daubeny explain- 
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ed the yy rig" of an instrument he had 
contrived for obtaining sea-water at great 
depths ; and Mr. Braham explained an 
improvement he had made in the ma- 
riner’s compass. Tuesday evening. Pro- 
fessor Whewell gave a brief discourse on 
Tides ; and Dr. Lardner delivered a lec- 
ture on Steam Communication with India. 
Aug.24. On certain circumstances con- 
nected with the progress of Naval Ar- 
chitecture, by Mr. Chatfield, of Ports- 
mouth dockyard ; followed by a discussion 
on steam vessels. Aug. 25. A paper on 
the duty of steam engines, by Mr. Enys; 
was succeeded by a lecture from Dr. Lard- 
ner on Steam Communication with Ame- 
rica, a subject of particular interest at 
present at Bristol, where a company of 
merchants is now building a steam ship of 
1200 tons burden, to navigate directly be- 
tween that port and New York. 

Having now enumerated all the most 
important Memoirs brought forward at 
this meeting, we proceed to describe the 
general arrangements of the week: The 
local committee of Bristol announced that 
the following places of interest were open 
te the members of the Association :—In- 
stiruTIons: Philosophical and Literary ; 
Infirmary, attached to which is Mr. Ri- 
chard Smith’s Museum; General Hos- 
pital; Blind Asylum; Bristol Library ; 
Library, Baptist College; Medical Li- 
brary; Commercial Rooms.—CuurcuEs: 
Cathedral ; Mayor’s Chapel; St. Mary 
Redcliffe; Crypt of St. Nicholas. —Paint- 
1ncs and Pictures: P. J. Miles, esq. ; 
D.W.Acraman, esq.; Bristol Artists.— 
Garpens, &c.: Mr. Miller’s ; Mr. West’s 
Observatory. — Manuracrories: Coal 
Gas Works; Oil Gas Works; Messrs, 
Acramans’ Chain Cable and Anchor Ma- 
nufactory and Iron Foundry ; Messrs. 
Acramans’ Bristol Scrap Iron Forge and 
Steam Engine Manutactory; Messrs. 
Winwood’s Iron Foundry and Steam En- 
gine Manufactory ; Messrs. Hares’ Floor 
Cloth Manufactory ; Messrs. Savages’ 
Sugar Refinery ; Messrs. Holden and 
Vining’s ditto; Messrs. Ricketts and Co.’s 
Glass Works, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday; their Glass Bottle Works, 
every morning before 12 o’clock ; Messrs. 
Gwyers’ Rope, Twine, and Flax; Messrs, 
Edwards’ ditto; Messrs. George and Co.’s 
Patent Shot; Messrs. Cook, Thatcher, 
and Co.’s Patent Rope; Messrs. Al- 
fred, George. and Co.’s Porter Brewery ; 
Messrs. Lucas’s Confectionery ; Messrs. 
Wasbrough and Hale’s Clock and Brass 
Manufactory ; Messrs. Edgar’s Copper 
Manufactory ; Messrs. Pountney and 
Goldney’s Pottery ; Messrs. Bevan’s Ma- 
chine Paper Factory.— AncriENT Buitp- 
incs: The Printing Establishment of the 
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Bristol Mirror.—Snir Burtpine Yarps: 
Messrs. Hilhouse and Co.'s; Messrs, 
Patterson and Mercer.—Tra Ware- 
HousE: Messrs. Acramans. — EXuHIBI- 
tions, &c.: Mr. Johnson’s Collection of 
Organic Remains; the Rev. Mr. Elli- 
combe’s Collection of Hardy Plants; Mr. 
Brackenridge’s Paintings at Brislington. 
—Kire Carriaces: Mr. Pocock exhi- 
bited his Kite Carriage daily upon Durd- 
ham Down.—The ZootocicaL GARDENS 
open to non-resident members. 

A daily ordinary was provided at the 
Horticultural Rooms; on the first day 
the Rey. Dr. Lloyd (the President of last 
year) was in the chair; on the second, the 
Rev. Mr. Coneybeare; on the third, Pro- 
fessor Griffith ; and on the fourth, Pro- 
fessor Buckland. The general meetings 
took place every evening at the Theatre 
ee ladies were admitted), to receive 
the reports of the Sections. At the first 
of these the Treasurer gave his annual 
report; when it appeared that, previous 
to the present meeting, the Association 
possessed property amounting altogether 
to 4,564/. On Wednesday evening Sir 
W. Hamilton read an interesting letter 
from Sir John Herschell, detailing the 
progress of his astronomical observations 
at the Cape; and the discussion was re- 
newed on Dr. Daubeny’s paper on ther- 
mal springs (read in Section B). 

On Thursday evening Mr. Miller’s 
gardens were very fully thronged. 

On Friday a large party went to view 
the tunnels and cuttings of the Great 
Western Railway between Bristol and 
Keynsham; while another party, embarked 
on hoard the Killarney steamer, made an 
excursion to Portishead. During the 
voyage down the river Mr. Coneybeare 
explained the stratification of the banks ; 
on their arrival at Hungroad they were 
invited to a breakfast by Mr. Bright, and 
to inspect the tide guage in his grounds. 
Some proceeded thence to Leigh Court, 
it having been announced that Mr. Miles’s 
gallery of pictures would be thrown open 
to members of the Association; while 
others continued their voyage round the 
Holms. 

On the same evening, at the Theatre, 
Dr. Buckland gave a highly interesting 
lecture on the marks of footsteps of ani- 
mals preserved in different strata. 

At an early hour on Saturday morning 
the Marquis of Northampton laid the 
first stone of the new Suspension Bridge 
about to be erected at Clifton by Mr. 
Brunel (see Gent. Mag. for May 1831). 

On the plate was the following inscrip- 
tion: 

«“ The Foundation Stone of the south 
pier of this Bridge, erected under the 
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provisions of an Act of Parliament of 
the 11th year of the reign of His Majesty 
King George the Fourth, by means of 
subscriptions raised in aid of a fund 
created by the Will of Mr. Witi1am 
Vick, heretofore a Citizen of Bristol, 
was laid on the 27th day of August, 1836, 
in the 7th year of the reign of His Ma- 
jesty King William the Fourth, by the 
Right Honourable the Marquess of Nor- 
thampton, President of the Sixth Annual 
Meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held in 
Bristol, amidst the acclamations of a 
large concourse of the citizens, and of 
their illustrious visitors, Members of the 
Association. 


Principal Dimensions of the Bridge :— 
Feet, 


Distance between the two points of 
suspension ‘. . 

Length of suspended roadway 

Height of roadway above high-water 
mark. ‘ ° . 


630 


Total width of floor . - 34 
I, K. Brunet, Esq. F.R.S. Engineer.” 

Beneath the plate were placed a series 
of the current coin, a copy of an Act of 
Parliament for making the bridge, and a 
plate, being one of a breakfast set which 
Mr. Ivatt of the Gloucester Hotel, had 
had manufactured for the public breakfast 
at his house this morning, having a repre- 
sentation of the bridge uponit. The stone 
was then lowered to its ultimate place of 
destination. 

The General Committee met at twelve, 
and their deliberations continued until 
five o’clock. . 

The first business was the Report of 
the Committee of Recommendations. 
The sum devoted to the encouragement 
of scientific inquiries during the ensuing 
year exceeds 2,'700/.! 


Section A.—Mathematical and Physical 
Science. 


250/. for the discussion of observations 
on the Tides; at the disposal of J. W. 
Lubbock, Esq. 

1507. for observations on the tides in 
the port of Bristol; Rev. W. Whewell. 

701. for deduction of the constants of 
lunar nutations, under the direction of 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, Dr. Robinson, 
and Mr. Baily. 

301. for hourly observations of the ba- 
rometer and lock bull hygrometer; Mr. 
Snow Harris. 

100/. for the establishment of meteoro- 
logical observations on an uniform plan, 
and experiments on subterranean tempera- 
ture. Committee of last year, reduced 
to Rev. Prof. Powell, W. S. Harris, esq., 
Colonel Sykes, and Professor Phillips. 
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500/. for the procurement of data de- 
pending on very accurate measurements 
of points situated on two straight lines at 
right angles to each other, for exact de- 
termination of the question of permanence 
or variability of the relative level of the 
land and sea. Committee: Messrs. 
Greenhough, Lubbock, Mackenzie, Sedg- 
wick, Stevenson, Whewell, Robinson, 
Bayley, Griffith, Colly, Cubitt, Portlock, 
and Dela Beche. Secretary, Mr. Whewell. 

1002. for experimental investigation on 
the form of waves as influenced by the 
effect of winds, and the effect of the form 
of a canal, and the manner in which the 
wave is produced; John Robison, Se- 
cretary R. S. Ed.; and J. J. Russel. 

5002. for reductions of observations in 
the Histoire Céleste, and Vol. IX. Acad. 
des Sciences, 1789 and 1790; Messrs. 
Lubbock, Airy, Baily, and Dr. Robinson. 

150/. for experiments on vitrification ; 
Drs. Turner and Faraday, and Rev. W. 
V. Harcourt. 

80/. for the construction of a rock salt 
lens; Sir David Brewster. 


Section B.—Chemical and Mineralogical. 


501. for researches on the specific 
gravity of gases; Drs. Henry, C. Henry, 
and Dalton. 

30/. for researches on the quantities of 
heat developed in combustion and other 
chemical combinations. 

15/. for researches on the components 
of atmospheric air; Dr. Dalton. 

247. 13s. for the publication of tables of 
chemical constants ; Professor Johnstone. 

60/. for researches on the strength of 
iron made with hot and cold air blasts ; 
Messrs. Fairbairn and Hodgkinson. 

Section C.—Geology and Geography. 

20/. for experiments on the quantity of 
mud suspended in the waters of rivers ; 
Rev. James Yates, Messrs. De la Beche 
and Rennie. 

302. for special researches on subter- 
ranean temperature and electricity; R. 
W. Fox, Esq. 

50/. for researches on the nature and 
origin of peat mosses in Ireland; Colonel 
Coleby. 


Section D.—Zooloygy and Botany. 
251. for experimental researches on the 
growth of plants under glass, and excluded 
from air, according to the plans of Mr. 
Ward; Professor Henslow. 


Section E.— Medicine. 

507. for renewed grant to the commit- 
tees appointed to investigate the subject 
of the anatomical relations of veins and 
absorbents. 

50/. for the renewal of a grant to the 
committees appointed to investigate the 


subject of the motions and sounds of the 
heart. 

251. for researches into the chemical 
constitution of the secreting organs ; Drs. 
Roget, Hodgkin, and Turner, and G. 
O. Rees, Esq. 

251. for investigations on the physiolo- 
gical influence of cold on man and animals 
in the Arctic regions; Mr. King. 

251. renewed grant for the investigation 
of the effects of poisons on the animal 
economy; Drs. Roupell and Hodgkin. 

251. renewed grant for the investigation 
of the pathology of the brain and nervous 
system; Drs. O’Beirne, Green, Macdon- 
ald, Messrs. R. Carmichael, R. Adams, 
and O. Smith. 

251. for the investigation of the physi- 
ology of the spinal nerves; Drs. Harpey 
and Broughton, and E. Cock, Esq. 

Section F.—NStatistics. 

150/. for inquiries into the actual state 
of schools in England, considered merely 
as to numerical analysis ; Colonel Sykes, 
and Messrs. Hallam and Porter. 


Section G.—Mechanical Science. 


501. for an analysis of the reports of 
the duty of steam-engines in Cornwall; 
Mess. J. Taylor, G. Rennie, and Cubitt. 

Reports in Science. 

Section A.—Captain Sabine to com- 
municate a continuation of his report on 
the magnetism of the earth. 

Mr. Lubbock to report to the next 
meeting the result of the deliberations of 
a committee appointed to consider his 
proposition for the construction of new 
empirical lunar tables ; Committee: The 
Astronomer Royal, Professors Rigaud, 
Challis, and Sir W. R. Hamilton, Messrs. 
Baily and Lubbock. 

Section B.—Professor Johnston to re- 
port on the present state of knowledge of 
the chemical and physical properties of 
dimorphous bodies in their forms. 

Section C—J. Taylor, Esq., to report 
on the mineral riches of Great Britain, in 
relation more particularly to the metalli- 
ferous districts. 

Section D.—Mr. Yarrell to report on 
the present state of knowledge of ichthy- 
ology. 

Section G.—The Rev. W. Taylor, of 
York, to report on the various methods 
of printing which have been proposed for 
the use of the blind. 


Recommendations of Researches, &c. 

Section A.— That Captain Sabine’s mag- 
netical observations on the west coast of 
Scotland form part of the next volume. 

That application be made to the French 


Government for a copy of the best tide 
observations, 
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Section B.—That Rev. Mr. Harcourt 
be requested to continue his experiments 
on the effects of long-continued heat upon 
mineral bodies. 

Section C.—The attention of members 
is called to the discovery of plants of any 
kind in slate rocks of any age older than 
the coal formation. 

The determination as to the place of 
meeting for next year gave rise to a long 
discussion. Invitations had been received 
from Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle- 
upon-‘Tyne, Birmingham, Worcester, and 
Leeds; but it was, at length, finally de- 
cided in favour of Liverpool as the next 
place of meeting, by a great majority; 
that the time should be rather later in the 
year than on the present occasion; but the 
precise day was not fixed. It was, how- 
ever, understood that it should be in the 
month of September. 

The office-bearers chosen for the meet- 
ing in 1837, were the Earl of Burlington, 
President ; Dr. Dalton, Sir Philip Eger- 
ton, Rev. E. G. Stanley, Vice Presi- 
dents; Dr. Charles Henry (since unhap- 
pily deceased), and Mr. Parker, Secre- 
taries. Mr. Murchison was appointed 
General Secretary to the Association in 
the room of Mr. Baily, who resigned. 

The results of the Bristol Meeting are 
most satisfactory: rather more than 1300 
members were present, many of the papers 
read were very valuable, many important 
questions were discussed, and the Com- 


mittee have been enabled to devote no. 


less then 2,700/. in further aid of science 
and scientific research. 





Many of the geologists proceeded from 
Bristol to Penzance, where the twenty- 
third annual meeting of the Royal Geolo- 
gical Society of Cornwall was held on 
the 2d September, attended by its Presi- 
dent (Davies Gilbert, esq.) who, though 
usually resident in Sussex, has never yet 
been absent on this occasion. The fourth 
annual meeting of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society was held at Fal- 
mouth, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, in the following week, in the 
new hall (about 75 ft. by 40 ft.), built ex- 
pressly for the Society’s use, which, by 
great efforts on the part of the contractor, 
was prepared for the occasion; and, al- 
thoughit wasinan unfinished state, the dis- 
tribution around its walls of the articles for 
competition and exhibition presented a 
very attractive sight. Among the mat- 
ters of interest, Mr. Fox explained an 
instrument, which Mr. Jordan, one of 
the secretaries of the Institution, had 
made for him, for ascertaining more cor- 
rectly the variations of the magnetic nee- 
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dle: after which, he shewed the applica- 
tion of magnetism to the balance, by an 
instrument presented to the meeting, 
which he said would weigh, perhaps, the 
20 or 30 thousandth part ofa grain. Mr. 
F, actually weighed the thousandth part 
of a grain in the presence of the company. 


CENTRAL EpucaTion Society. 


On Monday, Aug. 21st, a meeting was 
held at Bristol at which Mr. T. Wyse, 
M.P. for Waterford, presided, when it 
was resolved —that an Educational Com- 
mittee should be formed, independent of 
the British Association, but holding its 
meetings at the same time: that whereas 
the Statistical Section confined itself to 
the collection of facts, this new Society 
should concern itself with the examination 
of results and measures; and that a meet- 
ing should be held in the year 1837, at 
Liverpool, on the Saturday preceding the 
week appointed for the assembling of the 
British Association. 

The object of the Society is ‘‘ to collect, 
to classify, and to diffuse information, 
concerning the Education of all classes in 
every department :” for the attainment of 
this, the Society “ proposes to obtain, and 
from time to time (probably periodically) 
to publish,—I1st. Accounts of systems of 
education already established, whether in 
this country or abroad; 2nd. Discussion 
of the value of various branehes and 
means of education; 3rd. Accounts of 
books, maps, models, and other aids of 
education. The labours of the Commit- 
tee will divide themselves under five prin- 
cipal heads :— 

1. Primary or Elementary Education. 

2. Secondary Education. 

3. Superior, or University Education. 

4, Special, or Professional Education. 

5. Supplementary Education. 
lf their materials are as extensive as they 
hope, the Committee will issue, periodi- 
cally, separate publications, in each. of 
these departments.” The society is to 
be supported by subscriptions, and con- 
ducted by a committee of management,— 
a portion of whese members are to retire 
 emigeal The President ‘is Lord 

enman. 





LAMBETH LITERARY INSTITUTION. 


This thriving Institution opened the 
winter season, on Tuesday the 13th of 
Sept. with a Conversazione, which was of 
a truly intellectual character, and most 
numerously and respectably attended. 
There was an interesting collection of 
articles of virtu, curiosity, and art, which 
gave great satisfaction to all present, 
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Among others we noticed a Chinese 
newspaper; specimens of the flora Arctica, 
brought by Capt. Parry from the northern 
regions ; a large meteoric stone of great 
value, which fell in Yorkshire in 1795; 
numerous mineralogical and botanical spe- 
cimens; ancient arms and armour ; paint- 
ings by the old masters, &c.&c. The 
whole was under the superintendance of 
Messrs. Cooke, Handey, and Griffin, 
three medical gentlemen resident in the 
neighbourhood, and members of the ma- 
naging committee of the Institution. A 
paper was read by Mr. Serle, on the 
character of Queen Mary, whom he en- 
deavoured to vindicate; and appeared 
anxious to have a laudatory epithet here- 
after substituted, in the place of bloody, 
which, he contended, had been unjustly 
assigned to her by religious prejudice! 
Mr. Henderson also delivered a paper on 
the power and influence of Poetry. The 
intervening periods of the evening were 
occupied with music, vocal and instru- 
mental, conversation, &c. Tea and cof- 
fee were also prepared in rooms set apart 
from the Society’s chambers. 

On Tuesday, the 20th of Sept. Dr. 
Birkbeck delivered a lecture on the 
structure and functions of the animal 
frame, which was accompanied by nume- 
rous drawings, models, &c. Dr, Ritchie, 
of the London University, has also been 
engaged to deliver a course of four lec- 
tures, on mechanical philosophy and the 
general properties of matter. The fol- 
lowing series of lectures have also been 
announced for delivery previous to the 
ensuing Christmas. On fossil Organic Re- 
mains, by W. Lukeing, esq. ; On Chemis- 
try, by J. Heming, esq.; On Caricature 
Drawing, by G. Francis, esq.; On Ghost- 
seeing, by W. C. Dendy, esq.; On the 
Animal Economy, by Dr. S. Smith; On 
Elocution, by J. Harris, esq.; On the 
Influence of Science, by Basil Montague, 
esq.; On Cryptogamic Botany, by D. 
Cooper, esq.; and on Alchymy, by T. 
Griffith, esq. 

At this Institution, there has also been 
formed a discussion class, which is carried 
on with great spirit and animation,—the 
questions being usually connected with 
literary, scientific, and historical subjects; 
and for those who prefer lighter and more 
quiet amusements, a chess-club has just 
been established, in which numbers have 
already enrolled their names. 


SOUTHWARK LITERARY SOCIETY. 
The following Lectures are announced 
for the ensuing season: Oct. 12 and 19, 
G. Pilcher, esq. (Treasurer) On Vision; 
Oct. 26 and Nov.2; H. Innes, esq. On 
the Literature and Literary History (more 
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articularly the Poetry) of Great Britain ; 

ov. 9 and 16, Dec. 7 and 14, T. Rymer 
Jones, esq. On the structure and habits 
of the different classes of Animals ; Noy. 
23 and 30, T. J. Serle, esq. On the con- 
struction of a Drama; Dee. 21 and Jan. 
12, On the Language of the Drama; 
Jan. 19, T. Philipps, esq. will commence 
a course of Three Lectures on National 
Melodies—Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and Eng- 
lish, showing the analogy and distinction, 
in different specimens of each of those 
countries ; Jan. 26, Dr. S. Smith will de- 
liver the first of Two Lectures, illustra- 
tive of the structure and functions of the 
Animal Economy. 


CHELTENHAM LITERARY AND PHILOSO- 
PHICAL INSTITUTION. 


Aug. 30. The new rooms prepared for 
the reception of this Institution, were 
opened under very gratifying circum- 
stances. Dr.Conolly, V.P., Captain Ke- 
rivan, M.C., and five other gentlemen, 
received the Bishop of Gloucester at the 
Plough, and conducted him to the Insti- 
tution, where his Lurdship delivered an 
appropriate and excellent address. He 
was followed by Dr. Boisragon, Dr. Co- 
nolly, Dr. Crombie, Dr. Ritchie, Dr. 
Lardner, and other speakers, who moved 
resolutions required for the oecasion; and 
a party of fifty-four dined at the Hotel. 
The presence of several distinguished 
members of the British Association, on 
their way from Bristol, gave great éclat 
to this otherwise interesting ceremony. 


DINNER TO THE REV. DR. DIBDIN. 


Sept. 13. ‘* This afternoon,” says the 
Glasgow Courier, “ the Maitland Club 
entertained this distinguished bibliographer 
to dinner at the Star Hotel, William Mac- 
dowal, esq. of Garthland, in the chair. 
The rich bibliographical stores, the ex- 
quisite Lonhommie, and the lively humour 
of their celebrated guest, gratified the 
Black-letier fraternity in no ordinary de- 
gree. The meeting was, in our minds, 
equally honourable to the hosts and to 
their guest—to the latter as not merely a 
kindly expression of feeling towards him, 
but also as one, though a humble one, of 
the legitimate rewards of a lifetime de- 
voted to letters—and to the former, as 
evincing their high appreciation of his la- 
bours and talents, and their wish to foster 
both. Dr. Dibdin, we think, must esti- 
mate highly the warmth and heartiness of 
his reception in our commercial metropo- 
lis; and he is not the man to conceal or 
modify the expression of his opinions. 
We may therefore expect that Glasgow 
will occupy a somewhat prominent place 
in the forthcoming ‘Tour.” 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


BRITISH TUMULUS NEAR SCARBOROUGH. 


An account of the discoveries in the 
British tumulus near Scarborough, the 
opening of which was briefly noticed in 
our number for Nov. p. 540, has been 
written by William Travis, M.D. of that 
town, in a letter to Sir John V. B. 
Johnstone, Bart. M.P. President of the 
Scarborough Philosophical Society ; and, 
having been read to the Council of the 
Scarborough Museum, is now published 
at their request: accompanied by two 
plates representing the various antiquities 
discovered, and the situation of the 
tumulus, on a’ spot which affords a very 
commanding view of the town and bay. 

From this publication we make the 
following extracts : 

“Tt was of the class denominated by 
Sir Richard C. Hoare, from its shape, the 
Bowl Barrow. It was thirty yards in cir- 
cumference, at its base; and was one of 
four, near to each other, situate about a 
mile and a half from Scarborough, and not 
more than four or five hundred yards 
from the sea cliff. The site, until about 
forty years ago, was an open common or 
pasture, belonging to the Corporation, 
and known by the name of Weapon-ness, 
a designation seeming to indicate its 
having been, at some remote period, the 
seat of warfare ; but no tradition exists of 
the origin of its ancient name. It is at 
present in tillage, and adjoins the west 
side of the road to Bridlington.” 

Some large trenches having been made 
across the barrow, “at the depth of about 
three feet from the apex, the loose 
covering stones of a cistvaen were ex- 
posed ; occupying a space of 9 ft. 6 in. 
from north to south, and 8 ft. from east 
to west. Near the south-west corner of 
this pile of stones was an inverted urn or 
vase, containing ashes and calcined human 
bones deprived of gelatine; and in this 
urn were likewise a stone hammer and a 
flint head of a spear. The vase is one 
foot in height, and is very similar to the 
sepulchral urns found at Codford, Win- 
terborne Stoke, and Stonehenge, figured 
in Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, plates viii. 
xiii. xvi. The urn being found nearer to 
the surface than the apex of the cistvaen, 
furnishes a decided proof of its having 
been a secondary or subsequent deposit ; 
and it is evident that the contents of the 
urn, where the subject [the corpse] had 
undergone cremation, were distinct from 
those of the cistvaen, in which the deposit 
was found entire. 

“« The pile of loose stones, arranged in 
somewhat of _ — form, was next re- 


moved; and, at the depth of two feet, 
the tomb was exposed to view. It was 
constructed of stones placed on edge 
upon clay; and, taking the dimensions 
from within, the length was only 3 ft. 8 
in. the breadth 1 ft. 8 in. and the depth 
15in. Within this very confined space 
had been thrust the personage intended 
to be thus honoured and commemorated ! 
The length of the bones of the thigh 
showed them to have been those of a man 
above middle stature. The head was 
laid to the south, reclining on the right 
side, with the knees drawn up to the 
breast, which has been held to be the 
most ancient position. 

** On the left of the head was dis- 
covered, in a perfect state, one of those 
smaller vessels which Sir R. C. Hoare 
denominates Drinking Cups. The 
figures in plates ix and xii of his Ancient 
Wiltshire approach the nearest to the 
one found in the tumulus ; but that en- 
graved in Gough’s Camden, vol. iii. pl. 
33, and found near Clonmel, is exactly 
its counterpart. ‘The rude pattern figured 
on this earthen vessel, and that on the 
sepulchral urn, are so far of the same 
character, that the deposits may both be 
pronounced to belong to the same age 
and people. Our drinking cup is in 
height 5 in, in width at the top, including 
the brim, 6 in., within the brim 44 in. 
and the diameter of the base 3 in. It 
was more than half-filled with a dry 
coarse powder, of a dark brown colour, 
with a reddish tinge, and intermixed with 
numerous very small but distinct frag- 
ments of woody branches. By the ac- 
curate and scientific investigation of Dr. 
Murray, the result of a rigid chemical 
analysis proved that the entire contents 
were of a vegetable origin, though in gen- 
eral so extremely carbonized as not to 
afford any plausible conjecture of their 
former specific character; and, indeed, 
so slightly altered was the structure of 
the woody fibre, that the carbonization 
may, in the Doctor’s opinion, be referred 
to the long continued action of water, 
rather than to the more destructive agency 
of fire: and, more especially, as the 
analysis detected the presence of resin in 
a minute proportion. The form of the 
cup, which is in excellent preservation, is 
not inelegant; and this vessel, together 
with the sepulchral urn (unfortunately 
fractured, and in part destroyed), the 
ashes, the stone hammer, and spear-head, 
are now placed in the Scarborough 
Museum ;” where are also preserved the 
very singular oak coffin, the skeleton, &c. 
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from the barrow opened at Gristhorpe in 
July 1834, and fully described by Mr. W. 
C. Williamson, with an engraving, in 
our vol. 11. p. 632. 

Dr. Travis closes his memoir with ob- 
serving that from an attentive considera- 
tion of the remains, and from other simi- 
lar discoveries to which he refers, “ I have 
satisfied myself that the Scarborough 
Tumulus is to be accounted one of the 
ancient British Barrows, and such, I may 
add, is the opinion of Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, and of Mr. Gage. The latter 
gentleman, from the absence of all metal, 
even conjectures it to be of more ancient 
date than the celebrated Barrow at Gris- 
thorpe.” 

We have now to add, that in conse- 
quence of this concluding remark, Mr. W. 
C. Williamson, the author of the memoir 
to which we have already referred (and 
now Curator to the Natural History So- 
ciety of Manchester) has addressed to us 
the following observations : 

‘* In the second edition of my Memoir 
on the Gristhorpe Tumulus, I expressed 
my conviction that the Barrow last 
opened was of a more modern date than 
the Gristhorpe one, and as an opposite 
view of the subject is taken by Dr. 
Travis,* I feel myself called upon to 
give the reasons that induced me to adopt 
such a conclusion. 

“This opinion, promulgated by Dr. 
Travis, is founded upon the fact of no 
metal having been found in the interment. 
Now, this does not appear to me so clear 
an evidence, as to convince me of the 
greater antiquity of the Scarborough 
Tumulus, The presence of metal gives 
us with a degree of certainty the most 
ancient date at which an interment could 
be formed; but the absence of it does not 
so clearly define the most modern limit, 
and I think the absence of metal in the 
present instance may be accounted for in 
other ways: but if Dr. ‘Travis’s opinion be 
the correct one, the Gristhorpe Tumulus 
is reduced to a more modern date than 
most of those of the Wiltshire Downs, 
and the whole of the argument advanced 
in my pamphlet in support of its high 
antiquity, becomes a fallacy. 

“JT should in the first place say that 
the individual whose remains were found 
in the Scarborough Tumulus had never 
been of a rank and importance equal to 
the Gristhorpe chief. The interment 
in the kistvaen is the least important 





* « The opinion is given as that of Mr. 
Gage, Director of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London; but, as the author 
expresses no conviction to the contrary, 
I suppose it to be also his own.” 


Grnr. Mac. Vou. VI. 
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and laborious of all the honorary burial 
rites. The single utensil found by his 
side, was not of such a nature as to 
prove any extraordinary rank! Now the 
Gristhorpe Tumulus was of a very differ- 
ent nature: the labour of hollowing out 
the oaken coffin must have been immense, 
and would not have been employed ex- 
cept in a case where the highest honour 
was intended. The systematic manner 
in which the coffin was covered with 
alternate layers of oak branches, clay, and 
stones, implies a greater degree of care 
employed than was exhibited in the 
covering of the kistvaen at Scarborough. 
To me the fact appeared evident, that 
the Gristhorpe chieftain had been a 
person of higher rank and importance 
than the one at Scarborough, or the 
generality of those on the Wiltshire 
Downs, where a similar mode of interment 
has been adopted, 

““There can be no doubt that the 
Pheenicians first introduced metal and 
earthenware amongst the aboriginal 
Britons, and that the introduction took 
lace from six to nine hundred years 
before the Christian era. ‘The non-ex.. 
istence of brass, then, according to Dr, 
Travis’s conclusion, would bea proof that 
all Tumuli not containing such metallic 
weapons or ornaments, were formed prior 
to that date; a conclusion totally differ- 
ent, I believe, to any that Sir R. Colt 
Hoare, the most diligent investigator of 
the history of the Earlier Britons, has 
arrived at. If the person entombed in 
the Scarborough ‘Tumulus, was a charac- 
ter of inferior rank to the Gristhorpe one, 
the value and scarcity of metal would 
prevent the former from obtaining pos- 
session of it ; or if he did so, its value 
would be too great, and he of too little 
importance, to admit of the metal being 
buried with him. Besides, it does not 
appear evident that the body found in 
the kistvaen was either a warrior or a 
hunter, the two professions chiefly that 
would require metals as such an import- 
ant part of their outfit; so that the 
absence of metal does not prove much, 
as weapons, to which purpose the metals 
would be chiefly applied, are altogether 
wanting in the primary interment, and I 
think that no one would suppose the 
second interment, one by cremation, to 
have been formed before the burial of the 
Gristhorpe Chief. 

«Tf, then, the absence of metal does 
not form any argument, let us examine 
the only utensil found in the kistvaen, 
the earthen drinking cup, which contained 
a considerable portion of vegetable sub. 
stance, originally in all probability some 
kind of food. In + Gristhorpe coflin 

3 
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was found a rude dish containing a simi- 
lar substance, probably placed there with 
a similar motive. ere the dish was 
not of earthenware, but (what I think 
proves a far lower state of an acquaint- 
ance with domestic comfort) of slips of 
bark stitched together with sinews of 
animals, an utensil which would never 
have been used for such a purpose by a 
people acquainted with the art of orna- 
mental pottery, which was comety 
known at the time the Scarboroug 
Tumulus was formed. The fact appears 
to me conclusive, and must, I think, do 
so to all who view the subject carefully, 
that the Gristhorpe Tumulus is of an 
older date than the one recently opened 
at Scarborough. 
Yours, &c. W.C. WiLttaMson. 
Mr. Ursan, Lothbury, June 1. 

THE following is a descriptive Cata- 
logue of part of a hoard of Roman De- 
narii, found in Sussex, in 1824, of which 
treasure-trove no account has hitherto 
been published, save perhaps some vague 
allusion in the provincial papers. 

While a labourer was grubbing a bank 
in a field near Almodington common, 
about six miles to south-west of Chiches- 
ter, he struck his axe against some re- 
pelling substance in the earth, which 
proved to be a coarse earthen pot, con- 
taining, as was afterwards ascertained, 
about 840 denarii. I secured from 250 to 
300, and should have been able to have 
examined the remainder, had not the pos- 
sessor, under assurances (which werenever 
realized) of being remunerated, been 
induced to surrender them out of his 
hands, 

The vicinity of Chichester (the Regnum 
of Antoninus) has been particularly fruit- 
ful in objects of antiquarian interest. A 
short time previous to the above exhuma- 
tion, numerous denarii of a higher period 
of the Roman empire were found in dig- 
ging the basin of the canal at Southgate, 
in the suburbs of the town. I was not 
present at the time to ascertain from per- 
sonal observation the extent of the series, 
but such as I have seen were of Vespasi- 
anus, Titus, Domitianus, Nerva, Trajanus, 
Hadrianus, Sabina, Lucius /lius, Anto- 
ninus Pius, and Faustina the elder. 
Throughout the line of the canal nume- 
rous coins, lamps, and pottery were from 
time to time discovered. Among the for- 
mer may be mentioned a Didia Clara, in 
silver, found near Mundham. 

Yours, &c. Cuas. Roacu SmitH. 


—- 


Caracalla.—Obverse, IMP CAES M AVR 
Youthful head with 
Reverse, FIDES 
A female, sitting between 


ANTONINVS AVG. 
diadem, to the right. 
EXERCITVS, 
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two military standards: on her right hand 
an eagle. 

2. IMP CAES ANTONINVS AVG. Youth- 
ful laureated head to right. Rev. vicror 
ANTONINI AVG. Victory marching to 
to the right, with wreath in right hand 
and palm branch in left. 

3. ANTONINVS PIVS:AvG. Rev. con- 
COR+MILIT. Four military standards. 

4. ANTONINVS PIVS AVG GERM. Beard- 
ed and radiated head to right. Rev. vENvs 
VicTRIx. Venus standing to the left, with 
spear and shield on her right hand. 

5. ANTONINVS PIVS AVG GERM. 
Bearded and radiated head to right. Rev. 
P MTRP XVIII COS 1111 PP. Jupiter stand- 
ing to right, with staff in left hand and 
thunderbolt in right. 

Elagabalus.—Obverse. IMP ANTONINVS 
Ave. Rev. PMTRPII COSIIP P. 

Julia Mesa.—iv1ia MAESA AvG. Head 
to right. Rev. 1vno. A figure standing, 
patera in right hand and hasta pura in left. 

2. Idem. Rev. pvpicitia. Figure 
sitting, veiled, and with staff in left hand. 

Alexander Sev.—iMP C M AVR SEV 
ALEXAND AvG. Laureated head to right. 
Rev. PMTRP VICOSIIP P. Figure march- 
ing to right; in right handa branch, in 
left a staff. 

Maximinus. —1IMP MAXIMINVS PIVS 
AvG. Laureated head to right. Rev. 
FIDES MILITVM. A female figure, hold- 
ing two military standards. 

Balbinus.—1MP OAES DCAEL BALBINVS 
AvG. Rev. PIETAS MVTVA AVGG. Two 
hands joined. 

Gordianus Pius. — IMP CALS MANT 
GORDIANVS AvG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev. FIDES MILITVM. Figure, with dia- 
dem, standing to the right, and holding in 
right hand a military standard, in left a 
staff. 

2. Idem. Rev. Ae@virAs Ave. Fi- 
gure of Justice, with scales and cornuco- 
pie. 

3. Idem. Rev. 
gure of Victory. 

4. Idem. Rev. 


VICTORIA AvG. Fi- 
P MTR PII COS PP. 

5. Idem. Rev. CONCORDIA AVG. 

6. Idem. Rev. vicToR AETERN. 

7. IMP GORDIANVS PIVS FEL AVG. 
Rev. FORT REDVX. 

8. Idem. Radiated head to right. 
Rev. secvrit rperr. Security leaning 
on a pillar. 

9. Idem. Rev. vVIRTVS AVG. 

10. Idem. Rev. AETERNITATI AVG. 

11. Idem. Rev. tovi staTori. Ju- 
piter Stator, with spear in right hand and 
thunderbolt in left. 

12. Idem. Laureated head to right. 
Rev. DIANA LvciFERA. Dianastanding 
to the right, and holding transversely a 
lighted torch. 


13. Idem. Radiated head to right. 
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Rev. MARTEM PROPVGNATOREM. Figure 
of Mars. 


14. Idem. Rev. PM TRIIII.COS.1I.PP. 
15. Idem. Rev. LAETITIA AVGG. 
16. Idem. Rev. vicTOR AETERN. 
17. Idem. Rev. ROMAE AETERNAE. 


Philippus. — 1mP M IVL PHILIPPVS 
PFAVGPM. Rev. PAX FUNDATA CVM 
PERSIS. Figure of Peace, in right hand 
a branch, in left a staff. 

2. IMP MIVL PHILIPPVS AUG. Rev. 
FIDES MILIT. 

3. Idem. Rev. ANNONA AVG. 

4. Idem. Rev. sECVRIT ORBIS. 

5. Idem. Rev. ROMAE AETERNA. 

6. IMP PHILIPPVS AVG. Rev. SAECV- 
LVM NovvM. Temple. 

7. Idem. Rev. AETERNITAS AVG. 
Elephant and Rider. 


8. IMP PHILIPPVS AvG. Rev. SECV- 


LARES AvG. A pillar on which is cos 111. 
9. Idem. Rev. SECVLARES AVGG. 
Alion. In exergue I. 


Philippus, Jun. —™M IvVL PHILIPPVS 
CAES. Rev. PRINCIPI IVVENT. Figure 
in military habit standing, in right hand 
a globe, in left a spear. 

Otacilia,—1. OTACIL SEVERA AVG. 
Head of Otacilia, on half-moon, to the 
right. Rev. secVLARES AVGG 11. Hip- 
popotamus, 

2. Idem. Rev. PIETAS AUGG. 

3. MARCIA OTACIL SEVERA AVG. 
Rev. pvpicir1a ava. Female figure, 
seated, with right hand raising a veil, in 
left a hasta pura. 

Trajanus Decius.--1. IMP C MQTRAIA- 
NUS DECIVS AVG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev. PANNONIAE. Two female figures, 
clothed, joining hands before a military 
standard. 

2. Idem. Rev. pacta. Figure, standing ; 
in right hand, a staff with an ass’s head. 

3. IMP CAETRA DECIVS. Rev. ABVN- 
DANTIA AVG. 

Etruscilla.—1. HER ETRVSCILLA AVG. 
Head to right onhalf moon. Rev. pvpr- 
CITIA AvG. Figure of Pudicitia, seated. 

2. Idem, with variations in head dress. 
Rev. tvNo REGINA. Female figure, 
standing, holding patera in right hand 
and spear in left ; at her feet a peacock. 

Horennius.—Q HER ETR ME DECIVS 
NoBc. Rev. sPES PvBLIcA. The type 
of Hope, standing. 

Hestilianus.—c VALENS HOSTIL MES 
QVINTVS AvG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev. MARS PROPVG. Mars marching to 
the right, with spear and shield. 

Treb. Gallus.—1MP CAE C VIB TREB 
GALLVS AvG. Rev. FELICITAS PVBLICA. 
Female figure, standing, with caduceus in 
right hand, in left a cornucopie. 

2. Idem. Rev. APOLL SALVTARI. 
Apollo, naked, with a branch in right 
hand and a lyre in left. 
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3. Idem. Rev. LIBERTAS AVGG. 

4. Idem. Rev. LIBERTAS PVBLICA. 

5. Idem. Rev. vicroRIA AVGG. 

Volusianus.—1MP CAE C VIB VOLVSINO 
AvG. Rev. 1vNONI MARTIALI. Figure 
seated in a temple. 

2.Idem. Rev. pM TR PIIII COS II. To- 
gated figure standing before an altar, with 
a patera in right hand and short staff in 
left. 

3. Idem. Rev. Idem. Togated fi- 
gure, standing, with a branch in right 
hand and staff in left. 

Aimilianus. —1MPp AEMILIANVS PIVS 
FEL AvG. Radiated head to right. Rev. 
ROMAE AETERN. Helmeted female fi- 
gure, standing, with a globe on which is 
the phoenix in right hand, in left the hasta 
pura; at her side a shield. 

Valerianus.—1MP.CP LIC VALERIANVS. 
PFAvG. Radiated head to right. Rev. 
FELICITAS Avec. A figure, standing, in 
right hand a caduceus, in left a cornu- 
copie. 

2. VALERIANVS AvG. Idem. Rev. 
ORIENSAVGG. The same, standing, with 
right hand extended, and holding in left 
a whip. 

Valerianus, Jun.— VALERIANVS CAES. 
Radiated head to right. Rev. 10vI CRES- 
CENTI. Boy on goat. 

2. DIVO VALERIANO CAES. Rev. CON- 
SECRATIO. Eagle. 

Gallienus.—1. c P LIC GALLIENVS AVG, 
Rev. CONCORDIA AVGG. 


2. IMP GALLIENVS P F AvG. Rev. 
VICTORIA AVGG. 
3. IMP GALLIENVS P F AvG. Rev. 


IOVI VICTORI. 

4. GALLIENVS AVG GERMV. The dia- 
dem, head, and bust to the left; in right 
hand a baton, in left a shield. Rev. 
FIDES MILITVM. An eagle on a globe, 
holding a wreath in its beak; on either 
side a military standard. 

5. GALLIENVSP FAVG. Radiated head 
to left; baton and shield. Rev. GER- 
MANICVS MAXvV. Two captives, bound, 
at the foot of a trophy. 

6. Idem. Rev. RESTIT GALLIAR. 
The emperor in military habit, and hold. 
ing a spear in left hand, extending his right 
hand to a female kneeling at his feet. 

7. Idem. Radiated head to right. Rev. 
DEO MARTI. Mars, with spear and shield, 
in temple. 

Restored Coin.—8. Divo TITO. 
ated heud to right. 
Altar. 

Salonina.—1. sALONINA AvG. Head to 
right. Rev. vENvs vicTRix. Venus 
standing, in right hand an apple, in left 
a palm branch; at her feet a shield. 

2. Idem. Rev. VENVS FELIX. 

3. Idem. Rev. DEAE SEGETIAE. The 
goddess in a temple of two columns. 


Radi- 
Rev. CONSECRATIO. 


s 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

There has been another important 
change in the Ministry of Louis Philippe, 
occasioned, it is said, by a difference of 
opinion between M. Thiers and his Ma- 
jesty on the subject of an armed interfer- 
ence in the affairs of Spain, it being the 
opinion of the Minister, that the recent 
insurrectionary movements in the Penin- 
sula were occasioned by a dread of the 
Carlists, which, once removed, agitation 
would have no aliment on which longer to 
subsist ; whi'e, on the other hand, Louis- 
Philippe strongly objected to any active 
interference. 

In consequence of M. Thiers’ resigna- 
tion, the Moniteur of the 7th Sept. pub- 
lished the following list of the members 
forming the new Administration: Count 
Moule, President of the Council and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Persil, 
Keeper of the Seals, Minister of Justice 
and Worship; M. de Gasparin, Minister 
of the Interior; Vice-Admiral de Rosa- 
mel, Minister of the Marine and Colo- 
nies; M. Guizot, Minister of Public In- 
struction; and M. Duchatel, Minister of 
Finance. On the 20th, the following 
names were added to the above: Lieut.. 
Gen. Baron Bernard, as Minister of War; 
M. Martin (du Nord), Minister of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Public Works ; 
M. Franck Carre, Procureur-Général ; 
and M. Hebert, Deputy- Advocate-Ge- 
neral to the Court of Cassation. 

The frequent changes of the Govern- 
ment of France appear remarkable; and 
certainly form an unsatisfactory feature 
in the government of thecountry. Thus 
six ministries have succeeded each other 
since 1830, without reckoning the partial 
modifications they have experienced. The 
first, formed in the month of August 
1830, at the head of which figured MM. 
Guizot and Mole, retreated three months 
afterwards from before the trial of the 
ex- Ministers. The Laffitte Ministry had 
no longer duration. It gave place, on the 
13th of March, 1831, to that of Perier. 
At the end of the year Perier died, and 
for nearly six months a sort of interim 
continued, without power to replace him. 
The Ministry of the 11th of October, 
1832, at length formed itself under the 
presidency of Marshal Soult. Here M. 
Guizot re-appears, and M. Thiers appears 
for the first time. Their united efforts 
give a longer life to the Ministry, but it 





is carried on through many modifications 
and crises). MM. Barthe, D’Argout, 
Soult, Humaun, retire in succession. 
Twice the Ministry suffer a momentary 
dissolution—in October 1834, by the re- 
tirement of Marshal Gerard; in Feb- 
ruary 1835, by that of the Duke de Tre- 
viso. In February 1836, this Ministry 
is dissolved for a third and last time by a 
vote of the Chamber. A new one is 
formed, under the presidency of the 
younger competitor M. Thiers. The 
Ministry lasts not above six months; 
born on the 22d of February, it is super- 
seded on the 6th of September, and its 
successor, as above named, is not likely 
to exist a longer period. 

SPAIN. 

According to the latest accounts, the 
capital was tranquil; and the acceptance 
of the Constitution of 1812 by the Queen, 
had been received every where with the 
greatest rejoicings. Addresses were pour- 
ing in from all quarters congratulating 
the Queen on the event. The new 
Spanish Ministry consists of M. Cala- 
trava, as President of the Council; M. 
Mendizabal, as Minister of Finance; M. 
Lopez, as Minister of Grace and Justice ; 
M. Olozaga, as Minister of the Interior ; 
M. de Ja Cuadra, as Minister of Marine ; 
and General Rodil, as Minister of War. 
They have so far shewn a disposition 
to act with vigour. Decrees have been 
published authorising the levy of 50,000 
men, and appropriating to the use of the 
treasury the proceeds of the sale of all 
suppressed religious establishments, leav- 
ing only sufficient funds to provide for 
the performance of public worship. A 
forced loan of 200 millions of reals is to be 
levied in the different provinces ; the in- 
terest, at 5 per cent., to be paid out of the 
ordinary revenues of the provinces. An 
exposition of the deplorable state of the 
finances is given as a justification or apo- 
logy for these proceedings ; the resolution 
of the Cortes of 1812, that no person shall 
be employed in the public service who 
cannot give a guaranty of his attachment to 
the Sovereign and to Liberty, is ordered 
to be strictly enforced. The National 
(iuards are to be re-organised, agreeably 
to the decree of the Cortes of June 29, 
1822. A new election of the Cortes is 
to take place, to meet in October, for the 
purpose of revising and amending the 
Constitution of 1812. 
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Accounts from Spain speak of a battle 
having taken place in the neighbourhood 
of Guadalaxara, within a few leagues of 
Madrid, between the Carlist Chief Go- 
mez, (who appears to lave eluded the pur- 
suit of Espartero, and whose movements 
were wholly unknown to the Spanish 
Government,) and General Lopez, who 
had under his command 2000 men, chiefly 
composed of the soldi¢rs who compelled 
the Queen to swear to the Constitution. 
The Queen’s troops, it is said, were over- 
nowered by numbers, and having fallen 
into au ambuscade, were obliged to retreat 
to the church of Brihuega, where they 
were surrounded, and compelled to sur- 
render. 

PORTUGAL. 

Since our last, the important intelli- 
gence has arrived, that the Constitution 
of 1820 had been proclaimed in Lisbon 
on the 9th of Sept.; and at two o’clock 
the next morning had received the assent 
of the Queen. It was proclaimed by the 
military, and the Queen had no choice 
but to consent to their demands. Little 
tumult took place, and no lives were lost. 
The ministry was instantly dismissed, 
and Viscount Sa da Bandeira and Count 
Lumiares were commissioned to form a 
new one. This event appears to have 
originated in the accidental circumstance 
of the populace having assembled, to greet 
the arrival of the deputies from the district 
of the Douro, who belong to the extreme 
Liberal party, and had been elected in op- 
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position to the ministers, and in despite of 
all their official influence, and not from any 
preconcerted arrangement. As the Mu- 
nicipal Guard, however, comprising the 
most respectable inhabitants of the city of 
Lisbon, and along with them the troops of 
the line, immediately fraternised with the 
people, it gives demonstrative proof that 
the public mind had in a great measure 
been prepared for theevent. The funda- 
mental points of difference between the 
late constitation and that of 1820, consists 
in the latter holding that it emanates from 
the people, and not from the Royal will— 
the having one legislative chamber instead 
of two—and their direct election by the 
ballot in one day all over the kingdom, 
instead of the interposition of the electo- 
ral colleges. 
RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia, by a decree 
dated in the camp of Krassnoje Sselo, 
August 12, has ordered a general levy of 
soldiers in every part of the empire, ex- 
cept Bessarabia and another province. 
Out of every 1,000 men five persons are 
to be taken for the army. 

The last instalment of the debt due by 
the Porte to Russia was paid on the 27th 
of August. The condition precedent being 
thus fulfilled, there will no longer be any 
pretence for the Russians retaining the 
fortress of Silistria. Various prepara- 
tions for the evacuation are said to have 
been made. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY, 


The Parochial Assessments Act, 
which passed through Parliament during 
the last Session, makes an important 
alteration in the whole system of parochial 
rating. It enacts that, at any period 
after the 21st of March next, the Poor 
Law Commissioners may, upon the repre- 
sentation, in writing, of the Board of 
Guardians of any Union, under their 
common seal, direct that no rate for the 
relief of the poor shall be allowed which 
has not been made upon an estimate of 
the net annual value of the property rated. 

Railways.—The receipts of the part of 
the line already open of the Newcastle 
and Carlisle Railway infinitely exceed 
the anticipations of the directors and 
proprietors. It was at first imagined that 
an annual income of 30,000/. might be 
received from the whole line, but even 
along the part opened it bids fair to real- 
ize 50,000. The shares of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway, on which 
100/. was paid, are now selling at 280/. ; 


the quarter shares at 697.—The London 
and Birmingham 60/. shares are quoted at 
1371.; and the Junction 60/. shares, to 
unite the Liverpool and Birmingham 
Railways, are charged at 150I. 

The trade of the town of Liverpool is 
likely to be much benefited by a remission 
of the dock dues, which is immediately 
to take place. Thus the dues on pro- 
duce brought coastwise are to be entirely 
removed; and the dues on produce from 
all parts of the world, are to be reduced 
one-third ; the dock dues on all ships en- 
tering the port are reduced one-fourth; 
and the dues on several articles which 
now pay a disproportionately high rate of 
duty, are-at once to be reduced. The 
total remission of dues will amount to 
upwards of 60,000/. per annum. 

The Sutherland monument, which has 
recently been erected at Trentham, ia 
Staffordshire, consists of a pedestal ap- 
proached by several broad steps, and a 
pillar, on the ~ of which stands a colos- 
sal statue, the likeness of the Nobleman 
the remembrance of whose private worth 
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it is thus intended to cherish and perpetu- 
ate. The erection was designed by Mr. 
Winks ; the figure is by Chantrey. It is 
in an erect attitude, and from the left hand 
holding a scroll. The monument occu- 
pies an admirable site, the summit of a 
considerable eminence, at the southern 
extremity of Trentham-park, and is seen 
for miles round in every direction. The 
statue is 16 feet high, and the pillar and 
pedestal 40; making the entire altitude 
56 feet. The whole of the work is of 
stone. 

The great will cause of Adm. Tatham 
versus Wright, has, after eleven days’ 
trial at Lancaster, been brought to aclose, 
in favour of the former. The property 
at issue amounts to nearly 7000/. per 
annum, which had been left by Mr. Mars- 
den to the defendant by will; but which 
it was the object of the plaintiff, who was 
a relative of the testator, to show, was 
made under the influence of an unsound 
mind. The trial was rendered remarka- 
ble by the appearance of. Wordsworth, 
Southey, Lingard, and other literary men, 
in the witness box, to prove that certain 
letters attributed to the testator were not 
the production of his mind, though in his 
hand-writing. 

Sept. 5. Some time ago an immense 
meeting of the Protestant inbabitants and 
the clergy of Liverpool was held, fer the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
propriety of establishing new schools, 
wherein the Bible was not prohibited. 
At that meeting a resolution was entered 
into, to the effect that the members of the 
Established Church resident here should 
subscribe for the erection and maintenance 
of schools for the use of the poor, where 
religious’ education consonant with their 
own feelings might be obtained. Since 
that meeting, 12,0007. has been subscribed, 
and this day the foundation stone of the 
first school, situate in Bond-street, at the 
north end of the town, was laid by the 
Rev. Jonathan Brooks, the rector. 

Sept. 13. A grand musical festival 
took place in the collegiate church of 
Manchester, when there were about 2,800 
persons present, including the Duke of 
Brunswick, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Westminster, Lord Stanley, Lord de 
Tabley, Earl Wilton, Mr. Egerton, M.P. 
the Hon. R. B. Wilbraham, M.P. T. J. 
Trafford, M.P. Poulet Thompson, M.P. 
&c. Madame Malibran, Mrs. Bishop, 
Miss Clara Novello, Caradori Allan, 
Lablache, with many of the most eminent 
musicians and singers of the day, were 

rofessionally engaged for the occasion. 
he festival was opened by a splendid 
performance of the Coronation Anthem. 
—Haydn’s oratorio of the Creation fol- 
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lowed. The second part of the day’s 
performance consisted of a selection from 
Mozart’s Requiem, and the whole con- 
cluded with a new Cantata, by Mr. H. 
R. Bishop, entitled «« The Seventh Day.” 
In the evening a concert was given at the 
Theatre Royal, which was fitted up with 
great splendour for the occasion, and was 
crammed in every part. The festival was 
continued for four successive days; and 
on the 17th it terminated with a fancy 
dress ball upon a scale of unexampled 
splendour. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Aug. 22. The Duke Charles of Bruns- 
wick accompanied Mrs. Graham in her 
15th ascent with her new balloon, from 
Bayswater. When about four miles from 
Brentwood, in Essex, she made prepara- 
tion to descend, but from some accident, 
the car was turned on one side, and both 
the aeronauts were thrown to the ground, 
Mrs. Graham from a height, it is stated, 
of nearly 30 feet, and the Duke just as 
the car was nearly touching the ground. 
The Duke only received a few slight 
bruises; but Mrs. Graham unfortunately 
sustained a severe concussion of the brain, 
which for several days rendered her re- 
covery doubtful. 

Aug. 30. One of the most dreadful 
fires that has occurred for several years 
past in the metropolis, and which, accord- 
ing to a rough calculation, is supposed to 
have destroyed buildings and merchandise 
to the value of 500,000/., burst forth 
about 2 o’clock this morning, at the end 
of Tooley-street, Southwark, and at the 
corner of the new street called Duke- 
street. The extensive newly-built pre- 
mises of Wilson and Co., tea-dealers, 
were the first on fire, and before the 
engines could arrive were in a general 
blaze, above and below the bridge. Ex- 
tensive ranges of warehouses filled with 
goods, behind Mr. Wilson's premises, 
and several of the new houses in Duke- 
street, soon after became the prey of the 
flames, which next caught the immense 
buildings forming Fenning’s Wharf. The 
whole of this wharf, which occupied a 
great extent of frontage from the bridge 
down Tooley-street, was destroyed. 

Sept. 9. This afternoon, Mr. Green 
ascended from Vauxhall gardens with a 
balloon carrying up nine persons, a num- 
ber so unusual in the annals of aerostation 
as to cause the greatest sensation through- 
out the metropolis. The gardens, and 
all the surrounding neighbourhood, were 
crowded with dense masses of people to 
witness this extraordinary feat. The bal- 
loon was of an immense size. During 


the process of inflation thirty-six men of 
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the Lambeth division of police were placed 
around, each taking charge of one of the 
cords connected with the network. An 
iron weight of 56lb, provided for the 
purpose, was also attached to each cord, 
and five more at different parts, making 
in all 41 weights of 56lb. each. These 
were soon all lifted three feet from the 
ground, and 20 of the workmen in the 
gardens were called to the assistance of 
the police. Previous to ascending, 
twenty-four bags of ballast, weighing to- 
gether 400lb. were placed at the bottom 
of the car. The ascent was of the most 
magnificent description. After gaining 


an elevation of about two miles and a 
half, the party descended without any 
accident at Cliffe, near Gravesend. On 
the 2lst of Sept. another ascent was 
made, with the same balloon; but with a 
larger car, and the extraordinary number 
of eleven persons. 

The Tolls of the old Surrey Turnpike 
have just been relet for 26,5002. per ann. ; 
and those of the Hammersmith Trust for 
19,7007. per annum. 247 coaches and 
public conveyances, and 7 mails, pass 
town, and return to town, on this road 
daily. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Aug. 19. Knighted, Cha. Lyon Herbert, M.D. 
John Parkinson, esq. to be Consul in Mexico; 
Chas. Thaddeus O’Gorman, esq. to be Consul 
Bahia ; John Hesketh, esq. to be Consul at 
ara. 

Aug. 20. James Stuart, esq. to be Inspector 
of Factories. 

Aug. 22. Knighted,John Graham Dalzell, esq. 

Aug. 24. William Hagger, of Westernbank, 
Shefhield, gent. to use the surname of Page 
only, in compliance with the will of Isaac 
Spencer Page, late of Shirland, co. Derby, gent. 

Aug. 26. —_——o Major Edw. Bracken- 
bury, K.T.S. and K. St. F. 

Major-Gen. Benj. Forbes (late Gordon,) of 
Balbithan, co. Aberdeen, to re-assume the 
name of Gordon only, in compliance with the 
will of his maternal great-uncle, Gen. Benj. 
Gordon, of Balbithan. 

Aug. 30. Richard Benson Blundell Hollins- 
head, of Liverpool, esq. to take in addition the 
name of Blundell. 

Sept. 1. Major-Gen. Sir Alex. Woodford, to 
be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Gibraltar. 

George Cornwall Lewis, esq. in addition to 
John Austin, esq. to be Commissioner of In- 
quiry at Malta. 

Lord Seymour, Lord Ashley, Mr. R. Gordon, 
Mr. R. Vernon Smith, Mr. J. Abel Smith, Col. 
Ciitherow, Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, Lieut.-Col. 
Edward Clive, Mr. Edm. Halswell, Mr. George 
Acklom, the Kev. Dr. G. Shepherd, Mr. J. W. 
Myine, Mr. Bryan Waller Proctor, Dr. Thomas 
Turner, Dr. John Bright, Dr. Henry Herbert 
Southey, Dr. J. R. Hume, and Dr. E. J. Sey- 
mour, to be the Metropolitan Commissioners 
in Lunacy, during the space of one year. 

Sept. 10. Lieut.-Gen. Lord Aylmer, K.C.B. 
to be G.C.B. : 

Sept. 13. Deeble Peter, of Colquite, in St. 
Mabyn, Cornwall, esq. in compliance with the 
will of his uncle, Deeble Peter, esq. to take the 
name of Hoblyn in addition. 

Joseph Philiimore, D.C.L. ; H. W. Tancred, 
esq.; Edgar Taylor, esq.; the Rev. Dr. Rees, 
LL. D.; John Bowring, esq.; John Nicholl, 
D.C.L.; Robt. Winter, esq. ; Samuel Gale, esq.; 
John Parker, esq.; S. March Phillipps, esq. ; 'T. 
H. Lister, esq.; and John Shoveller, LL.D. to 
be Commissioners for inquiring into the state 
of registers of births, deaths, and marriages 
not being parochial registers, in England an 
Wales. 

James Agg, of Cheltenham, gent. in com- 
pliance with the will of his maternal uncle, 
John Gardner, banker, to take the surname 
of Gardner in addition to Agg. 
ane 16, Major-Gen. W. Thornton, C.B.to be 


10th Foot, Brevet Lieut.-Col. Wm. Cochrane 
to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. S. Broom to be jor. 
Unattached, Capt. H. C. Cowell to be Major. 
Brevet, Major-Gen. Sir Edw. Blakeney, to 
have the local rank of Lieut.-Gen. in Ireland. ; 

Sept. 23. Matilda Sophia, wife of the Rev. 
Dr. W: Austen ; Georgiana, wife of J. E. Maun- 
sell, of Cheltenham, esq.; and Caroline-Eliza- 
beth, wife of T. P. Maunsell, esq. of Thorp 
Malser, to have the same precedence as if their 
father, the Hon. W. Cockayne, had survived 
his brother, Borlase last Viscount Cullen. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Cumberland (East).—William James, esq. 
Downshire.—The Earl of Hillsborough. 





Ecc estasTIcAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. Otter, D.D. to be Bishop of Chichester. 

Rev. R. W. Bamford, to a Minor Canonry in 
Durham Cathedral. 

Rev. T. H. Barton, Kilbrew R. co. Meath. 

Rev. R. E. Blackwell, Holy Trinity Chapel, 
Gloucester. 

Rey. N. Bland, Kilcrohane V. co. Cork. 

Rev. E. D. Bolton, Testerton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Booth, Stanford Bishop and Wackton 
P. C. co. Hereford. 

Rey. A. Briscoe, Sulhampstead R. co. Berks. 

Rev. F. Cavendish, Feighcallen R. co. Kildare. 

Rey. B. Chapman, Letherhead V. Surrey. 

Rev. G. Codden, South Barrow P. C. co. Som. 

Rev. J. Cooper, St. Paul’s P. C. Stonehouse. 

Rev. W. Corbould, Tacolmeston R. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. T. Dawes, Dilhorne V. Staffordshire. 

Rey. J. Fendall, Gautby R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. R. L. Fitzgibbon, Castle Dermot V. co, 
Kildare. Ree 

Rey. W. Handley, Winthorpe R. Nottinghams. 

Rev. C. Livingstone, St. Anne P. C. Lancaster. 

Rey. G. T. Marsh, Sutton Benger V. Wilts. 

Rev. W. Moore, Killoe C. Longford. 

Rev. H. Nanney, Jarrow P. C. co. Durham. 

Rev. H. Niblett, Haresfield V. Gloucester. — 

Rev. T. Nixon, Great Dalby V. Leicestershire. 

Rev. H. Overend, Dearham V. Cumberland. 

Rev. W. Pratt, Clonard V. co. Meath. i 

Rev. W. Price, Dingestow V. Monmouthshire. 

Rev. W. Purdon, St. Anne’s New Church, 
Aigburth, Lancashire. ; 

Rev. R. R. Rawlins, Kneeton-on-the-Hill P. C. 
Nottinghamshire. 
v. H. P. Rennett, Norton P. C. Gloucestersh. 

Rev. W. St. George Sargent, Ballinaclash P. C, 
co. Wicklow. 

Rev. G. S. Swinney, Clongall R. Ferns. 

Rev. W. Thompson, Enham R. co. Hants. 

Rey. T. Tomkins, Thorn Falcon R. Somerset. 

Rev. W. C. Twiss, Wrestlingworth R. Bed- 
fordshire. 
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Rev. E. Wade, Bloxwell R. Suffolk. 
Rev. —— Whitty, Reader of Cashel Cathedral. 
Rev. Hugh Wood, Blore R. Staffordshire. 


Civir. PREFERMENT. 
Rev. H. William, Head Master of Corby Gram. 
School, Lincolnshire. 
Rev. J. E. Kempe, M.A. (lately elected Fellow 
of Clare Hall, Camb.) to be Second Master 
of Bury school. 


BIRTHS. 

Aug. 11. At Scotton Hall, Norfoik, the 
Lady of Sir H. Durrant, Bart. a_dau.—19. 
At Sandon Hall, Staffordshire, the Lady Louisa 
Fortescue, a dau.— 20. At Brafield House, 
Bucks, Lady Vere Cameron, a dau.— 22. At 
Pengelly House, Cheshunt, the wife of the 
Hon. Charles Lennox Buller, a son and heir. 
—29. At East Hall, Kent, the wife of Percy- 
vali Hart Dyke, esq. a son and heir.——30. At 
Ramsgate, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Longley, a 
dau.—lIn Portman-square, the Lady of Sir 
M. H. H. Beach, Bart. a son and heir. 

Lately. In Grosvenor-place, the Hon. Mrs. 
Rushout Cockerell, a dau.——At the Earl of 
Guildford’s, Waldershare Park, the Hon. Mrs. 
Garnier, a son.—At Tunbridge Wells, the 
wife of the Rev. Fred. Fane, ason.——At Scrap- 
toft Hall, Leicester, Lady Angelica Pearson, a 
dau. —— At Calke Abbey, near Derby, the 
Lady of Sir George Crewe, Bart. M. P. a son. 

Sept.1. In Park-crescent, the Baroness de 
Lazos, ason.—7. At Edinburgh, the Countess 
of Morton, a dau.——8. At Cotswold House, 
Gloucestershire, Lady Louisa Hugh-an, a dau. 
—-9. At the Ridge, Gloucestershire, the wife 
of the Rev. Kenelm H. Digby, a son.—1ll. 
At Claverton Park, the wife of P. Borthwick, 
esq. M.P. of a son.——At Oxford, the wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Buckland, a dau.—The Hon. 
Mrs. Rice Trevor, a dau.—12. At Ruperra 
Castle, the wife of Charles Morgan, esq. M. P. 
a dau.—13. At Normanby, Lady Sheffield, a 
son.——At Nocton, Lincolnshire, the wife of 
the Hon. Dr. Hobart, Dean of Windsor, a son. 
—At Ramsgate; the wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Gummer, a son.—14, At Penn House, the 
Countess Howe, a dau. 15. At Blackburn, 
the wife of Major M’Intosh, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 13. At Hereford, the Rev. H. W. Mad- 
dock, Vicar of Kington, to Eliz. eldest dau. of 
Dr. Grey, Bp. of Hereford.—17. R. Jocelyn 
Otway, esq. to Ann Digby, dau. of the late Sir 
= Crofton.— 20. At Brussels, J. E. Ve- 

ables Vernon, 3 of Clontarf Castle, Dub- 
lin, to Louisa Catherine, only dau. of C. P. 
Bowles, esq. of Park-lane, London.—23. At 
Chelsea, Lewin Cholmley, esq. of Gunby Park, 
Lincolnshire, to Jane, 2d dau. of the late Rev. 
H. Peach, B.D. of St. John’s college, and of 
Cheam, Surrey.—24. At Windsor Castle, the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Fred. Gordon, to the Rt. Hon. 
Lady Kennedy Erskine, dau. of the King.— 
The Rev. W. Hamilton Attwood, of Cambridge, 
to Eliz. dau. of the late John Hodgkinson, esq. 
of Deerfield Lodge, Norwood, Surrey.—27. 
B. F. Watson, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, to 
Mira Edevain, dau. of the late Major Philip 
Codd, of Rumsted Court, Kent.——29. The 
Rev. H. R. Dukinfield, Vicar of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, to Jane, widow of Gen. Chowne, 
and dau. of Sir James Craufurd, Bart. 29. 
At Dover, Lieut.-Col. Bowyer, C.B. to Caroline, 
dau. of Capt. Hopkinson, R. N. 30. At 
Willisbourne, Capt. E. L. Durant, to Eliz. dau. 
of the late Rev. R. Buckeridge, Rector of 
Beighton, Norfolk.——At Bridport, the Rev. 
J. Septimus Cox, Rector of Litton Cheney, Dor- 
set, to Mary Anne Palmer, eldest dau. of W. 
Sweeting, esq. At Meldon, the Rev. J. 4. 
Shadweil, cas of All Saints, 2d son of the 
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Vice-Chancellor of England, to Emma Donna, 
dau. of Isaac Cookson, esq. of Meldon Park, 
Northumberland.——At Worksop, the Rev. J. 
Drake Becher, Vicar of South Muskham, “co. 
Nottingham, to Eliz. Susannah, only dau. of 
H. Machin, esq. of Gateford Hill——31. At 
Saltford,Som. ‘Thos. Williams Helps, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, to Catherine Harriet, eldest dau. 
of Perrot Fenton, esq. of Saltford.——At Uf- 
ford, in Suffolk, the Rev. H. Browne Longe, 
to Anne —— eldest dau. of Alex. Nichol- 
son, esq. of East Court, Charlton Regis, co. 
Gloucester.— At Kennington, Surrey, Philip 
Lucas, of Manchester, esq. to Juliana, dau. of 
Benj. Gompertz, esq. - 

Lately. At Whitworth, the Rev. R. Gray, 
son of the late Bishop of Bristol, to Sophia, 
dau. of the late R. W. Myddleton, esq. of 
Grinkle Park, Yorkshire.——At Portstewart, 
Ireland, W. Wilson Campbell, esq. of Rutland- 
sq. Dublin, to the Hon. Susannah Robinson, 
eldest dau. of Visc. Ashbrook.——At Broad- 
clist, the Rev. Dashwood Lang, B.A. Vicar of 
West Leigh, Devon, to Charlotte, dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Thomas, of Brockhill House.—— At 
Brighton, Francis Pearson Walesby, esq. bar- 
rister, to Catharine, dau. of the laie John Ell- 
mann, esq. of Glynde, Sussex. 

Sept. 1. At Christow, Devon, Tho. Lane, 
esq. to the Hon. Julia Pellew, only dau. of the 
late, and sister of the ene iscount Ex- 
mouth.——H. Belward Ray, eldest son of R. 
Ray, esq. of Grove House, Edmonton, to 
Louisa Harriet, dau. of the Rev. John Hag- 
gett, Rector of Ditton, near _—— 
3. At Walthamstow, the Rev. H. K. Creed, 
Vicar of Corse, Gloucestershire, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of J. Mabanke, esq. and relict of G. Ma- 

uay,esq.—6. At Holwell, Capt. G. Somerville 

igby, Gren. Guards, to Emily Jane, dau. of 
the late Hon. Augustus Butler Danvers.—— 
At Knaresborough, the Rev. G. A. Cockburn, 
Vicar of Pocklington, Yorkshire, to Mary 
Anna, third dau. of Richard Terry, esq. of 
Knaresborough. —— At Honingham, Norfolk, 
the Rev. Wm. Frost. to Caroline, fourth dau. 
of R. Crawshay, Esq.———At North Barsham, 
Norfolk, the Rev. Edw. Francis, to Caroline 
Catharine, dau. of the Rev. C. T. Clifton.—— 
At Ore, W. Masters Smith, esq. of Camer, to 
Frances, eldest dau. of Sir Howard Elphin- 
stone, Bart. of Ore-place, Sussex. —— 7. At 
Shrewsbury, the Rev. Henry Beckwith, to 
Ann Rose, second dau. of the late Rev, 
John Eyton. —— 13. At Bishop’s Stoke. 
Hants, the Rev. C. Pilkington, Rector of 
Stockton, Warwickshire, to Maria, only dau. 
of the Rev. Thos. Garnier. The Rev. J. D. 
Watson, Vicar of Guilsborough, Northamp- 
tonshire, to Caroline, dau. of the Rev. R. 
Marriott, of Cotesbatch, Leicestershire. —— 
15. At Lutterworth, Sidney Gurney, esq. Bar- 
rister-at-law, son of the Hon. Mr. Baron Gur- 
ney, to Louisa Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
late Rich. Watson, esq.———19. At Hilgay, the 
Rev. St. Vincent Beechey, to Mary Ann, rel. 
of Fred. W. Ommanney, esq. dau. of the late 
W. Jones, ~*~ Marshal of the King’s Bench. 
—20. At Bishop’s Cannings, Wilts, the 
Rev. G. T. Marsh, B. A. Vicar of Sutton Ben- 
gers to Frances Elizabeth, eld. dau. of the 

ev. Archdeacon t facdonald. —— At Saint 
James’s, London, the Rev. R. Sherson, Rector 
of Yaverland, Isle of Wight, to Catharine, 
dau. of the late J. James, esq. of Charles-st. 
St. James’s.——22. At Brighton, Edw. Simeon, 
esq. second son of the late Sir John Simeon, 
Bart. to Eliza, dau. of Fiennes Wykeham 
Martin, esq. of Leeds Castle, Kent, and 
widow of Philip Thomas Wykeham, esq. —— 
14. At Llandovery, Pryse Pryse, esq. eldest 
son of Pryse Pryse, esq. M.P. of Buscot Park, 
Berks, to Margaretta, third dau. of Major 
Walter Rice, esq. of Liwynybrain, Carmar- 
thenshire. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Eart or Fincatt, K.P. 

July 30. At his residence, Kingstown, 
near Dublin, in his 77th year, the Right 
Hon. Arthur-James Piunkett, eighth 
Earl of Fingall (1628) and fourteenth 
Baron Killeen, of Killeen Castle, co. 
Meath (1486), in the peerage of Ireland; 
first Baron Fingall, of Woolhampton 
Lodge, co. Berks (1831), in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom; K.P.; a Vi- 
sitor and Trustee of the Royal College of 
Maynooth, &e. &c. 

his venerable nobleman was not only 
the representative of one of the oldest peer- 
ages of Ireland, but was also a leading and 
highly distinguished member of the Ro- 
man Catholic community in that king- 
dom. He was born, Sept. 9, 1759, the 
eldest son of Arthur-James the seventh 
Earl, by Henrietta- Maria, only daughter 
and heiress of William Woolascot, of 
Berkshire, esq. He succeeded his father 
in the earldom, Aug. 21, 1793; he was 
advanced to the dignity of a Knight of 
St. Patrick upon occasion of King George 
the Fourth’s visit to Ireland in 1821 ; and 
his peerage of the United Kingdom was 
conferred upon him during the ministry 
of Earl Grey, by patent dated June 16, 
1831. He of course voted in favour of 
Reform of Parliament, and supported 
generally the Whig ministers. 

His Lordship married Dec. 18, 1785, 
Frances, only daughter of John Donelan, 
of Bally Donelan, co. Galway, esq. and 
by that lady, who died Jan. 29, 1835, he 
had issue two sons and one daughter: 1. 
the Right Hon. Arthur- James, now 
Earl of Fingall; he was bornin 1791, 
and married in 18]7, Louisa, only daugh- 
ter of Elias Corbally, esq. by whom he 
had a numerous family; 2. | rw Har- 
riet, married in 1817 to John Jones, jun. 
esq. of Lianarth Court, co. Monmouth ; 
and 3. the Hon. John Plunkett, who died 
an infant. 





Viscount MIbDLeTOoN. 

Aug. 12. At Pepper Harrow, Surrey, 
in his 82d year, the Right Hon. George 
Brodrick, 4th Viscount Midleton (1717) 
and Baron Brodrick of Midleton, co. 
Cork (1715), in the Peerage of Ireland ; 
first Baron Brodrick, of Pepper Harrow 
(1796) ; brother ta the late Lord Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, uncle to the Countess 
of Bandon, &c. &c. 

His Lordship was born Nov. 1, 1754, 
the eldest child of George the third Vis- 
count, M.P. for Ashburton, by Albinia, 
eldest daughter of the Hon. Thomas 

Gent. Mac. Vou. VI. 


Townshend, and sister to Thomas first 
Viscount Sydney. - 

He succeeded to the peerage of Ireland, 
when only in his eleventh year, Sept. 22, 
1765. He was accompanied during his 
travels by Mr. Deyverdun, the friend of 
the historian Gibbon. At the general 
election of 1774 he was returned to Par- 
liament for Whitchurch, and he sat for 
that borough until he was created a Peer 
in 1796; when he was succeeded by his 
brother, the Hon. William Brodrick, Se- 
cretary to the India Board. He was 
created a Peer of England by patent 
June 11, 1796. In 1814 he was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of Surrey; 
from which important situation, which he 
filled to the highest satisfaction of every 
party concerned, he retired at the de- 
mise of the late King, on account of his 
increasing infirmities. . 

His Lordship was twice married. His 
first wife, to whom he was united on the 
4th Dee. 1778, was Lady Frances Pel- 
ham, second daughter of Thomas first 
Earl of Chichester; she died June 26, 
1783, having had issue one daughter, the 
Hon, Frances- Anne, married in 1803 to 
Inigo Freeman Thomas, of Ratton, co. 
Sussex, esq. His Lordship married se- 
condly, June 15, 1797, Maria, daughter 
of Richard Benyon, of Gidea Hall, Es- 
sex, esq and had issue five other daugh- 
ters and one son; 2.the Hon. Maria; 3. 
the Hon. Charlotte; 4. the Hon. Har- 
riet, who became in 1829 the second wife 
of her cousin the Rev. William-Jobn 
Brodrick, youngest son of the Archbishop 
of Cashell; 5. the Hon. Emma; 6. the 
Right Hon. George- Alan, now Viscount 
Midleton, born in 1806; and 7. the Hon, 
Lucy Brodrick. 





Lorp DuFrERIN AND CLANEBOYE. 

Aug.8. At Ballyleidy house, Down. 
shire, aged 8], the Right Hon. James 
Blackwood, Baron Dufferin and Clane- 
boye, of Ballyleidy and Killeyleagh, co. 
Down (1800); a Representative Peer for 
Treland; the third Davee (1763); Co- 
lonel of the North Downshire Militia, 
and Aide-de- Camp to the King. 

His Lordship was born July 8, 1755, 
the eldest son of Sir John Blackwood, 
the second Baronet, M.P. for Killyleagh 
and Bangor, by Dorcas, daughter and 
heiress of James Stevenson, of Killy- 
leagh, esq. who, in commemoration of 
her descent from the family of Hamilton 
Viscount Claneboye (atterwards Earl of 
Clanbrassil) was in 1800 created a Peeress 
of Ireland. 31 
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He entered the army as a Cornet in 
the 8th Dragoons, and rose through the 
gradations of military service to the rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel. The 26th regiment 
of Dragoons was raised by him in the 
north of Ireland, during the war of the 
French Revolution, and the formation of 
that corps was mainly owing to his per- 
sonal influence, and to the loyal and pa- 
triotic spirit which was fostered by his 
example. He served with distinction 
during the rebellion as Aide-de-Camp to 
the late Earl of Kilmorey; and, on the 
embodying of the Irish militia, was ap- 
pointed to the command of the North 
Downshire regiment, which, by the stea- 
diness of its conduct on all occasions, 
obtained the approbation of the first mili- 
tary authorities. 

e succeeded to the title of Baronet 
on the death of his father, Feb. 27, 1799; 
and to the peerage on the decease of his 
mother, Feb. 8, 1807. He was elected in 
1821 one of the Representative Peers for 
Ireland; and on the accession of his pre- 
sent Majesty, received an appointment in 
the Royal Household, as one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Aides-de-Camp of Militia. At 
his advanced age, Lord Dufferin retained 
the full possession of his faculties ; and 
the warmth of his kind and generous 
nature was undiminished by the progress 
of infirmity. The private worth of this 
excellent nobleman endeared him to a 
numerous acquaintance; and he possessed, 
in his public character, that uniform and 
general consideration which attends inte- 
ity of ge and the exercise of use- 
ul virtues. He was through life consist- 
ent in his politics, which were highly 
Conservative. 

His body was interred on the 16th 
Aug. in the family vault at Killeleagh, 
which received in 1833, that of his gal- 
lant and lamented brother, the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir Henry Blackwood. 

There was assembled in attendance a 
train of yeomanry such as has seldom 
been witnessed in the north of Ireland. 
The church, the church-yard, and the 
road for a considerable distance, pre- 
sented one mass of respectable indivi- 
duals, collected to do honour to the me- 
mory of one of the best of landlords and 
most amiable of men. 

Lord Dufferin married Nov. 15, 1801, 
the Hon. Anne-Dorothea Foster, only 
daughter of John first Lord Oriel and 
Margaretta Viscountess Ferrard; but, 
having had no issue by that lady, who 
survives him, he is succeeded in the title 
by his only surviving brother, the Hon. 

ans Blackwood, now in his 78th year, 
whose eldest son and heir-apparent, the 
Hon. Price Blackwood, Capt. R.N, 
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married in 1825 Helen-Selina, eldest 
daughter of the late Thomas Sheridan, 
esq. and sister to the Hon. Mrs. Fletcher 
Norton. 
Sin Goprrey Wesster, Barr. 

July 16. At the York Hotel, Albe- 
marle Street, in his 47th year, Sir God- 
frey Webster, the fifth Baronet (1703). 

He was born Oct. 6, 1789, the eldest 
son of Sir Godfrey the fourth Baronet, 
M.P. for Seaford, by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Richard Vassal, of 
Jamaica, esq. and now Lady Holland ; 
and succeeded to the title on his father’s 
death, June 3, 1800. In 1812 he was 
returned to Parliament as one of the 
Knights for the county of Sussex, and 
again in 1818. His mode of life was 
characterised by very great expense and 
extravagance, which’ at length drove him 
into retirement. 

The elegance and taste, and love for 
art, displayed about his venerable resi- 
dence at Battle Abbey, at the same time 
demand a tribute of respect; and the 
care with which he laid open and ex- 
plored the monastic ruins, deserves the 
thanks of the antiquary. 

Sir Godfrey Webster married, Aug. 
23, 1814, Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
Robert Adamson, esq. of Hill-street, 
Berkeley-square, by whom he had issue 
seven sons: 1. Sir Godfrey his succes- 
sor, born July 3, 1815, now in the Royal 
Navy, on the Mediterranean station; 2. 
Augustus, in the same service on the 
West Indian station; 3. Harold, who 
died an infant in 1817; 4. Norman, who 
died an infant in 1818; 5. Frederick; 6. 
Henry; and 7. Guy. 

Sir Godfrey had resided in town at the 
York Hotel, during the last eight months, 
and for some weeks previous to his de- 
mise had been unwell; but on Thursday 
the 14th July, feeling somewhat better, 
dined out. On his return he felt not so 
well, and on the next day, his complaint 
assuming a more serious aspect, Dr. Cut- 
lar was called in. On Sunday night an 
express was sent off to Lady Webster, 
who has resided at Battle Abbey for the 
last six years, and her ladyship arrived in 
town on Monday morning, but too late 
for an interview, the baronet having 
breathed his last about four hours after 
the express left London. Sir Godfrey’s 
remains were removed to Battle Abbey, 
and placed in the great hall, which was 
lighted up, and some hundreds of persons 
were permitted to pass through. The next 
morning the funeral took place, when up- 
wards of sixty of the most respectable 
inhabitants of Battle and the neighbour- 
hood assembled, and attended the remains 
of their landlord and neighbour to the 
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last resting — in the family vault of 
the parish church. The mourners were 
Sir Godfrey’s third and fourth sons, the 
Venerable Archdeacon Birch (late Dean 
of Battle), G. Capron, esq. of Saville- 
lace, and T. C. Bellingham, esq. of 
Battle, followed by the family servants. 





Tue Asse Sievers. 

June 20, In Paris, aged 88, the cele- 
brated Abbé Sieyes. 

He was born on the 3d of May 1748, 
at Frejus, where his father was director 
of the post-office. He was brought up 
to an ecclesiastical life, and having finished 
his studies in the University of Paris, 
was, at the proper age, chosen one of the 
Grand Vicars to the Bishop of Char- 
tres. The Abbé Sieyes, at the time of 
the American revolution, abandoned his 
religious pursuits to enter into the field of 
politics, where he acquired some repute 
by his publications, and the new doctrines 
which he broached. When Louis X VI. 
convoked the States General, and his 
ministers invited the writers of all coun- 
tries to communicate their ideas, the 
Abbé Sieyes published his famous work, 
entitled, ‘* What is the Third Estate ?” 
He asserted in it that the Third Estate 
was every thing. This work produced a 
great effect, and led the people to form a 
league against the higher orders. The 
author was returned by the City of Paris 
as one of the Members of the States 
General, and he was exceedingly active in 
that assembly. As an orator, however, 
he was dry, metaphysical, and often ob- 
scure and unintelligible; so that the at- 
tention of the audience became fatigued, 
and they listened with greater satisfac. 
tion to the brilliant eloquence of Cazales, 
of Barnave, of the Abbé Maury, and 
above all, of the celebrated Mirabeau. 
On the 8th of July 1789, he moved to 
dismiss the troops assembled round Paris 
and Versailles, because the King might 
employ that force to awe the assembly ; 
and he and Mirabeau suggested that gene- 
ral arming, which was effected under the 
name of the National Guard. On the 
10th of August in the same year, he op- 
posed the motion for suppressing tithes. 
In the month of September following, 
he strenuously contended against the ab- 
solute veto which Mirabeau wished to 
grant to the King, and he laid down the 
plan of a constitutional system, which 
was not approved at that time, and of 
course was not discussed. He then sug- 
gested another proposition for dividing 
France into departments and districts, 
which was at once adopted. He was 
accused of intriguing with the Orleans 
faction in the month of October, but this 
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accusation he satisfactorily refuted. In 
1790 he was particularly active in the 
committees, brought forward a project for 
repressing the licentiousness of the press, 
and voted for the establishment of civil 
and criminal juries. When the King fled 
to Varennes, Thomas Paine proposed to 
establish a Republic, and he published 
several articles in the Moniteur on that 
subject, in which he invited the Abbé 
Sieyes, whom he thought to be a Repub- 
lican, to publish his opinions. Sieyes 
replied, “ That he was in favour of a 
monarchy, and that he preferred it be- 
cause the best government was that undér 
which the people enjoyed most liberty; 
and the people were certain of more 
liberty under a monarchy than under a 
republic.” Subsequent to this period he 
took little share in the proceedings of the 
Legislative Assembly. He was, how- 
ever, elected to the Convention, where he 
voted for the death of the King. 

From 1792 to 1795 he did not speak 
more than three times in the Convention. 
In the beginning of 1793 he presented a 
project for organizing the ministry of 
war ; and, at the end of that year, when 
the authorities celebrated the Feast of 
Reason, and demanded the sacrifice, 
— others, of the Abbé’s letters of 
priesthood, he renounced them, together 
with his benefice of 10,000 francs. 

In the rag part of 1795, he frequently 
appeared in the tribune to attack the par- 
tisans of Robespierre, and he was ap- 
pointed member of the Committee of 
Public Safety. A popular insurrection 
having broken out at the end of 
he established a general police to secure 
the Convention against future attacks. 
In the month of April he was sent te 
Holland with Rewbell, to conclude a 
treaty between that country and France. 
On his return he was called to the com- 
mittee charged to prepare the Constitution 
of the Year III. (1795,) but the Com- 
mittee rejected his proposition for a con+ 
stitutional jury, and he, in consequence, 
abstained from joining in their labours. 
He took little part in the debates of the 
Convention afterwards ; but on the form. 
ation of the Directory, he was chosen a 
member. Foreseeing, however, that it 
would be difficult to bring the new con- 
stitution into action, he chose rather to 
sit in the Council of Five Hundred, and 
there he was very active in the Com- 
mittees, which were charged with most 
important labours. 

Onthe 12th of April, 1797, he was very 
near falling by the hands of the Abbé 
Poulle, who demanded of him some 
slight assistance to relieve his distress, 
which being refused, he drew a pistol and 
wounded Sieyes. 
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* In 1798 he was sent Ambassador to 
Berlin. 

In the month of May 1799, he was 
chosen a Director, in the room of Rew- 
bell, and afterwards became President. 
It was while he was invested with this 
character, and by his influence, that the 
celebrated revolution of the ]8th of Bru- 
maire took place, which led to the eleva- 
tion of Buonaparte. Sieyes, on the re- 
turn of that great man, conferred with 


_him, through the means of M. Reederer, 


and some others. When the plan was 
ripe for execution, Sieyes, who had not 
confided the secret to his colleagues, Bar- 
ras, Merlin, and Gohier, put the finishing 
hand, and the Consuls were chosen at St. 
Cloud, among whom was Sieyes, who 
had remained in his carriage at the gate 
of the palace of St. Cloud, while the 
revolution was carrying into effect. The 
supreme government being shortly after 
vested in Buonaparte solely, the Abbé’s 


_powers were at end, and in recompense 


for his services, and as a compensation 
for the loss of his Consulship, he was 
complimented by Buonaparte with the 
estate of Crosne, which, however, he did 
not take possession of, and an equivalent 
was given him as a testimony of the pub- 
lic gratitude. On the 4th of April 1814, 


-he submitted to the Bourbons; but, on 


the return of Buonaparte in 1814, ‘he was 
created a Peer of France; and in 1816 
was obliged to remove to Brussels, in 
consequence of the arbitrary decree against 
the members of the Convention who 
voted for the death of the King in 1793. 
After the revolution of 1830, he, like all 


the other French exiles, returned to his 


native country, but he never re-appeared 
on the political scene. He was the au- 


_thor of several political pamphlets of 


great acumen and originality. 





M. ve Raynevat. 

Aug. 17. At St. Ildefonzo, near Ma- 
drid, M. de Rayneval, the French Am- 
bassador at the Court of Spain. 

’ Unlike so many menofour day who owe 
their elevation to political changes, M. de 
Rayneval, from his youth, went through 
the apprenticeship undergone by the old 
diplomatists. ‘The son of a former func- 
tionary, he was at amearly age placed at 
the Ministére de l’Interieur, and initiated 
into the affairs ; he began his career under 
the Directory, and was successively at- 
tached to the French embassies in Swe- 
den, Russia, and Portugal. The first 
mission confided to him was a difficult 
one. He was Chargé d’ Affaires in Por- 
tugal, under Napoleon, and had to present 
at Lisbon the ultimatum, which required 


the exclusion of all British ships from the 
ee of the kingdom, the arrest of the 

nglish, and the confiscation of their 
effects, as well as the union of the Por- 
tuguese to the French and Spanish navies. 
This mission failed, in spite of Napo- 
leon’s threat of sending an army to Portu- 
gal; but M. de Rayneval, on his return 
to Paris, obtained the approbation of his 
government, and received another equally 
difficult charge in 1807, when he was sent 
to St. Petersburgh as First Secretary of 
Legation, during the eribassy of Caulin- 
court. The declaration of war in 1812 
ended this mission. 

M. de Rayneval’s career became more 
brilliant at the restoration. He was 
first sent Consul General to London, 
doubtless to reward the part taken by 
him atthe Chatillon Conferences. Dur- 
ing the Hundred Days he did not side with 
Napoleon. At the second restoration 
he was made Secretary of the Chancery 
at the Ministry of the Interior, and under 
M. de Richelieu he became Under Secre- 
tary of State. Louis X VIII. sent him 
as Minister Plenipotentiary to Berlin, 
from whence he was sent to Switzerland 
as Ambassador. He was recalled in 1828, 
to occupy temporarily the place of Mi- 
nister tor Foreign Affairs, during the 
absence of M. de la Ferronays. 

After the revolution of July 1830, M. 
de Rayneval was one of the small num- 
ber of diplomatists who remained in place. 
He was soon intrusted with the brilliant, 
but difficult part, at Madrid; there was 
some idea of sending him to Vienna, and 
replacing him at Madrid by M. de Ru- 
migny. The cabinet attached too much 
importance to his services to listen to bis 
repeated entreaties to be recalled from 
Madrid, where he expired. 

During his stay at St. Petersburgh, M. 
de Rayneval was united to a Polish lady. 





James Maopison, Esa. 

June 30. At Washington, aged 78, 
James Madison, esq. ex- President of the 
United States of America. 

He was a native of Virginia, and 
brought up for the bar. He received an 
excellent education, of which he availed 
himself to the fullextent. At the age of 
twenty-two he held a situation under the 
government, and he was afterwards con- 
stantly employed in a variety of import- 
ant offices. For many years he was a 
member of the Congress, in which capa- 
city he distinguished himself by his en- 
lightened views and his ready eloquence. 
He was appointed Secretary of State 
during the presidency of Mr. Jefferson ; 
and he filled that station in so satisfactory 
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a_manner that he was chosen President 
in March 1800, on Mr. Jefferson’s retire- 
-ment, 

He was placed at the head of the State 
at a period when angry discussions were 
carrying on between his own country and 
Great Britain; and, his assertion of ma- 
rine rights being inflexible, it was obvious 
that it was scarcely possible to avoid a 
rupture. A feverish and mutually irri- 
tating negociation was, however, carried 
on for three years. At length, in 1812, 
war was declared against Great Britain. 
It had not long continued before Mr. 
Madison proposed to treat for peace, un- 
der the mediation of Russia. England 
declined the suggested mediation; but con- 
sented that Commissioners should be 
named on each side to bring the contest 
toaclose. The war, nevertheless, was 
still carried on with varied success, at a 
vast expense to both countries, and with 
no beneficial result to either. In 1813, 
Mr. Madison was re-elected to the Pre- 
sidency. Negotiators were at last ap- 
pointed by the two governments. They 
met at Ghent in August 1814, and in 
December a treaty was concluded. Mr. 
Madison continued in office till 1817, 
when he was succeeded by Mr. Munro, 
retiring from public life with a high repu- 
tation for wisdom and integrity. 





Dr. Bramston, Bisnop or Usua. 

July 11. At Southampton, aged 73, 
Dr. James’ York Bramston, Bishop of 
Usula, and Vicar Apostolic of the Lon- 
don district. 

He was of a Protestant family, posses- 
sing considerable property in the county 
of Northampton; but being a younger 
son, he was educated for the bar, and was 
articled either to Mr. Withen, a Catholic 
counsellor, or the celebrated Mr. Charles 
Butler. He was called to the bar, and 
for some years went the Midland Cir- 
cuit. He afterwards became a convert 
to the Roman Catholic faith, and in con- 
sequence was treated as an alien by his 
family, and left without provision. He 
had married and had children; but being 
left a widower he devoted himself to 
the priesthood, and with that view went 
to study at the English college at Lisbon, 
and having been ordained, was sent upon 
the London mission. He was appointed 
one of the chaplains at the chapel in St. 
George’s Fields; and in 1827 succeeded 
Dr. Poynter as Bishop of the London 
district, in which he had previously acted 
for several years as coadjutor, by the title 
of Bishop of Usula. 

On the 27th of July a solemn dirge 
was performed at the Roman Catholic 
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Chapel in Moorfields. The altar and Ila 


-the prominent parts were hung with black, 


including the Bishop’s throne in the sanc- 
tuary, over which an escutcheon was 
placed with the armorial bearings of the 
deceased. The coffin, containing the 
body, was elevated in the centre, sur- 
mounted with the mitre and crozier, and 
surrounded by wax lights. The service 
consisted of the office and mass for the 
dead, celebrated by Dr. Griffiths, suc- 
cessor to the deceased Bishop, to whom 
he was coadjutor, another Bishop, Dr. 
Kyle, of Scotland, and between seventyand 
eighty priests disposed about the bier, by 
whom the choral portions of the service 
were chaunted in the plain Gregorian 
style. The funeral sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Mr. Hearne. At the con- 
clusion of the service, the body was de. 
posited beside the late Bishop Poynter, 
in a vault beneath the chapel, with the 
following inscription on the coffin: « I]- 
lustrissimus et Reverendissimus Domi- 
nus, Jacobus York Bramston, Episcopus 
Usulensis, et in hoc districtu Londinensi 
Vicarius Apostolicus. Obiit die xi Julii, 
1836. Requiescat in pace.” The heart 
had been extracted from the body and in- 
urned, and shortly after the funeral was 
conveyed by Bishop Griffiths to the Ca- 
tholic College in Hertfordshire, to be 
placed beside the heart of Bishop Poyn- 
ter, who was President of that College. 





™. eae ry OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
uly 17. t Philadelphia, aged 88 
the Right’ Rev. William’ White, D.D. 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, the senior and 
Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of 
America, 

He was consecrated to the Episcopacy 
in 1787 by Dr. Moore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, assisted by Dr. Markham, 
Archbishop of York; and he consecrated 
every Bishop of the Episcopal Church at 
present in the United States, excepting 
only the Bishop of Michigan, who wascon- 
secrated subsequently to Bishop White’s 
confinement. He may truly be styled the 
father of the Episcopal Church of Eng- 
land in America, and the papers speak of 
him as having acquired, during his long 
life, universal respect. ‘* The Christian 
world,” says a Philadelphia paper, «is 
much indebted to his example, precept, 
and steady adherence—in his death the 
Church mourns one of her great Apos- 
tles. With his bereaved family we sin. 
cerely sympathise; but may they not be 
consoled by the reflection that he has de- 
parted full of honours as of years? At 
his funeral it has been arranged that a 
suspension of business shall take place 
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throughout the city and liberties. The 
funeral will, probably, be the largest 
since Dr, Franklin’s.” 

Lr.-CotonEL Mar, K.H. 

March 21. At Grenada, his Excel- 
lency Lieutenant-Colonel John Hastings 
Mair, K.H. and C.T.S. Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of that Colony. 

Col. Mair was born on the 12th Octo- 
ber 1790. He was appointed to a Second 
Lieutenancy in the 21st Fusileers on the 
27th of Sept. 1805; and on the 19th Feb. 
1806, he was promoted to a Lieutenancy 
in the 7th Fusileers. He was at the 
capture of Copenhagen in 1807, served 
in America in 1808, at the capture of 
Martinique from January to April 1809, 
and afterwards in America. 

In July 1810 he landed at Lisbon. 
He was present at the battles of Busaco 
27th Sept. 1810; of Albuera 16th May 
1811; of Aldea de Puente, 27th Sept. 
1811; at the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo 
(being then a Captain) on the 18th and 
19th Jan. 1812, and of Badajoz on the 
17th March and 6th April 1812. At 
Busaco he was severely wounded, and 
also at Badajoz, for which last he received 
a pension for life. He commanded the 
“ storming party” of the fourth division 
on that occasion, at the great breach of 
the ‘ Santissima Trinidada,” and was 
rewarded with a gold medal. 

He served with the Army of Occupa- 
tion in France from 1815 to 1818; at the 
close of which period he returned to Ire- 
land, and continued to serve there and in 
Great Britain until June 1825, when 
(having attained the brevet rank of Major 
in 1819 and a majority in the 7th Fusi- 
leers in 1824) he embarked in command 
of the regiment for the Mediterranean, 
and landed at Corfu in July. Shortly 
after his arrival, he was intrusted with a 
diplomatic mission to Greece; which hav- 
ing executed, he continued with his corps 
at Corfu until superseded in the command 
by Lieut.-Col. Lord F. Fitzclarence ; 
when he was honoured with the des- 
patches from the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, and returned home with them 
through Italy and France. 

In Dec. 1826 he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieut.- Colonel on half pay; and 
shortly after he was appointed Judge 
Advocate to the army which sailed for 
Portugal under Sir W. Clinton, and was 
sent into the interior as a sort of commis- 
sioner, where he not only greatly assisted 
the royal cause by his advice, but also 
was present and conducted several affairs 
between the native troops. 

On his return to England he was em- 
ployed on a mission through the disturbed 
agricultural districts, and gave the Go- 


vernment much satisfaction by the way in 
which he discharged that most important 
trust. He also gave material assistance 
during the riots in London. 

He drew up for Government a plan for 
a Rural Police, as a preventive against 
the acts of incendiaries ; and during the 
Special Commission in 1830 and 183], 
he was employed in forming a constabu- 
lary force throughout the western part of 
England. He was subsequently engaged 
in the verification and inquiry into the 
records of service of the men in the Brit- 
ish army. 

From 1831 to 1834 he was Military 
Secretary to General Sir W. Houston at 
Gibraltar; and on the death of Sir 
Charles Schomberg, his Majesty appoint- 
ed him to the government of Dominica, 
and subsequently to that of Grenada, 
where he died on the 2lst of March, 
after an illness of but five days. 

The urbanity, the kindness, the high- 
minded feeling and demeanour of Go- 
vernor Mair, had obtained for him the 
esteem and affectionate regard of all those 
with whom either the duties of his pro- 
fession or the courtesies of civil life had 
brought him in contact. 

As a soldier his name stood deservedly 
high; in his civil capacity he was univer- 
sally respected and beloved, as the eulo- 
gies with which the Grenada papers were 
filled abundantly testify, and the honour 
which the inhabitants paid to his remains, 
by passing a vote that they should be in- 
terred within the precincts of the church 
(a distinction conceded to no one since 
the demise of Sir Charles Shipley, the 
Governor of the Island), and have a monu. 
ment erected over them. 





CotonEL Tupper. 

Colonel William le Mesurier Tupper, 
whose death in Spain was recorded in our 
June number, p. 679, was a member of 
one of the principal families in Guernsey, 
—a family remarkable for the number of 
its members who have fallen like himself 
by the bullet, or perished in the waves, 
He entered the British army by purchase, 
as a Second Lieutenant in the 23d Fusi- 
leers, Sept. 4, 1823, and purchased a 
Company in 1826. He spent the nine 
following years chiefly with his regiment 
in garrison at Gibraltar, and accompanied 
it in the expedition to Portugal in 1827, 
under Sir W. Clinton. He returned to 
England with the 23d last year; and 
soon after an Order of Council was issued 
to permit British subjects to enter into 
the service of the young Queen of Spain. 
Having no early prospect of obtaining a 
majority, and tired of the inactivity of a 
garrison life, Capt. Tupper was induced, 
in an unhappy moment, to exchange on 
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half-pay, and accept of promotion in the 
British Auxiliary Legion. This unfor- 
tunate step was taken in the hope of 
seeing service in the field, and of acquir- 
ing distinction at the head of a regi- 
ment,—as, disinterested to a fault, and 
possessed of an independent fortune, he 
could be influenced by none of the “ mer- 
cenary” motives ascribed to the officers 
of the Legion generally. 

Capt. Tupper was at once appointed as 
Lieut.-Colonel to the command of the 
6th, or Scotch Grenadiers, which regi- 
ment was raised in the vicinity of Glas- 
gow; and he proceeded thence, in August 
last, with the first division, of nearly 400 
men, and landed at Santander. The 6th 
regiment was first detached to Portuga- 
lette, and shortly after proceeded to the 
relief of Bilboa, then closely invested, 
and where the 3d and 6th battalions of 
the British legion were of the most effi- 
cient service in repulsing the Carlists, led 
by Don Carlos in person, at a time when 
the Spanish troops were thrown into the 
utmost confusion. On the 30th Oct. 
the Legion marched to join the army of 
Cordova, a movement opposed by the 
Carlists in force, but at length effected on 
the 8th Nov. at Briviesca, after many 
circuitous and painful marches, during 
which the stragglers, when taken, were 
shot without mercy. The Legion reached 
Vittoria early in December, and remained 
there during the late rigorous winter, 
hundreds falling victims to an epidemic 
fever, arising from every possible priva- 
tion. 

In April last this officer assumed the 
command of the light brigade, consisting 
of the rifles, 3d and 6th regiments, which 
was temporarily resigned by Major-Gen. 
Reid, and a private letter published in the 
Courier of the 9th May thus notices the 
event:  Lieut.-Colonel Tupper, of the 
6th Reg. from the high state of discipline 
of his corps, has been promoted to the 
rank of Colonel; he commands, ad inte- 
rim, the light brigade, 2000 strong, com- 
posed of the finest and most efficient men 
in the Legion. Much is expected from 
the en avant dashing character of this 
officer.” 

Brig.-Gen. Reid, however, reached St. 
Sebastian, and resumed the command of 
the Light Brigade before the action of the 
5th May. On that sanguinary day the 
Light Brigade was directed to storm the 
triple line of entrenchments on the right, 
and in the attempt were repulsed with 
great slaughter, Colonel Tupper being 
wounded in the arm. The other brigades 
were equally unsuccessful; but when the 
two regiments who arrived so opportunely 
during the battle, from Santander, were 
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advancing towards the breach effected by. 
the shells from the steamers, Colonel 
babe. a who is said to have now com- 
—_ ed — Light anes Reid 
aving been wounded, tly spran, 
forward, and called on his men oe follow 
him. They rushed simultaneously to the 
attack of the entrenchments; and as Co- 
lonel by a sword in hand, was cheer- 
ing on the brigade, he received a slight 
wound and a severe contusion, but he 
pushed on till a bullet struck him on the 
temple, and lodged in his brain. Thus 
the presentiment which he had for some 
time entertained, that he should fall in 
the first serious affair, and the wish he 
had often expressed of dying in battle, 
were too sadly accomplished. Notwith- 
standing the skull was dreadfully frac- 
tured, he survived eight days, suffering at 
last intense pain; but he was sensible to 
within a few hours of his decease, and 
spoke of his approaching dissolution with 
the utmost composure and fortitude. His 
ay | was buried in front of the late Car- 
list lines, on the spot where he received 
his fatal wound. 

Colonel Tupper was a tall and very 
handsome young man, muscular and well 
proportioned; and when he so gallantly 
fell, had just completed his thirty-second 
year, although in appearance he was con- 
siderably younger. His brother officers 
of the 23d fusileers, evinced their esteem 
and regard for him by going into mourn- 
ing; and the news of his death excited 
the deepest sympathy in his native island. 


E. R. C. SHetpon, Ese. M.P. 

June 11. In his 50th year, Edward 
Ralph Charles Sheldon, esq. M.P. for 
South Warwickshire, a Deputy Lieute- 
nant of that county, and Major of the 
Warwickshire Militia. 

This gentleman */as the representative 
of an antient Warwickshire family, for- 
merly adherents to the Romish faith. He 
was the eldest son of Ralph Sheldon, 
esq. M.P. for Wilton, who for many years 
resided at Oxford, and was Colonel of the 
Oxford Volunteers. 

Mr. Sheldon was matriculated as a 
Gentleman Commoner of St. Mary-hall, 
Oxford, Jan. 27, 1801. He entered the 
army, and was formerly a Captain in the 
6th Enniskillen dragoons, and Aide-de- 
Camp to Earl Whitworth, when Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

He was first returned to Parliament at 
the late general election of 1835, without 
acontest. He advocated the principles 
of Reform in church and state, and the 
abolition of all taxes exclusively affecting 
agriculture. 

Mr. Sheldon married in 1816 Marcella, - 
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daughter of Thomas Meredith Winstan- 
ley, esq. late Dublin Herald-at- Arms. 





Mutton Lamsarp, Esa. 

This venerable gentleman, whose death 
was announced in our number for June, 
p- 674, died at the Rectory of Ash, near 
Sevenoaks. 

He was born July 29, 1757, and was 
the eldest son of Thomas Lambard, esq. 
by Grace, only daughter of Sir William 
Parsons, Bart. of Stanton in the county 
of Nottingham, whose estates he ulti- 
mately inherited. His ancestor, William 
Lambarde, born just three hundred years 
before this period, 1536, was an eminent 
lawyer in the reign of Elizabeth, celebrated 
for several learned publications, parti- 
cularly for a collection and translation of 
the Saxon laws, and for his ** Perambu- 
lation of Kent,” from which work he ob- 
tained the name of ‘‘the Perambulator.” 
He was honoured with the particular no- 
tice of his illustrious Sovereign, and dur- 
ing her reign founded an hospital for the 
= at East Greenwich, supposed to 

ave been the first founded by a Pro- 
testant. An account of his life and writ- 
ings was, some years ago, drawn up and 
printed by the late Dr. Randolph, Bishop 
of London, who married the youngest 
sister of Mr. Lambard. 

The subject of this memoir lost his 
father at an early age in the year 1770, 
and had consequently the disadvantage of 
a long minority. e was educated at 
Westminster school, and thence elected 
as King’s Scholar to a studentship at 
Christ Church, Oxford, at the usual age. 
He passed through both with credit to 
himself and satisfaction to his excellent , 
mother, for a dutiful attention to whose 
wishes and instructions he was ever 
remarkable. She just lived until he at- 
tained his majority, dying in the faith and 
hope of the Senet, in July 1778. Mr. 
Lambard soon after entered the West 
Kent Militia, of which he was Lieut.- 
Colonel at the time of the Irish rebellion, 
and which: regiment was one of those 
that volunteered their services in Ireland 
in that period of danger and difficulty. 
When the insurrection was quelled, he 
returned to England to fulfil, in the re- 
tirement of private life, the duties of a 
country gentleman; which he performed 
for many years in the most exemplary 
manner, both as an active magistrate and 
by his unwearied endeavours to promote 
the good of others. He was blessed with 
‘ Jargeness of heart” in a remarkable de- 
gree, and administered to the necessities 
of his poorer neighbours “to his power, 
and beyond his power.” He took an 
active part in the formation and manage- 
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ment of a Provident Bank at Sevenoaks. 
Lamenting the want of accommodation 
for the poor in the Established Church, 
of which he was a zealous and consistent 
member, he not only subscribed liberally 
to “ The Society for the Building and 
Enlarging of Churches and Chapels,” 
but united with Earl Amherst, who had 
the same benevolent object in view, in the 
erection and endowment of two very 
handsome Chapels in the parish of Seven- 
oaks; one in a populous district called 
“ the Weald,” and the other in the ham- 
let of Riverhead, both equally distant, 
but in contrary directions from the parish 
Church, and consequently almost desti- 
tute of religious instruction. Suitable 
residences were also erected for the re- 
spective ministers. With his characte- 
ristic attention to the wants and comforts 
of the aged as well as the young, he also 
built some almshouses and a_ school- 
house adjoining the Chapel in the Weald, 
similar to those which he likewise erected 
in the parish of Wrotham, from a desire 
to fulfil what he believed to be the wishes 
of a lady by whose will he became pos- 
sessed of a small property as a joint resi- 
duary legatee, although no legal claim de- 
volved upon him. He was a liberal sup- 
porter of many societies, having in view 
the diffusion of religion at home and 
abroad. Few persons, it is believed, have 
made larger personal sacrifices in the 
cause of charity and benevolence; the 
instances of which are here recorded, not 
for the purpose of lauding an individual 
whose humility of character led him at 
all times to shrink from any thing of the 
nature of adulation, but to the praise of 
the glory of that grace which was mani- 
fested*injthe holy fruits it produced in his 
life and conversation, and as an encou- 
ragement to others to follow the example 
of his self-denying charity. 

Mr. Lambard married Aurea, one of 
the daughters and co-heiresses of the late 
Francis Otway, esq. of Pinchbeck, in the 
county of Lincoln, whom he had the 
affliction to lose in the year 1828. By 
this union he had nine children, three sons 
and six daughters ; two of the former and 
three of the latter only survive him. 

In the year 1832 he resigned his family 
mansion at Sevenoaks, to which his an- 
cestors had removed early in the 17th 
century, to the possession of his eldest 
son, William Lambard, esq. and retired to 
the rectory of Ash, of which his second 
son, the Rev. Thomas Lambard, is Rec- 
tor; from a desire, doubtless, not only to 
be free from the cares and bustle of an 
active life, to which his declining years 
rendered him less equal, but to take ad- 
vantage of retirement to prepare for that 
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eternal world to which all his thoughts 
and wishes tended.. The Word of God 
was his constant companion, and became 
so engrafted on his memory as to be as 
Ged’s Statutes were to David, “ his song 
in the house of his pilgrimage.” ‘The 
first hours of the morning were chosen 
by him for reading, meditation, and prayer, 
a duty with which he suffered no business 
of any kind to interfere; and it is remark- 
able that he was found on the morning of 
the 10th March, by his family and attend- 
ants, on his knees thus employed, a se- 
vere paralytic seizure having prevented 
his rising from that posture. He sur- 
vived this attack only ten days, when 
nature sank from exhaustion. During 
this period he was permitted to leave a 
most blessed testimony to the reality and 
power of religion. His memory had 
always been particularly retentive; and 
his intellects, instead of being impaired by 
the attack, appeared to grow brighter to- 
wards the last, a remarkable proof of 
which was afforded by the psalms and 
portions of Seripture which he would re- 
peat. 

His remains were interred in the family 
vault in the parish church of Sevenoaks 
on the 29th of March. 





Joun Warn, Esa. 

4ug...At Hinckley, aged 71, John 
Ward, esq. 

He was the eldest son of Mr. William 
Ward, for more than 30 years Master of 
the Free School at Hinckley, author of 
“ The Scripture Spelling Book,” 1762; 
who was also a bookseller, and com- 
menced as the first printer at Hinckley in 
1773. He died Oct. 21, 1791, aged 60. 

The subject of this brief memoir was 
born March 8, 1765. In early life he 
was an assistant to his father; but left 
the printing office to join his relative Mr. 
Thomas Short, as successor to the exten- 
sive wool and hosiery business of the late 
Wm. Brown, esq. from which, having 
made a handsome fortune, he retired in 
1809. Mr. Ward was the friend and cor- 
respondent of Mr. Nichols, the historian 
of Leicestershire. To Mr. Ward Mr. 
Nichols dedicated the second edition of 
his “* History of Hinckley,” fol. 1813. In 
it he observes, “ You are not only a 
well-wisher to your native town, but have 
shewn yourself a warm and disinterested 
promoter of its best interests, and at- 
tached to the principles of our excel- 
lent constitution both in Church and 
State. Of your accuracy in Heraldic 
and Antiquarian research, and of the 
prompt and very able assistance you have 
given in the improvement and correction 

Gent. Mac. Vou. VI. 
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of this work, I thankfully add my testi- 
mony.” 

He was also an occasional useful cor- 
respondent to the Gentleman's Maga. 
zine. In every relation of life Mr. Ward 
was a most respectable man. He was an 
orthodox member of the Church of Eng- 
land; and punctual in his attendance on 
her services. In politics a firm su porter 
of the Constitution; and after his re- 
tirement from business, he devoted his 
leisure to the advantage of the public, 
by filling in turn all the offices of his 
native town with much credit and ability. 
Well informed on most subjects, he was 
a pleasant and instructive companion ; 
and his death will be sincerely deplored 
by his surviving relatives and a large cir- 
cle of friends. 

Mr. Ward was married Sept. 1, 1797, 
to Miss Elizabeth Moore, but had no 
children. A good portrait of him, en- 
graved by Basire, is given in the History 
of Leicestershire,” vol. I. pt. ii. p. 149; 
and a pedigree of his family in vol. IV. 
p. 710. 


W. W. Birp, Esa. 

April... At his residence, Wynberg, 
in the Cape of Good Hope, in his 78th 
year, William Wilberforce Bird, Esq. late 
Comptroller of the Customs for that 
colony. 

Mr. Bird was maternal uncle to the 
Bishops of Winchester and Chester. He 
sat in Parliament for Coventry in the 
Parliament of 1796—1802, and was an 
unsuccessful candidate in the latter year. 
For the last twenty-nine years Mr. Bird 
has been a distinguished member of the 
Civil Service of the colony of the Cape 
—a steady friend and able supporter of 
its public and benevolent institutions s 
and one of the most agreeable and in- 
structive of those ornaments of social life, 
known by the name of ‘‘ companionable 
gentlemen.” 

To Mr. Bird we owe one of the best 
works that has yet been published on the 
Cape of Good Hope. It exhibits, in a 
just light, the character of its govern- 
ment, laws, customs, and manners. He 
anticipated most of the improvements we 
have since seen, and dealt in candour and 
characteristic mildness with what was 
amiss, and could only be remedied by 
time. The style is perspicuous, sim- 
ple, and uniformly elegant, and the day- 
light of good humour and perfect urba- 
nity pervades the whole composition. 

Mr. Bird was amongst the last re- 
maining members of that circle which 
rendered Cape Town for several years 
so attractive to ee strangers. 
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In few colonies could such men be met 
with, at the same table, as Thomas She- 
ridan, Henry Alexander, and the author 
of the “ State of the Cape in 1822.” 


B. E. O'Meara, Esa. 

June3. Inthe Edgware Road, Barry 
Edward O’ Meara, esq. formerly surgeon 
to the ex-Emperor Napoleon. 

This gentleman was a native of Ire- 
land, and the son of a uk officer. 
He was educated at Trinity College and 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Dub. 
lin; and at an early age was appointed 
assistant surgeon in the 62d regiment, 
with which he served for some years in 
Sicily, Egypt, and Calabria, and was the 
senior medical officer to the troops which 
held the celebrated fortress of Scylla, the 
last stronghold by England on the conti- 
nent of Europe during the resistless 
sway of Napoleon. Having sustained a 
siege for six weeks from a French corps 
of 6000 men, under Gen. Lamarque, the 
‘garrison was at length compelled to aban- 
don the fort, then reduced to a heap of 
ruins, and to retreat in boats. Mr. 
O’Meara was recommended for promo- 
tion; but, some months after, had the 
misfortune to incur the displeasure of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Stuart, by having 
acted as second to an old schoolfellow in 
an affair of honour; and, though the 
issue of it was bloodless, Sir John 
thought fit to compel both the challen. 
ger and his second to quit the army, judg- 
ing it necessary to adopt the most rigor- 
ous measures in order to put a stop toa 
practice then too prevalent in the British 
army in Sicily. 

owever, by the recommendation of 
Mr. Green, then the benevolent and able 
chief of the medical department in the 
Mediterranean, Mr. O’ Meara was imme- 
diately appointed assistant-surgeon in the 
Navy, and served as such on board the 
Victorious, commanded by Adm, Sir 
John Talbot, and afterwards as surgeon 
of the Espiegle sloop and of the Goliah 
rasée. In the latter he served until the 
surrender of Buonaparte to the British 
government, when he was directed to 
accompany the Emperor to St. Helena, 
in the capacity of medical attendant. In 
this difficult situation he acted to the 
entire satisfaction of Sir George Cock- 
burn, who then had charge of Buona- 
parte, and of his successor Sir Pulteney 
alcolm, and alsvu received the thanks of 
Lord Melville; but, not harmonising so 
well with the measures of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, which he deemed arbitrary and 
cruel, and “ finding that more was re- 
quired from him than he could reconcile 
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with his feelings of honour,” a rupture 
took place. Sir Hudson desired him to 
hold no further communication with the 
ee or any of his suite except on 
medical subjects; Mr. O’Meara tendered 
his resignation, and after a long corres- 
pondence returned to England. 

On his arrival in London, Mr. O’ Meara 
was well received by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and it is said the valuable 
situation of Surgeon to Greenwich Hos- 
pital was offered to him; but, having 
preferred to the Admiralty accusations 
against Sir Hudson Lowe, for tyrannical 
and oppressive conduct towards his pri- 
soner, and other serious charges, his 
name was, by order of their Lordships, 
erased from the list of Naval Surgeons. 

Mr. O’Meara afterwards produced 
various publications relative to his late 
— ; the titles of which were: 

anuscript de l’Ile d’Elbe. By Na- 
poleon. 

Letters from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Letters from St. Helena. 

Letters from Count Las Casas, with a 
Preliminary Discourse. 

Exposition of the treatment of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte. 

A translation of the Memoirs of Na- 
poleon by himself. 

A Voice from St. Helena; or, Napo- 
leonin Exile, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. O'Meara entered at home into all 
the views of the extreme liberals. He 
had recently married a lady of consider- 
able fortune, which made him very easy 
in his circumstances. In p. 229 we have 
already noticed the sale of his effects. 





Tuomas Fisuer, Esa. F.S.A. 

July 20. At his lodging at Stoke New- 
ington, in his 65th year, Thomas Fisher, 
esq. F.S.A. of Gloucester Terrace, 
Hoxton. 

Mr. Fisher was a native of Rochester, 
and was the son of Mr. Thomas Fisher, 
many years an Alderman of that city, by 
trade a bookseller, and author (with the 
assistance of the Rev. Samuel Denne, 
F.S.A. and Mr. W. Shrubsole,*) of a 
small but well-compiled History of that 
City, printed in 1772. Mr. Fisher’s fa- 
ther died August 29, 1786, leaving a 
widow, two sons, and a daughter. The 
eldest son, Edward, was brought up as a 
bookseller, and died a young man in 
Feb. 1798. The second son, the sub- 
ject of this memoir, was, in 1786, when 





* See a correspondence respecting the 
authorship of this work, in Gent. Mag. 
LvI. $08 ; Lvi. 696, 1052. 
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only 14 years of age, by the recommenda- 
tion of Nathaniel Smith, esq. Director, 
~ na as an extra Clerk at the India 

ouse; in which station he remained 
many years ; till at length, in April 1816, 
his exertions were rewarded with the ap- 
pointment of Searcher of Records, an 
office for which Mr. Fisher was pecu- 
liarly qualified, as it often called into 
exercise his great powers of patient in- 
vestigation, of arranging immense masses 
of evidence, and condensation of the main 
facts of widely extended subjects,* for the 
information of his patrons. His anxious 
labours were not unfrequently lightened 
and compensated by the approbation he 
received from the different gentlemen who 
filled the offices of Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman. From this situation he re- 
tired on a pension in June 1834, after 
having spent in different offices under the 
Company altogether 46 years. 

On Mr. Fisher leaving his family at 
Rochester, and coming to live at a board- 
ing house as a lodger at the early age of 
14, he was in considerable danger of fall- 
ing into dissipated habits which ultimately 
lead to ruin, This fortunately reached 
his mother's ears; and, although the shock 
of her husband’s sudden death had brought 
on asevere illness, with a total paralysis, 
from which she never recovered, she in- 
stantly determined to remove her little 
household from Rochester to London, in 
order to afford her son a comfortable 
home, and withdraw him from danger- 
ous connexions. She was lifted into a 
post-chaise, and carried to her new resi- 
dence at Hoxton, which neighbourhood 
she never afterwards quitted until her 
death in 1796; but had the happiness 
to witness that her son’s future steadi- 
ness of conduct bad been happily se- 
cured by her firmness of mind and 
promptitude of decision ; for he instantly 
changed his habits, deserted his gay com- 
panions, and employed himself during 
his leisure hours from his office in draw- 
ing and literary amusement. 

Before he left Rochester, Mr. Fisher's 
talents as a draftsman had attracted the 
attention of Mr. Isaac Taylor the en- 
graver, who recommended his mother to 
purchase for him Kirby’s Perspective; a 
work which young Fisher studied with 
eagerness and great benefit. 

It appears by the Custumale Roffense, 
published in 1788 by John Thorpe, esq. 
F.S.A. with the aid of his friend and 
neighbour Mr. Denne, that Mr. Fisher, 
then a youth, had manifested a predi- 
lection for the study of Antiquities, and 
had rendered some service to Mr. Denne, 
in examining the architecture and monu- 
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mental remains of the Cathedral of Ro- 

chester. See the Custumale, pp. 155, 
234, 262. Some — in that work are 
from drawings by Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisher’s first literary effort was a 
description of the Crown Inn at Roches- 
ter, and its curious cellars, communicated 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1789, 
under the signature of ANTIQUITATIS 
ConsERvATOR, and printed, with a view 
and plan, in vol, trx. p. 1185. He had 
previously, however, contributed draw- 
ings for one or two plates. 

In 1795 Mr. Denne communicated to 
the Society of Antiquaries, a letter on 
the subject of water-marks in paper, 
inclosing drawings by Mr. Fisher of 64 
specimens, together with copies of se- 
veral autographs, and some of the more 
curious documents which had been found 
by our young antiquary in a room over 
the Town Hall at Rochester, and of 
which he had spontaneously employed 
himself in making copies with a view to 
their preservation. 

_ Mr. Denne’s letter, which ascribes en- 
tire credit to the exertions of Mr. Fisher 
in the preservation of these records and 
autographs, is printed in the twelfth vo- 
lume of the Archeologia, pp. 114 to 131, 
accompanied by copies of the documents 
transcribed, and engravings from Mr. 
Fisher’s drawings of the water-marks and 
autographs, 

In 1806, and 1807, Mr. Fisher pre- 
served two beautiful specimens of Roman 
Mosaic discovered in the City of Lon- 
don ; the one before the East India House 
in Leadenhall. street, and the other in digg- 
ing foundations for the enlargement of the 
Bank of England, in 1805. These hecaused 
to be engraved at his own expense from 
drawings made by himself, and they are 
described by him in Gent. Mag. vol. 
Lxxvul. i. 415. The Pavement found at 
the Bank is now displayed to advantage 
at the British Museum; and we take 
this opportunity of suggesting to the Di- 
rectors of the India Company, that it 
would be desirable that the one found in 
Leadenhall - street should be removed 
from the India House to the same Na- 
tional Repository. It is now, we believe, 
in an upper room, in a state of neglect, 
and not to be seen. How fine a specimen 
it is, is apparent from Mr. Fisher’s en- 
graving. 

In the summer of 1804 Mr. Fisher 
discovered, as he was travelling through 
Stratford-on-Avonin Warwickshire, some 
legendary paintings on the walls of the 
chapel belonging to the ancient Guild of 
Holy Cross, &c. in that town; of which 
he made drawings, and multiplied copies 
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of them by the lithographic process, then 
called polyautography. 

Wit thase paintings Mr, Fisher con- 
nected copies of some very ancient muni- 
ments, which had been lent to him by 
the Corporation. In examining these 
muniments Mr. Fisher traced the endow- 
ment of the Free Grammar School in 
that town. Of this work Mr. Fisher 
published four Parts in large folio, 1807. 
The work, as far as published, contains 
16 plates of these paintings, highly co- 
loured, five plates of ancient seals, and 
26 of ancient records. 

In 1835 Mr. Fisher communicated an 
account of this Guild, with copious ex- 
tracts from the Ledger book, to this Ma- 
gazine (see vol. 11. pp. 162, 375). 

Between the years 1812 and 1816 he 
published more than 80 engravings from 
his drawings of monumental and other 
remains in Bedfordshire, under the title 
of * Collections for Bedfordshire.” It was 
only during the present year that he resum- 
ed his labours upon this work ; and so ear- 
nestly did he pursue his pleasing occupa- 
tion, as probably to shorten his valuable 
life. Since his death the work has been 
published, consisting of 115 plates. It 
was Mr. Fisher’s original intention to 
have added letter-press descriptions both 
to this work and to that relating to Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon; but this design he re- 
luctantly abandoned, on account of the 
tax of eleven copies imposed on the pub- 
lisher of every new literary performance. 
The hardship of this exaction Mr. Fisher 
felt acutely, and published his remons- 
trances, both in Petitions to the Legis- 
lature, and in pamphlets and essays in 
periodicals, (See his essay in Gent. Mag. 
for 1813, part ii. pp. 513—528, and his 
petition in 1814, printed in Gent. Mag, 
Lxxxvu. i. 490.) In consequence, his 
*¢ Collections for Bedfordshire,” and his 
* Allegorical, Historical, and Legendary 
Paintings at Stratford-upon-Avon,” are 
unfurnished with letter-press descriptions, 
Of these publications Mr. Fisher did not 
sell fifty copies, and, rather than submit 
to what he considered an injustice, he 
deferred his intention of perfecting his 
undertakings. 

The long interval between the first 
and last publication of his I!lustrations of 
Bedfordshire, was occasioned by the ar- 
duous duties Mr. Fisher so conscien- 
tiously discharged, as Searcher of Records 
in the service of the East India Company, 
an office which engrossed nearly the Hk 
of his time and attention till his retire- 
ment from the East India House in 1834. 
. Inthe intermediate time, however, he 
prepared and had printed at the litho- 
graphic press of D. J. Redman, thirty- 
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seven drawings of ‘* Monumental Re- 
mains and Antiquities in the county of 
Bedford,” which were published in 1828, 
only fifty copies having been printed. 
These will hereafter be esteemed a va- 
luable accession to the other collection, 
and of course be more highly valued from 
their proportionate rarity. : 

The execution of these series of prints 
may be partly attributed to the great in- 
terest which Mr. Fisher had felt in the 
introduction of lithography, which art he 
was one of the first to welcome in this 
country; and so early as the year 1808 he 
published an account of it, under the title 
of Polyautography, with a portrait of Mr. 
Philip H. André, its first introducer into 
England, in Gent. Mag. vol. Lxxvul. i. 
193. Mr. Redman was Mr. André’s 
workman. 

In 1807, he published in four litho- 
graphic plates, 1. “ A Collection of all the 
Characters, simple and compound, with 
their modifications, which appear in the 
inscription on a stone found among the 
Ruins of ancient Babylon, sent in 1801, 
as apresent to Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. 
by Harford Jones, Esq. then the Hon. 
Company’s President at-Bagdad, and now 
deposited in the Company’s Library in 
Leadenhall-street, London. Collected, 
etched, and published, June 1, 1807, by 
T. Fisher.”—2. ‘* A Pedestal ; and Frag- 
ment of a Statue of Hercules, of Roman 
Workmanship; dug out of the Founda- 
tions of the Wall of the City of London, 
a few yards North of Ludgate, in 1806.” 
(Now at the London Coffee House; 
and engraved in Gent. Mag. for Sept. 
1806).—3. “ Ichnography, with Architee- 
tural Illustrations, of the old Church of 
St. Peter-le-Poor, in Broad-street, Lon- 
don; rebuilt 1807."—4. “Sir W. Picker. 
ing. From his Tomb in St. Helen's 
Church, London.” Shortly afterwards 
Mr. Fisher published several plates of Mo- 
numental Brasses, to illustrate Hasted’s 
History of Kent, and Lysons’s Environs 
of London. 

With another object, that of encou- 
raging an industrious artist (Hilkiah Bur- 
gess), Mr. Fisher had ten plates etched 
of “ Sepulchral Monuments in Oxford.” 
These he issued duiing the present year, 
and they are noticed in our July num- 
ber, P. 69. 
_ After this enumeration of his antiqua- 
rian labours, we may mention that Mr. 
Fisher was, in 1821, elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Perth; and 
on the 5th of May last elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, of London, 
an honour with which he was highly gra- 
tified, it having been formerly an object 
of his ambition, but which he was de- 
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terred from pursuing by the supposed ex- 
istence (how real we cannot say) of pre- 


. judices against the admission either of 


artists or dissenters, to both of which ob- 
jections he was liable. 

Pursuing the advantages to which his 
early talent in drawing had introduced 
him, Mr. Fisher for a long series of years 
employed his summer vacations from the 
East India House, in visiting Kent, Bed- 
fordshire, and other counties, and form- 
ing a large collection of drawings of 
churches, monuments, and other anti- 
quities, but more particularly of brasses, 
which he quickly rolled off on the spot, 
and afterwards reduced at home into ac- 
curate fac-simile drawings. In this em.. 
ployment his chief patrous were Sir 
Gregory Page Turner, Mr. Gough, and 
some other antiquaries ; but a much larger 
unsold quantity remains to be disposed of 
by a public auction, which will no doubt 
excite considerable interest in the anti- 
quarian world. 

The liberality with which Mr. Fisher 
has promoted the interests of science and 
literature, by assisting other writers, has 
been acknowledged on several occasions ; 
particularly by the authors of the Beauties 
of England and Wales, vol. vii. Intr., and 
p- 610; vol. viii. Intr.; vol. x. p. 96, and 
vol. xv. pp. 237 and 238; also by the au- 
thor of Organic Remains of a former 
World, vol. ii.‘p. 255, vol. iii. p. 372; and 
by R. M. Martin, esq. author of the 
British Colonies, in 5 vols., vol. i. pp. 
259, 453, 455, and vol. ii. p. 19. 

To the Gentleman’s Magazine, Mr. 
Fisher was a frequent contributor for 
nearly fifty years; and his communica- 
tions on topography and biography, were 
truly acceptable. His knowledge of the 
many eminent men who had distinguished 
themselves in India, enabled him to com- 
municate many long biographical memoirs ; 
among which may be particularly pointed 
out one of his early patron and friend 
Mr. Charles Grant, father of Lord Gle- 
nelg (see vol. xcil. ii. p. 561), of which 
Mr. Fisher had recently printed an im- 
proved edition, as a separate pamphlet, 
for private circulation. 

Mr. Fisher was also an occasional 
contributor to the European Magazine ; 
see view of Baums in Dec. 1810; Ro- 
chester Castle, and Barber’s Barn, Hack- 
ney, in March and June 1811. 

Mr. Fisher was likewise a frequent con- 
tributor to the Asiatic Journal, and to se- 
veral religious periodicals. He was one 
of the first projectors of the Congre- 
gational Magazine, and from 1818 to 1823 
conducted the Statistical department of 
that work; but, finding his duties at the 
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India House interfere with the punc- 
tuality necessary fora periodical work, he 
was compelled to give it up. 

Residing in the densely inhabited parish 
of Shoreditch, Mr. Fisher lent his aid in 
directing its concerns. He had lately been 
gratified by being chosen high up in the 
list of Guardians. He was ever anxious 
to support the rights of the poor; and 
with that view cordially welcomed, and if 
we mistake not assisted in the compilation 
of, a very useful parochial volume lately 
issued by Mr. John Ware, the vestry 
clerk, intituled, *‘ An Account of the 
several Charities and Estates, held in 
trust for the use of the Poor of the 
Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, Mid- 
dlesex, and of Benefactors to the same,” 
8vo. 1836. This useful compilation 
consists of 175 pages, and is illustrated 
by maps of the various estates. It is an 
excellent example, worthy of imitation 
in all large parishes, and we strongly 
recommend the subject to their respec- 
tive vestry-clerks. 

Few individuals felt more strongly, and 
acted with more zeal, in the cause of 
Anti-Slavery. In 1825 Mr. Fisher pub- 
lished “* The Negro’s Memorial, or Aboli- 
tionist’s Catechism; by an Abolitionist.” 
To use his own words, in a letter to a 
friend, “this work was a memorial of time 
usefully redeemed from useless slumbers, 
It was written in the winter months of 
1824-5, between ten o’clock at night and 
three in the morning; and many happy 
hours did its author pass, even at that by 
some considered unseasonable time, in 
the composition of it. I have reason to 
believe and know, that nearly 1000 copies 
of it, which were circulated, rendered 
useful service to the good cause which it 
was designed to promote.” 

The spread of the Gospel in foreign 
parts was also the object of Mr. Fisher's 
warmest exertions, and few persons were 
better acquainted with its progress and 
success. He was an active member of 
the Committee of the Bible Society, in 
the neighbourhood in which he resided ; 
and was also a director of the London 
Missionary Society, of which the know- 
ledge he had obtained of the East made 
him a valuable member. The introduc. 
tion of Christianity into our Empire in 
the Hast, formed the subject of several 
communications by Mr. Fisher to this 
Miscellany (see an historical account of 
the Churches in Calcutta and Bombay, 
in vol. xciv. i. 195, 298; and a series of 
papers in vol. cut. ii. 3, 195, 291, 
387). The progress of the Gospel in 
China was also a frequent subject of his 
essays; and he maintained a constant 
and confidential correspondence with the 
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late Dr. Morrison, whose cordial regard 
towards Mr. Fisher was esteemed by the 
latter as one of the most pleasing circum- 
stances in his life. Mr. Fisher wrote the 
memoir of Dr. Morrison in our vol. III. 
p. 435, and also the statistical notices of 
ge in our Old Series, vol. cm. i. 291, 


Mr. Fisher for the last twenty years 
was in possession of a respectable in- 
come, but his purse was ever open to the 
calls of humanity and of religion; indeed, 
in a worldly point of view, too much so; 
for often has he submitted to considerable 

cuniary inconvenience, by anticipating 

is income, to be enabled to assist in 
causes he thought deserving of support. 

His funeral took place at Bunhill 
Fields on the 26th of July; on which 
occasion two eloquent and feeling ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Cooper of Dublin, and the Rev. Mr. 
Jefferson of Stoke Newington. From 
the latter address we shall make an ex- 
tract, as it happily displays the truly 
Christian character of the deceased. 

‘* The grave at which we are now met, 
is that of a Christian; of one who loved 
the Saviour, and served him, and of whom 
it may be truly said that he sleeps in 
Jesus. In him was that saying true, 
* Wisdom is justified of her children,’ 
‘ He feared the Lord from his youth,’ 
and ‘ turned not aside all his days.’ He 
was a man of sound intelligence, of varied 
knowledge, and of extensive research; 
yet religion was his great concern; and in 
circles where the transforming influence 
of Christianity, and its spiritual power, 
were little known, his integrity of prin- 
ciple commanded respect and gained es- 
teem. He knew that there is ‘a time to 
keep silence,’ as well as ‘a time to speak,’ 
but he was known every where as an en- 
lightened and humble follower of the 
Lamb. Attached to the principles of 
Protestant Nonconformity, he never com- 
promised them, nor feared to avow them, 
In his estimation they were second only 
to those principles of penitence and faith, 
and hope and love, which allied his soul 
to God, and linked his interests with the 
heaven to come. Warm and expansive 
benevolence filled his heart and charac. 
terized his life. The afflicted and the 
disconsolate found in him a ready and 
sympathizing friend; and many of the 
ministers of the Gospel can testify to the 
kindness with which he assisted their pe- 
riod of initiatory study, and increased 
their facilities for the successful prosecu- 
tion of their work. | His heart responded 
to the great claims of Christianity and of 
the world; and rejoiced in all the at- 
tempts of the Church to bless mankind. 


In that part of the globe to which so large 
a portion of his attention was for many 
years directed, the East, he felt a special 
interest, and he was ready to associate 
himself with those efforts which have 
been made to enlighten its moral dark. 
ness, and to enrol its teeming multitudes 
among the disciples of the Saviour. The 
‘Celestial empire,’ as it is termed, and 
the labours of that man who has been 
emphatically designated ‘ the Wickliff of 
China,’ were themes on which he loved 
to dwell, and in the oft-expressed opinion 
of the lamented Robert Morrison, that 
the press is destined to prove the great 
instrument in the conversion of the 
Chinese to ‘ the faith of Jesus,’ he fully 
concurred. In the more retired walks of 


’ society he will be long remembered as a 


remarkable instance of fraternal affection, 
affection tenderly reciprocated by the 
sister he loved, and sanctified by the word 
of God, by social prayer, and by Christian 
intercourse. Living, he ‘ walked in the 
fear of the Lord and in the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost’; and dying, he delight- 
fully exemplified both the one and the 
other. His holy principles sustained his 
taind in perfect peace. Disease itself 
was scarcely permitted to interrupt the 
calmness of the dying scene. Praise 
dwelt on his lips, and the joyful hope of 
immortality filled his soul.” 

On the following Sabbath, the Rev. 
Mr. Cooper preached a funeral sermon on 
Mr. Fisher, at the Independent Chapel in 
Hoxton, which was attentively listened 
to by a large congregation; among whom 
were many of his admiring friends. 

Mr. Fisher was never married. He 
lived in the strictest bonds of love with 
an only sister, who was his constant com- 
panion, as she is now his sincere mourner. 
To her his loss is in every way irreparable. 





Tuomas Wuetron, Esa. 

July 18. In his 83d year, Thos. Whet- 
ton, esq. of James-street, Buckingham- 
gate, and Sunning-bill, Berkshire. 

Mr. Whetton received his professional 
instruction as an architect in the office of 
Sir William Chambers, and was cotem- 
porary with Yenn, Hardwicke, Soane, 
and the younger Payne. He obtained, 
while a student of the Royal Academy, 
the silver and gold medals for the best 
architectural designs for a public building. 
Mr. Whetton’s taste in architecture was 
of a superior order, and it is to be re- 
gretted that he has not left substantial 

roof of the soundness of his knowledge 
in the poration part of the profession for 
which he was educated; but the posses- 
sion of property, which was ample enough 
to supply all the wants of a single man, 
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prevented him from exercising his abili- 
ties for his own fame and profit*; but 
he may be said to have toiled for the ad- 
vantage of others. He possessed a valu- 
able collection of books and prints, which 
were no less at the service of his friends 
than the elegant taste with which his 
mind was richly stored. His manners 
were remarkably mild and amiable. He 
courted retirement; but in the society of 
those he esteemed, he was free and com- 
municative. He resided with his nieces, 
the Misses Jackson, one of whom sur- 
vives him; the other, and elder, dieda 
few months before him — a loss which 
aggravated the disorder that proved the 
immediate cause of bis own death. 





Mr. Cuarces Lewis. 

Jan. 8. In his 50th year, Mr. Charles 
Lewis, the very eminent Bookbinder. 

He was born in London in 1786, the 
fourth son of Mr. John Lewis, a native 
of Hanover, a man of powerful mind, 
remarkable for integrity in all his deal- 
ings, and an anxious supporter of the re- 
forms which, in his days, began to dawn 
on the administration of national affairs, 
though his zeal in political matters occa- 
sioned him much suffering in the loss of 
business and friends. His native name 
was Ludwig; but, in consequence of its 
incorrect and various pronunciation in 
this Country, he transformed it into Eng- 
lish. 

Charles Lewis enjoyed from his child- 
hood a strong constitution, and, being 
considered a fine handsome boy, soon be- 
came a favourite with all who knew him. 
In his juvenile years his muscular frame 
afforded an extraordinary instance of suc- 
cessful enterprise in the sports of his 
age; whilst his playful habits, and the 
absence of vice, gained him such advo- 
cacy with his preceptor that his trans- 
gressions were invariably forgiven. 

At the age of fourteen, in compliance 
with his own importunities, he was ap- 
prenticed to Mr. Walther, a bookbinder, a 
friend of his father, in which situation 
he manifested unwearied diligence to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the business he had 
chosen. This object so completely en- 
grossed his thoughts that he never com- 
plained of the protracted application to 
its duties during fourteen hours a day : 
yet, well knowing the necessity of sus- 
taining his health under such arduous la- 
bour, he at once became an economist of 





* The charming cottage and grounds 
at Sunning-hill, formed by him and his 
nieces’ good taste, is one of the most in- 
—" little villas in that neighbour- 

ood. 
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time, and regularly arose at an early hour, 
for the exercise of walking; and, when 
the season permitted, to bathe in the new 
river near Islington; by which means he 
preserved a vigorous body and buoyant 
spirits under renewed toil. 

A youth so ardent could not long re- 
main a novice, and Charles speedily 
evinced such proficiency in what is tech- 
nically called the forwarding part of the 
business, that no workman could equal 
him. In the exact preparation of the 
sheets, the compactness of his binding, 
and the ease with which his work opened, 
he so decidedly excelled, that the best 
orders were entrusted to his hands. 

After five years’ practice in this de- 
partment, he naturally aspired to under- 
take the more refined process of orna- 
menting those books which his mechani- 
cal efforts had rendered firm and durable ; 
but, on expressing this wish to Mr. Wal- 
ther, it was met by an absolute refusal. 
In vain did the apprentice appeal to a con- 
tract which bound his master to teach him 
the whole of his art; and equally fruit- 
less were the remonstrances of his father 
on this point, addressed to a man whose 
comprehension of justice was limited to 
the exaction of complete obedience to 
his commands. 

It is not improbable, however, that, ia 
imagination, young Lewis had already 
built his after-fame on the improvements 
of which he saw his business was suscepti- 
ble; and, with the prescience of genius 
confident in its own powers, he deter- 
mined to surmount the obstacles so un- 
generously thrown in his way, by labour- 
ing at the fine work after his master’s 
family had retired to bed, until 2 or 3 
o'clock in the morning, and continued to 
do so through the remainder of his ap- 
prenticeship. 

Immediately on its expiration he left 
Mr. Walther, and entered as a journey- 
man in several other shops, hoping therein 
to increase his stock of information ; but, 
as nothing new presented itself, he com- 
menced business on his own account in 
Scotland Yard ; evincing, in its manage- 
ment, the like unwearied energy that had 
hitherto marked his career. 

The reward of perseverance did not 
long tarry in its wake, and Mr. Lewis 
soon had the satisfaction to find that his 
abilities were known and appreciated by 
the possessors of the finest libraries in 
the kingdom. Amongst such collections 
may be mentioned those of the Dukes of 
Devonshire, Marlborough, Sutherland, 
and Buccleuch, the Marquises of Lans- 
downe and Bath, Earls Spencer, Cawdor, 
Clare, and Burlington, Lord Vernon, the 
Hon. Thos. Grenville, Mr. Heber, Mr. 
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Hibbert, Mr. Dent, Mr. Bernal, the 
Rev. H. Drury, and that of the veteran 
bibliographer Dr. Dibdin, who has en- 
graved Mr. Lewis’s head in his Decame- 
ron, and from whom, both verbally and 
in his writings, Mr. Lewis’s talents ever 
received the warmest tribute of praise. 
In later years we may add many noble 
names, patrons and great admirers of his 
skill,—as Lord Acheson, Sir F. Free- 
ling, Bart. Baron Bolland, Mr. L. H. 
Petit, Mr. Barnard, Mr. Strettell, Mr. 
Botfield, &c. &c. besides some of the 
most eminent booksellers— Messrs. Con- 
stable, Payne and Foss, Harding, Trip- 
hook, and Lepard. 

The excellence of his art has been well 
expressed in the following lines: 


* Embodied thought enjoys a splendid rest 

On guardian shelves, in emblem costume 
drest. ; 

Like gems that sparkle in the parent mine, 

“=e crystal mediums the rich coverings 
shine ; 

Morocco flames in scarlet, blue, and green, 

Impress’d with burnish’d gold, of dazzling 
sheen ; 

There, firmly clasp’d, in oak and velvet bound, 

The reverend tomes in splendid ranks are 
found ; 

Arms deep emboss’d the owner’s state declare 

Test of their worth—their age—and his kin 


care ; 
Embalin’d in russia stands a valued pile, 
That time impairs not, nor foul worms defile ; 
Russia, exhaling from its scented pores 
Its saving power to these thrice-valued stores. 
In order fair arranged the volumes stand, 
Gay with the skill of many a modern hand ; 
At the expense of sinew and of bone, 
The fine papyrian leaves are firm as stone ; 
Here all is square as by masonic rule, 
And bright th’impression of the burnish’d 
tool. 
On some the tawny calf a coat bestows, 
Where flowers and fillets beauteous forms com- 
pose ; 
Others in pride the virgin vellum wear, 
Beaded with gold—as breast of Venus fair ; 
On either end the silken head-bands twine, 
be =a by some maid with skilful fingers 
ne— 
The yielding back falls loose, the hinges play, 
And the rich page lies open to the day.”’ &c. &c. 
The Press, by M‘Creery. 
As patronage gathered around him, the 
necessity of enlarged establishments oc- 
casioned his removal first to Denmark 
Court, and subsequently to Duke-street, 
St. James’s, where, without the aid of a 
clerk or foreman, he continued to perform 
duties which few men could endure, even 
when his pecuniary circumstances would 
have justified indulgence; but his active 
mind would not allow a cessation of his 
labours to take place until night came on. 
This over-excitement of the brain, con- 
nected with his form of body, which dis- 
poses such persons to apoplexy, was, of 
course, likely to affect him. His conti- 
nued enjoyment of good health, led him 
to suppose that he was as safe and as 
13 


likely to live toa good oldage as any one. 
However, on returning home in the even- 
ing of the 29th of Dec. 1835, from a call 
he had made in the neighbourhood, he, 
for the first time, felt himself giddy, and 
fell in an apoplectic fit, from which he 
never recovered, and expired on the 8th 
of January last. 

Though we regret the loss of so much 
talent in so worthy a tradesman, yet his 
place will be amply filled by his eldest 
son. In proof of which the father has 
often expressed his astonishment at bis 
son’s skill in every branch of the business, 
Indeed we have often had sufficient proof 
of his varied powers in the designing of 
ornaments, his judgment in the arrange- 
ment of those forms which are most pro- 
per, of whatever size the book may be, 
and his excellent taste in all that he exe- 
cutes. 





J. W. Rocers, Esa. 

Aug. 22. At Norwood, aged 52, John 
Warrington Rogers, esq. solicitor, of 
Manchester Buildings, Westminster. 

He was the eldest son of a gentleman 
of the same names and profession, who 
died recently at an advanced age. His 
intimate knowledge of the law had gra- 
dually introduced him to much important 
business. He was a member of the Se- 
lect Vestry of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, and whilst serving the office of 
Churchwarden, had been very instrumen- 
tal in lowering the rates, and putting the 
parish concerns into more regular manage- 
ment. He was afterwards appointed soli- 
citor to the Guardians of the Poor; and 
had lately shown such skill and soundness 
of judgment in the successful conduct of 
a cause, Burrell versus Nicholson, rela- 
tive to the claim of the Parish Taxes on 
the Inhabitants of Richmond Terrace, 
that his fellow parishioners presented him 
with a piece of plate as a token of their 
gratitude and esteem. In the course of 
this trial Mr. Rogers elicited many cu- 
rious particulars relative to the early his- 
tory of the palace of Whitehall and its 
precincts, as appears in the Report of 
the Trial, noticed in our vol. III. p. 501. 





The Memoirs of Dr. Battine, Mr. Pond, 
and Mr. Joseph Watts, with some 
others, are unavoidably deferred. 

Ciercy Decrasep. 

The Rev. William Ashe, Prebendary 
of Crough, in the cathedral church of 
Limerick. 

Aged 67, the Rev. Thomas Barling, 
Rector of Howe with Little Poringland, 
Norfolk. He was of Pembroke coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1791; and was instituted to 
his living in 1793. 
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Aged 80, the Rev. Thomas Brigstocke, 
sen. Vicar of Liawhaden with Blether- 
ston, co. Pembroke, to which living he 
was collated in 1801 by Lord George 
Murray, then Bishop of St. David’s. 

At Tyhollen, co. Monaghan, the Rev. 
Charles Henry Crookshank, for twenty- 
four years Rector of that parish, son of the 
late Hon, Judge Crookshank, of Newton 
park, co. Dublin. 

The Rev. Henry Dixon, Vicar of Mil- 
lom, Cumberland, to which living he was 
presented in 1822 by the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. 

At Bury, Lancashire, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Fletcher, of St. Peter’s college, Cam- 
brilge. 

At Croft, Lincolnshire, aged 75, the 
Rev. E. Greene, Vicar of that parish, to 
which he was presented in 1797 by Lord 
Monson. 

The Rev. R. Irwin, sub-Curate of 
Chester-le-Street, co. Durham. 

The Rev. E. Jones, Master of Ruthin 
School. 

The Rev. John Jones, Vicar of Glas- 
comb with Colva and Ruhen, co. Radnor, 
and Perpetual Curate of Alltmawr, co. 
Brecon. He was collated to the former 
united benefices in 1787 by Dr. Small- 
well, then Bishop of St. David's, and pre. 
sented to Alltmawr in the same year by 
the Rector of Lianafanfwr. 

Rev. Richard Jones, Perpetual Curate 
of Norton, co. Glouc. to which he was 
presented in 1821 by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Bristol. 

Aged 85, the Rev. Thomas Jones, Rec- 
tor and Vicar of Kiltoghart, co. Leitrim. 

The Rev. William Roberts, Rector of 
Llandeniolen and Perpetual Curate of 
Bryneroes, co. Carnarvon. He was pre- 
sented to the former church in 1803 b 
the Lord Chancellor; and to the latter in 
1822 by C. W. G. Wynn, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 73, the Rev. Robert 
Denus Rix Spooner, Vicar of Worlaby, 
Lincolnshire, to which he was instituted 
in 1806. 

The Rev. J. W. Swayne, late Rector 
of Kilbree, co. Meath. 

The Rev. Joseph Taylor, Vicar of Ba- 
braham, Cambridgeshire, to which he was 
presented in 1834, by H. J. Adeane, esq. 

Drowned in Loughsheelan, the Rev. 
Mr. Thompson, Curate of Dromlonin, co. 
Cavan, second son of Major Thompson, 
of the co. Longford. 

July 25. At the house of his son-in- 
law (J. Stockdale, esq. Drimpton, Dor- 
setshire), aged 75, the Rev. James Draper, 
Curate of Seaborough, and Rector of 
Easthams, co. Somerset, to which he was 
instituted in 1800. 

July 27. Aged 76, the Rey. John 

Gent, Mac. Vou, VI. 
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Milne, D.D. Rector of Chignal St. James 
and Mashbury, Essex (to which he was 
lately instituted), and formerly during 
forty years Master of the Grammar School 
at Enfield. 

Aug.5. At Tetbury, Gloucestershire, 
the Rev. Henry C. Davies, of Sidney coll. 
Cambridge. 

4ug.6. At Courtown harbour, aged 
61, the Rev. Alexander M Clintock, Rec- 
tor of the parishes of Newtownbarry and 
Clonegall, in the diocese of Ferns. 

Aug. 8. At St. Paul’s Cray, Kent, 
aged $2, the Rev. John Simons, for fitty- 
four years Rector of that parish. e 
L.B. 1783; 
and was presented to his living in 1782 
by Viscount Sydney. He was seized 
with apoplexy in his pulpit the day before 
his death. 

At Jarrow, co. Durham, the Rev. N. 
O’Brien Hall, M.A. for several years 
Curate of Hunstanworth, and for two 
years Incumbent of Jarrow. 

Aug. 13. Aged 78, the Rev. James 
Lyon, Rector of Prestwich, Lancashire. 

e was of Brazenose coll. Oxford, M. A. 
1783; and was instituted to his living in 
the same year. 

Aug. 16. The Rev. James Eyre 
Harington, Rector of Sapcote, Leicester- 
shire, and of Chalbury, Dorset. He was 
of Exeter coll. Oxf. M.A. 1799: was 
rg to Sapcote in 1815 by T. 

rewen Turner, esq. and to Chalbury 
in the same year by the Earl of Pembroke. 

At Holden, Isle of Wight, aged 34, the 
Hon. and Rev. Musgrave Alured Henry 
Harris, only surviving brother to Lord 
Harris. He was the youngest son of 
General George first Lord Harris, by 
Anne-Carteret, youngest dau. and coh. of 
Charles Dixon, esq.; was formerly in the 
East India Company's civil service at 
Bombay, and latterly Minister of South- 
borough, Kent. He married, June 16, 
1835, Georgina, dau. of the late Wm. 
Fosbery, esq. 

Aug.17. At Ashborne, the Rev. Paul 
Becher, Vicar of Mayfield, Staffordshire, 
and Head Master of the Grammar School, 


Ashborne. He was instituted to May- 
field in 1816. 
Aug. 19. ‘In Russell-square, the Rev. 


John Lee Martyn, D.D. Rector of St. 
George the Martyr, Queen-square. He 
was of Trin. coll. Oxford, M.A. 1793, 
B. and D.D. 1820; and was presented to 
St. George’s in 1806 by the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch. 

Sept.7. At Kensington, having been 
seized with apoplexy in the street, aged 
40, the Rev. James King, of Hawkedon, 
Suffolk, formerly of Christ's college, Cam- 
bridge. . 
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Sept. 8. At Peckham, aged 69, the 
Rev. Thomas Jarvis, late of North Wal. 
tham, Hants. He was of St. Edmund 
hall, Oxford, M. A. 1807. 

Sept. 10. At Islington, aged 25, the 
Rey. James Lacy, B.A. of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, late Perpetual Curate of 
Golcar, near Huddersfield. ~ 

Sept. 12. At Wakefield, aged 66, the 
Rey. John Morville, for thirty years Cu- 
rate of Wragby. 

Sepl. 13. At Penrith, aged 26, the 
Rev. David Cannon Faraday, of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, on the old foundation ; 
B.A. 1833. At his examination he was 
placed on the second class of litere hu- 
maniores. ° 

Sept. 16. At the house of his father, 
in Queen-square, Bloomsbury, the Rev. 
John Earle Pitcher. He entered as a 
Commoner of Oriel college, Oxford, in 
1823; and graduated B.A. 1826, M.A. 
1829. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Feb.12. At York-place, Portman-sq. 
Richard- Thomas Godwin, esq. late Mem- 
ber of the Council at Bombay. 

July 21, At Lansdowne- house, Berke- 
ley-sq. aged 25, the Rt. Hon. William- 
Thomas Earl of Kerry, M.P. for Calne; 
elder son of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
He had sat in Parliament for Calne from 
the general election in 1832; he married 
in 1834, the Hon. Augusta L. P. Pon- 
sonby, 2d dau. of Lord’ Duncannon, by 
whom he has left a daughter; his body 
was interred at High Wycombe, attended 
by Lord Duncannon and the Earl of I- 
chester as chief mourners. 

Aug. 3. At Mill-hill, in her 83d year, 
Esther, relict of Thomas Clark, esq. 

Aug. 11, At Chelsea, aged 51, R. N. 
Cumming, esq. surgeon. 

Aug. 21. In Welbeck-st. aged 175, 
Elizabeth, widow of Charles Chaplin, 
esq. of Blankney, co. Line. 

Aug. 22. Aged 17, John Squire Ca- 
rey, the son of the late Dr. Carey, the 
editor of Ainsworth’s Dictionary, the Del- 
phin Classics, &e. He was a youth of great 
promise, and generally occupied his time 
m literary pursuits; but was fond of 
talking of suicide as being deemed meri- 
torious by the ancients, and at length fol- 
lowed the classical example by shooting 
himself.—Verdict, ‘Temporary Insanity. 

At Lisson-grove, aged 90, the Right 
Hon, Lady Jane Lyon. She was the 4th 
dau. and youngest child of Thomas 8th 
Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorn, by 
Jean, dau. and heiress of James Nicolson, 
of West Rainton, co. Durham; and was 
sister of Lady Susan Lambton, grandmo- 


ther of the Earl of Durham. Her grand- 
father John 4th Earl of Strathmore, and 
grandmother Lady Elizabeth Stanhope, 
were both born in or about the year 1663, 
now 173 years ago. 

Inthe Wandsworth-road, aged 71, Wm. 
Earnshaw, esq. late solicitor of iis Majes- 
ty’s Customs, from which office he retired 
in 1832, after a service of upwards of 52 
years. 

Aug. 23. In Seymour-place, aged 55, 
W. Cruickshank, esq. 

Aug. 24. In ‘Tylney-st. Mayfair, aged 
83, Arthur Stanhope, esq. Comptroller 
of the Foreign Letter Department (salary 
2,000/.), cousin to the Earl of Chester- 
field, and formerly his Lordship’s guar- 
dian. He was the third son of Ferdinand 
Stanhope, esq. great-uncle to the present 
Earl. He married in 1784 Elizabeth, dau. 
of the Rev. Thomas Thistlethwayte, D. D. 
by whom he had issue an only daughter 
Eliza, who was married in 1810 to Evelyn 
John Shirley, esq. M.P. for South War- 
wickshire. 

Aug. 25. In Cecil-st. R. Blakiston, esq. 
solicitor, of Symond’s Inn. 

Aged 70, J. Reid, esq. of the Royal 
Horse Artillery. 

William Ashlin, esq. eldest son of the 
late W. Ashlin, esq. of Cranford, and 
Upper Bedford-place. 

Aug. 26. At Kennington, aged 74, 
send Fenn, esq. formerly of Pudding- 
ane, 

Aug. 28. At Stamford-hill, aged 75, 
Mrs. Sarah Jefferies, formerly of Stoke 
Newington. 

Aug. 30. In Welbeck-st. aged 86, 
Sarah, relict of the Rev. George Watson, 
D.D. rector of Rothbury, Northumberl. 

Aug. 31. Elizabeth, wife of William 
Martin Carter, esq. of Bermondsey; and 
Sept. Sth, aged 65, the beforenamed Wm. 
Martin Carter, esq. 

Sept. 3. Aged 63, Robert Leper Percy, 
gent.of Woburn-place, formerly of Coven- 
try. 

In Horseshoe-alley, Petticoat-lane, 
aged 72, Dan Mendoza, the well-known 
Jew pugilist. He had reached his 73d 
year, retained all his faculties to the last ; 
and has left a widow. 

Sept. 6. At Hampstead, Louisa, wife 
of Samuel Hoare, esq. banker, of Lon- 
don, and dau. of John Gurney, esq. of 
Earlham, Norfolk. 

Sept. 10. Aged 72, Francis Lyne, esq. 
late of Maida-hill. 

In York-terrace, Regent’s Park, aged 
17, M. W. Buchan, esq. son and only 
child of Major-Gen. Sir J. Buchan. 

Sept. 12. Aged 23, Henry, youngest 
son of the late W. Lowndes, esq. of The 
Bury, Chesham, Bucks. 
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Sept. 14. In Harley-st. Agneta, the 
wife of T. Somers Cocks, esq. cousin to 
Lord Somers. She was the 5th dau. of 
the Rt.-Hon. Reginald Pole Carew, of 
Anthony House, Cornwall, by Jemima, 
dau. of the Hon. John Yorke; was mar- 
ried in 1813, and has left a numerous 
family. 

Sept. 17. At Wandsworth-common, 
aged 66, Ann, widow of William Lucas, 
esq. coal-merchant, formerly of Milbank- 
street. 

Brerks.—Aug. 29. At Abingdon, Thos. 
Knight, esq. Alderman and eleven times 
Mayor; a Governor of Christ’s Hospital. 

Sept. 4. At Hall Court, Midgham, 
aged 83, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Jo- 
seph Lowthian, Vicar of Thatcham, dau. 
of the late Rev. Andrew Layton, Rector 
of St. Matthew, Ipswich. 

Bucks. — Sept. 8. At Buckingham, 
aged 73, Sarah, last surviving child of 
the late Mr. B. Seeley, of that place. 

CumBerRLAND.—Lately. At Whiteha- 
ven, aged 60, the widow of the Rev. G. 
Addison, Rectorof Great Birchill, Bucks. 

Devon.—Aug. 18. At Devonport, D. 
Little, esq. aged 76. 

Sept. 9. At Heavitree, in his 63d 
year, Robert Graham, esq. 

Sept. 8. At Exeter, aged 23, Mr. 
George Barnes, B.A. Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford; eldest son of Ralph 
Barnes, esq. of Exeter. He was elected 
from Westminster in 1830, and took his 
degree of B.A. Jan. 23, 1834. 

Lately. At Estover house, Egg Buck- 
land, aged 85, Major Richard Julian, for- 
merly of the 23d fusileers; one of the 
few survivors of those who served at 
Bunker’s hill. He was also present at 
Waterloo. , 

Dorset. — Aug. 20. At Weymouth, 
in her 18th year, Leonora-Diggle, only 
dau. of the Rev. G. E. Saunders, Rector 
of Tarrant Rushton. 

Sept. 3. At the Manor-house, Pid- 
dletrenthide, aged 77, R. Bridge, esq. 

Sept. 10. At Poole, aged 64, John 
Bishop Bunn, esq. 

Sept. 12. At Dorchester, aged 31, 
Fanny, fourth daughter of the late Eve- 
lyn Shirley, of Eatington Park, War- 
wickshire, esq. by Phillis-Byan, dau. of 
Charlton Wollaston, M.D. (whose death 
is recorded in p. 220), and sister to E. J. 
Shirley, esq. M. P. for South Warwick- 
shire. 

GLoucEsTER.—Aug. 13. At Cheiten- 
ham, aged 59, Letitia, the wife of the 
Rey. T. P. Bull, of Newport Pagnell. 

Aug. 14. At Clifton, Georgiana, sixth 
dau. of Marcus MsCausland, esq. Of 
Fruit- Hill, co. Derry. 
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Aug. 22. At Bristol, aged 82, the wi- 
dow of Mr. Alderman Fripp, of Bristol. 

Aug. 24. At Clifton, James Sevier, 
esq. 

Lately. Aged 42, W. Browning, esq. 
of Blakeney. 

At the Spa near Gloucester, aged 26, 
H. T. R. Mitford, esq. 

Sept. 2. Laura Mary, wife of John L. 
Codrington, esq. of Woodhouse. 

Sept. 9. At Clifton, aged 66, the wi- 
dow of Col. Robert Murray Macgregor. 
This lady’s eldest son by a previous mar- 
riage is Roderick Impey Murchison, the 
celebrated geologist, and V.P.R.S. 

Sept. 10. In her 82d year, Martha, wi- 
dow of W. H. Baily, of Bristol. 

Hants.—Aug. 11. At Portsea, aged 
72, James Bradby, esq. formerly one of 
the Professors of Mathematics to the 
Royal Naval Academy in Portsmouth 
Dockyard. 

Herts.—June 12. At Bushey Grove, 
aged 85, David Haliburton, esq. 

Sept. 10. At East Barnet rectory, 
Eliza Eleonora, wife of the Rev. T. H. 
Elwin. 

Kent.—Aug. 15. At New Charlton, 
aged 80, John Peake, esq. 

Aug. 29. At Margate, aged 34, Ca- 
therine, wife of Murdo Young, esq. 
Strand, proprietor of the Sun newspaper, 

Lately. At Canterbury, aged 92, 
Mary, widow of the Rev. (i Francis, 
late Rector of St. Mildred’s and All 
Saints’, London. 

Sept. 1. At Broadstairs, aged 22, 
C. R. B. Granville, eldest son of Dr. 
Granville, and Lieut. and Adj. 89th reg. 

Sept. 7. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 65, 
the widow of the late Thomas Lister, 
esq. of Armitage Park, co. Stafford; mo- 
ther of Lady John Russell. 

Sept. 11. At Woolwich, aged 15, 
Charles-Bartlet, youngest son of Capt. 
Dick, R.N. of Southampton, and Saling 
Hall, Essex. -He was drowned whilst 
bathing in the canal near the Royal Mili- 
tary College, of which he was a cadet. 

Sept. 13. In his 63d year, Geo. Wil- 
mot, esq. of Shoreham. 

Lancasuire. — Sept. 20. At Lark 
Hill, near Liverpool, aged 82, Arthur 
Heywood, esq. banker, of Liverpool, and 
the only surviving brother of the late J. P. 
Heywood, esq. of Wakefield. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.—Aug. 29. At Beau- 
manor Park, aged 73, Mary, widow of 
Thomas Bainbrigge Herrick, of Meri- 
vale, co. Stafford, esq. This truly amia- 
ble lady was the only daughter of James 
Perry, of Eardsley Park, co. Hereford, 
esq. and has left one son, the present 
William Herrick, esq. of Beaumanor 
Park, and one surviving daughter. 
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Aug. 31. At Woodhouse, aged 56, 
Charles Allsop, esq. of Broombriggs, 
High Constable for the Hundred of West 
Goscote, a man universally respected for 
his superior talents and private worth. 
He was a son of Mr. Thomas Allsop of 
Wanlip near Leicester, and married a 
daughter of Mr. Watkinson, of Wood- 
house, whom he survived, as well as seve- 
ral children. He was a Fellow of the 
Geological Society; and has left in ma- 
nuscript a Geological Survey of Charn- 
wocd Forest, which we trust is suffi- 
ciently finished to be given to the public. 
He also recently wrote an able pamphlet 
in refutation of the Gracedieu Miracle, 
of whicb two editions were printed. 

Sept. 12. At Claybrook Hall, aged 25, 
Charles Rudsdell Clark, esq. of Corpus 
Christi college, Camb. second son of the 
Rev. George Clark, chaplain to the Royal 
Military Asylum. 

Sept. 15. At Overseale, aged 59, J. 
Kettle, esq. 

Sept. 18. At Misterton hall, Sophia, 
wife of Richard Gough, esq. and 2d dau. 
of Ricbard Cheslyn, esq. of Langley 
Priory. 

Lincotn.—Aug. 20. At Grimsby, aged 
50, Mr. Alderman Plaskitt. 

Aug. 23. At Lincoln, aged 75, Henry 
Hutton, esq. barrister-at-law, for many 
years a magistrate for the division of 
Lindsey. 

Sept. 19. At Lincoln, aged 75, Benja- 
min Thorold, esq. of Harmston Hall, 
High Sheriff of Lincoln, and one of the 
magistrates of the city. 

ccenens, tied. 22. At the inn at 
Cranford Bridge, aged 78, Mr. John 
Moody, part proprietor of the Windsor 
Coach. He had driven the coach for the 
last fifty-five years, and bis death was oc- 
casioned by the coach being upset on the 
previous Saturday evening by a waggon 
running against it. Mr. Moody, in fall- 
ing, broke four of his ribs; and as they 
had been broken before, they did not 
unite, and, mortification ensuing, he only 
survived five days. A short time since, 
one of his sons was killed whilst driving 
the Windsor coach, being overturned at 
Brentford Bridge, in a heavy fog. 

Norrotk.—Lately. At Fakenham, 
aged 83, Joseph Peckover, esq. banker, 
one of the Society of Friends. 

Norrs.—Aug. 29. Aged 65, Susannah, 
widow of the Rev. B. C. Brown, M.A. 
Vicar of West Markham, Notts. 

Oxrorv.—Sepf. 11. At Horley, aged 
80, George Hitchcock, esq. 

RutLanv.—Lately. At North Luffen- 
ham, aged 72, the wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Hardyman. 
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Robert Cockburn, esq. late Major 84th 
regt, in which he was appointed Lieut. 
1795, Captain 1801, and Major 1813. 

At Westfield House, near Bath, in 
his 85th year, Opie Smith, esq. 

At Keynsham, aged 82, Mrs. Swin- 
burn, widow of Col. Swinburn. 

Sept.3. At Bath, Ann-Eleanor- Lloyd, 
fourth dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Rind. 

Sept. 4. At Batheaston, Mary, wife 
of Capt. Muttlebury, late of 97th Reg., 
Bath. 

Sept. 13. At Bath, aged 78, the Right 
Hon. Charlotte Mary Gertrude Strutt, 
Baroness Rayleigh of Terling Place, Es- 
sex. She was the 5th dau. of James Ist 
Duke of Leinster, by Lady Emilia- Mary 
Lennox, dau. of Charles 2d Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lennox, K.G.; was married 
in 1789 to Col. Joseph Holden Strutt; 
created a peeress in 1821; and has left 
one son, John James, now Lord Ray- 
leigh, born in 1796, and two unmarried 
daughters. 

Sept. 14. At Bath, aged 36, Ann, 
wife of the Rev. John East, Rector of 
Croscombe and Curate of St. Michael’s, 
Bath. 

SurroLK.—Sept. 9. At Rushmere, 
Susan, wife of the Rev. T. D. West, 
Vicar. 

Surrey.—Aug. 21. At St. Katha- 
rine’s, near Guilford, in his 20th year, 
Poynings Robert More Molyneux, bro- 
ther to J. M. Molyneux, esq. of Loseley. 

Aug. 26. At Upper Tooting, in his 
30th year, Jonathan- Henry, eldest son of 
the late Jonathan Wilson, esq. of Toot- 
ing Common. 

Sussex.—July 23. At Brighton, Edw. 
Crawfurd Windus, esq. late Lieut. 11th 
dragoons. 

Aug. 27. At Bognor, Anne, wife of 
Capt. Baumgarten. 

Sept. 4. At Lewes, aged 70, Mrs. 
Windus, widow of A. Windus, esq. of 
the War-office. 

Sept. 5. At St. Leonard’s, in his 70th 

ear, William Essex, esq. of Upper 
oburn-place, 

Sept.7. At Brighton, aged 68, J. 
Kay, esq. 

Sept. 8. At Brighton, Robert Cunyng- 
ham, esq. second son of the Jate Sir 
W. A. Cunyngham, Bart. of Milnesaig. 

Sept. 18. At Hastings, aged 52, Henry 
Hoare, esq. only son of Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, of Stourhead, Bart. He married 


in 1808 Charlotte, only dau. of Sir Ed- 
ward Dering, of Surrenden Dering, Bart. 
and has left an only daughter Anne, mar- 
tied in March 1835 to Capt. Mathew, of 
=~ Coldstream Guards, M.P. for Ath- 
one. 

Warwick.—JZately. At Harbury, Han- 
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nah, wife of the Rev. Clement Newsam, 
Vicar. 

Sept. 1. At Leamington, aged 30, 
Margaret, dau. of the late J. Maher, 
esq. of ip Queen’s County, 
and sister to J. Maher, esq. M.P. for co. 
Wexford. 

Worcestrer.—Sept. 1. Aged 73, Anne, 
wife of Edward Rudge, esq. F.S.A. of 
the Abbey Manor House, Evesham, and 
of Wimpole-street. 

Sept. 14. At Shipston-upon-Stour, 
aged 72, Ann, widow of Francis Findon, 
esq. 

Yorx.—Aug. 4. At Scarborough, Mr. 
— Galbreath, solicitor, late of Gray’s 

nn. 

Aug. 17. At Grimston-hill, in his 
50th year, William Prest, esq. a magis- 
trate for the East Riding, for York city, 
and for the liberty of St. Peter; second 
son of the late Edward Prest, esq. 

Aug. 26. At the house of Wm. W. 
Brown, esq. Chapel Allerton, Major 
Skelton (late 19th Lancers), of Pap 
Castle, Cumberland, a Magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant for that gs 

Sept. 1. At York, aged 70, John Da- 
niel, esq. 

At Wakefield, Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. T. New, 

Sept. 8. Aged 68, the Rev. Benja- 
min Boothroyd, D.D. pastor of the Inde- 

endent Church at Highfield Chapel, 

uddersfield. He had been forty-two 
years in the ministry, twenty-four of 
which were passed at Pontefract, and the 
latter eighteen at Huddersfield. Dr. 
Boothroyd was an eminent Hebrew scho- 
lar, and his works have gained him well- 
merited reputation. In 1810—1813 he 
published a quarto edition of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, in quarterly parts; and pre- 
viously in 1807 a “ History of the ancient 
Borough of Pontefract,” where he was 
then a printer and bookseller. 

Sept. 12. At Bridlington Quay, aged 
49, Eunice, relict of the late Mr. Walter 
Wilson, lapidary, dau. of the late Jobn 
Waters, esq. comptroller of his Majesty’s 
Customs at that port. 

Wates. — Sept. 5. Aged 25, Sarah 
Elizabeth Gertrude, wife of O. Lloyd, 
esq. of Cardigan, only dau. of Benj. Edw. 
Hall, esq. of Paddington, and Cilgwyn, 
Cardiganshire, grand-dau. of the late 
Adm. Richard Braithwaite. 

ScoTLanp.—Aug. 29. At Edinburgh, 
Mrs. Sinclair, mother of the celebrated 
vocalist. 

Lately. At Elgin, Major-Gen. Wil- 
liam Stewart, C.B. late of the 40th regt. 
He was appointed Ensign in 1793, Lieu- 
tenant 1794, in the 106th foot, Captain 
the same year in the Royal Glasgow re- 
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giment, and in the 37th foot Sept: 1795. 
He embarked for the West Indies with 
Sir R. Abercromby in 1795; but, being 
driven back by contrary winds, was sent 
to Gibraltar. Early in 1800 he again em- 
barked for the West Indies, where he 
served for several years; was appointed 
Major in the 37th, and Lieut.- Col. in 
the 8th W. I. regiment in 1807; and was 
present at the capture of Guadaloupe in 
1810, for which he received a medal and 
the Companionsbip of the Bath. He at- 
tained the brevet of Colonel in 1814; was 
appointed J ‘eut.-Colonel of the 40th 
foot in 1815, and was afterwards on the 
half-pay of that corps. 

At Edinburgh, J. C. Blair, esq. Com- 
mander R.N. eldest son of W. Blair, esq. 
of Blair, co. Ayr. 

Sept. 3. At Rosehall, Newington, 
Euphemia-Margaret, youngest dau. of 
the late Col. R. Macdonell, of Glen- 
garry and Clanranald. 

At Edinburgh, G. Black, esq. late 
Searcher of Customs, Port Glasgow. 

Sept.6. At Edinburgh, aged 21, T. 
Douglas, esq. eldest son of the late Ma- 
jor-Gen. Sir W. Douglas, K.C.H. of 
Timpendean. 

IrELAND.—July 18. At Mallow, aged 
65, Commander Hen. Conyngham Coxen, 
R.N. of Kennington near London. He 
was made Lieut. 1803, Commander 1809. 

Lately. At Loughrea, Major Persee 
O’Keete Boulger, formerly of 93d regt. 
He was appointed Lieut. 9th foot 1799, 
of 8lst 1802, of 19th 1803, Capt. 90th 
1804, 93d 1807, brevet Major 1814, 2d 
Royal Vet. Batt. 1820. In 1809 he act- 
edas Assistant Adjutant-gen. at the Cape. 

At Cork, Lieut. B. Hyde, R.N. 

Walter Kavanagh, esq. eldest son of 
Thomas Kavanagh, esq. of Borris, M.P. 
for co. Carlow, by his first wife Lady 
Elizabeth Butler, sister to the present 
Marquis of Ormond. 

Sept. 5. In Sligo, Lt.-Col. Gilbert 
Elliott, late of 47th regt. He was ap- 
oo Ensign 6th - batt. 1806, 

ieut. 83d foot 1807, Captain 1810, bre- 
vet Major 1814; Capt. 32d foot 1818; 
afterwards of 47th. He served in the 
Peninsula, and received a medal for the 
battle of Orthes. 

East Inpies.—Jan. 31. At Meerza- 

ore, Dacca, aged 36, John Demetrius 
llias, esq. He was killed by a tiger, 
whilst enjoying the dangerous sport of 
hunting that animal. 

March 23. At Bombay, aged 19, Wil- 
liam Oldnall Russell, esq. of the Civil 
service, eldest son of the late Sir W. O. 
Russell, Chief Justice of Bengal. 

Lately. At Calcutta, aged 34, Mr. 
Villiers Holcroft. 
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At Sirdannah, Begum Sumroo, the ce- 
lebrated Princess of Jughire, one of the 
oldest and most sincere allies of the 
English. For the last half century she 
had held a very conspicuous position in 
the political =o of India. By 
her death, all her territory became the 
property of the British Government ; and 
immediately after her funeral, the annex- 
ation of it to Zillah Meerut was pro- 
claimed in all the towns of the Jughire. 

At Nusseerabad, in Hindoostan, the 
wife of Capt. D. Downing, and niece of 
Dr. Quarrier, of Little Green. 

Wesr Inpirs.—Muy 26. At Jamaica, 
Capt. H. P. Hill, Paymaster 8th regt. 

Lately. At Jamaica, Otway Cuffe 
Browne, third son of the Dean of Ferns. 

On his passage home from Jamaica, 
Henry Simpson Elmslie, esq. formerly of 
the Grenadier Guards, youngest son of 
the late John Elmslie, esq. of Berners-st. 

Henry Fayle, esq. of Jamaica, Lieut.- 
Colonel in the St. Ann’s Western regi- 
ment, and Justice of the Peace. 

At St. Kitt’s, John Hare, esq. Assist- 
ant Commissary-general. 

Asroav.—May 21. Lost on board 
the Tigris, on the river Euphrates, aged 
23, Lieut. Robert Cockburn, R.A. third 
son of Robert Cockburn, esq. of Edin- 
burgh. 

July 2. Aged 80, M. Lechevalier, 
author of the Voyage de la Troade. 

July 3. At Alexandria, Galloway Bey, 
2d son of Alex. Galloway, esq. engineer, 
of London. This young man had de- 
voted his great talents and energies in the 
service of the Pacha of Egypt, as his chief 
engineer, for the last twelve years ; and as 
a reward for these services, two years ago 
he received the title of Bey, which, when 
viewed as conferred ona Frank, and so 
young a man, was considered as a high 
mark of esteem. He left England in 
Feb. last, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the gigantic work of the rail-road 
from Cairo to Suez. 

Aug. 10. At Paris, Richard Nagle, 
esq. late of Anakissy, co. Cork; in con- 
sequence of having been wounded with a 
dagger by an assassin on the night of 
August 8. 

Aug. 17. At the castle of Louisen.~ 
lund, in Denmark, in his 92d _ year, 
the Landgrave Charles of Hesse Cassel, 
a Danish Field Marshal, and Governor 
of the Duchies of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein; uncle to the reigning Elector of 
Hesse Cassel, and also to the Duchess of 
Cambridge ; grandson of George the Se- 
cond, King of Great Britain, and father- 
in-law to the present King of Denmark. 
This was the oldest Prince in Europe; 
having been born on the 19th Dee. 1744. 
He was the second son of Frederick 





Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and K.G. 
by the Princess Mary of Great Britain, 
fourth daughter of King George the Se- 
cond. He married in 1766 his cousin- 
german the Princess Louisa of Denmark, 
third daughter of King Frederick the 
Fifth, by the Princess Louisa of Great 
Britain, fifth and youngest daughter of 
King George the Second ; and in 1826 he 
celebrated with that Princess a matrimo- 
nial jubilee of sixty years. She died Jan. 
12, 1831; leaving issue one son and three 
daughters: 1. Maria-Sophia-Frederica, 
married in 1790 to Frederick the Sixth, 
the present King of Denmark (her cou- 
sin-german by his father, and doubly her 
second-cousin by his mother the Princess 
Caroline-Matilda of Great Britain, the 
youngest daughter of Frederick Prince 
of Wales) ; she has issue two surviving 
daughters ; 2. Prince Frederick, born in 
1771, a General of Infantry in the Danish 
service, and Governor of Rendsborg; 3. 
Julia-Louisa- Amelia, Abbess of Itzehoe; 
and, 4. Louisa--Caroline, married in 1810 
to the Duke of Holstein- Beck, by whom 
she has a numerous family. 

Mr. Rae Wilson, in his “ Travels in 
Norway,” mentions the Landgrave Charles 
of Hesse, and after having incorrectly de- 
scribed his relationship to the Royal Fa- 
mily of England, says, “I dined and 
spent many happy hours with the Prince, 
who conversed in English fluently, though 
he never was in Britain. He mentioned 
his mother made it a rule that all her 
children should learn to speak that lan- 
guage. He was a most devout and hum- 
ble Christian, of a highly cultivated mind, 
held in great estimation, and was truly a 
blessing to, and the praise of all around. 
His knowledge of hieroglyphics was re- 
markable.” 

Aug. 18. At Paris, Thos. Reynolds, 
the United Irishman who disclosed to 
Government the treasonable designs of 
that Society in 1798. He was a man of 
good family and property. 

Aug. 19. At New York, in her 100th 
year, Mrs. White, relict of the Hon. 
Henry White. She was daughter of Go- 
vernor Van Courtland, and mother of 
General and Admiral White. A consi- 
derable estate here devolves to her daugh- 
ter, Lady Hayes, as the survivor of the 
Chief Justice Chambers. She had de- 
scendants in four generations living, Sir 
Pelham Hayes, Bart. and the children of 
Lady Fitz-Wygram. She was honoured 
with the company of his present Majesty 
when a Midshipman with Admiral Digby, 
at New York. 

Aug.'26. At Berlin, aged 74, the cele- 
brated Dr. Hufeland, chief Physician to 
the King, author of a Treatise on Longe- 
vity and other valuable works, 














1836.] 


Aug. 27. At Paris, aged 81, the Duc de 
Grammont, father of the Due de Gruche, 
and the Countesses of Tankerville and Se- 
bastiani. Some years ago he instituted a 
suit in the French Courts to establish his 
claim to the citadel of Blaye and its de- 


ee and the Cour Royale of 


ourdeaux decreed that at the expiration 
of three years the State should pay the 
Duke an annuity of 106,000fr. or rein- 
state him in the possession of the citadel. 
The present Duchess de Grammont is 
sister to Count Alfred D’Orsay. 

Sept. 5. At Berne, Switzerland, aged 
16, Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
W. Pulsford, esq. of Wimpole-st. 


Bill of Mortality —Markets.—Price of Shares. 
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Lately. At Pisa, Lucius F. Cottrell, 
esq. Lieut. 8th regt. Madras Cavalry. 

At St. Sebastian, Thomas Darcy Ma- 
hon, esq. Lieut. 7th Irish Light Infantry. 

At Paris, M. Gambart, the astronomer, 
Director of the Marseilles Observatory, 
and a correspondent of the Institute, well 
known in the scientific world for his fre- 
quent discoveries of comets. 

At Calais, M. Lalande, the celebrated 
French naturalist, and author of many in- 
teresting works. 

At Rome, the Chevalier Kessels, the 
celebrated Dutch sculptor, and member 
of the Academy of St. Luke. 





























BILL OF MORTALITY, from August 23 to Sept. 20, 1836. 
Christened. Buried. 2and 5 96{50 and 60 98 
Males 1010 2020 Males 590 Vi 54, ge 5 and 10 45|60 and 70 98 
Females 1010} Females 564 § 2 J 10 and 20 35) 70 and = 91 
= ) 20 and 30 77] 80 and 37 
Whereof have died under two years old...366 9 30 and 40 104 | 90 and 100 5 
40 and 50 104 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Sept. 21. 

Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 

e «& e &@ies &irz &ia & ia & 

47 9 | 34 7/23 7132 4 |41 5 [35 9 

PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Sept. 19. 

Kent Bags.............3/. 10s. to 4/. 10s. Farnham — Ol. Os. to Ol. Os 
Sussex, . ....cececceee Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent a 3l. 18s. to 41. 16s. 
Essex .....+0000+ wessend Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex.............. 32 3s. to 3l. 16s. 
Farnham (fine) .......62 15s. to 87. 2s. | Essex .......c008 ewe 3. Os, to Bl. 14s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Sept. 23. 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 12s. to 4/. 5s,—Straw, 1/. 10s. to 1/. 16s.— Clover, 4d. 4s. to 57. 15s, 
SMITHFIELD, Sept. 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Me iciihniveunsdicidbenth 3s. 2d. to 4s. 2d. 
, SS eee 3s. 2d. to 4s. 2d. 

- a, okeiaindsl 3s. 10d. to 4s. 10d. 
ee eiianmiihe 3s. 6d. to 4s. 8d 





EMD siccconcccscesdéavers 3s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Sept. 23. 
UE ceissseipnitin 3,743 Calves 118 


Sheep & Lambs 26,700 Pigs 470 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 26. 


Walls Ends, from 21s. Od. to 24s. Od. per ton. 


Other sorts from 19s. Od. to 24s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 47s. Od. Yellow Russia, 43s. 6d, 


SOAP.—Yellow, 58s. 


Mottled, 54s. Curd, 60s. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. 


Moulds, 8s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brorners, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 204.-—— Ellesmere and Chester, 81.—— Grand Junction, 
13. 





— Rochdale, 117. 
India, 1085. 
Works, 52. 











West Middlesex, 814. 


—-Hope, 64.——Chartered Gas Light, 494. 


22, 





Independent Gas, 484. 





Kennet and Avon, 214.—— Leeds and Liverpool, 530. 
London Dock Stock, 584.——St. Katharine’s, 90. 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 290. 





Globe Insurance, 158. 





Regent’s, 17. 
West 
Grand Junction Water 
Guardian, 35. 
Imperial Gas, 43.—— Pheenix Gas, 














General United, 33. —— Canada Land Com- 
pany, 38}. Reversionary Interest, 13). 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From August 26, to Sept. 25, 1836, both inclusive. 



















































































































































































































































































‘ahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
. 24 ey F 
sale e| g Bal § Slee] § S31 Fl ex 
&S\s os @ Weather. ||2.S\5 Sissi B Weather. 
a 3 ° . S| % |o 
aa\Ss|7 |) 4 Aals| 4 8] 4 
Aug! ° | ° | ° jin. pts, Sep.| ° | ° | ° jin. pts. 
| 26 | 56 | 62 | 57 |29, 98 |rain 11 | 52 | 57 | 46 |/29, 96 ‘cldy. fa. rain 
27 | 62 | 67 | 58 | , 90 |do. cloudy || 12 | 53 | 57 | 55 |/30, 00 cloudy, do. 
28 | 60 | 65 | 56 | , 95 Ido. rain 13 | 56 | 58} 51 , 03 |do. fair 
29 | 59 | 69 | 58 |30, 10 /fair, cloudy || 14 | 56 | 58 | 52 || , 08 ido. do. 
30 | 63 | 68 | 59 | , 16 {do. do. 15 | 53 | 60 | 51 » 10 |do. 
| 31 | 54| 72| 58 | | 04 \do. 16 | 52 | 58 | 52 || ; 06 |rain, cloudy 
S.1| 60 | 70 | 56 |29, 85 |do. 17 | 54] 55 | 51 ||, 04 do. fair 
2 | 57 | 56 | 47 , 70 rain, cloudy || 18 | 54 | 56 | 50 ||30, 00 jcloudy 
3] 58/65 | 56 | , 84 /fair, do. rain |] 19 | 52 | 58 | 51 |/29, 92 |do. 
} 4 | 65 | 70| 56 | , 40 |cloudy, rain || 20 | 52 | 59 | 46 » 94 jfair, do. 
| 5 | 53 | 67/51 | 5 58 ido. fair 21 | 48 | 52 | 47 ||30, 13 |do. do. 
6 | 50 | 64 | 53 | =, 28 Irain, cloudy |} 22 | 49 | 58 | 54 ,»20 \do. do. 
7 | 52 | 60 | 54 » 66 jcloudy 23 | 59° | 63 | 56 |/29, 90 jrain. 
8| 50 | 64] 53 | , 70 /do. 24 | 58 | 68 | 58 |/30, 10 jfair 
| 9 | 57 | 56 | 46 |» 75 |do. rain 25 | 60 | 68 | 59 || , 16 |do. 
| 10! 53 ' 571 45 || , 78 |do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
j From August 29, to September 27, 1836, both inclusive. 
| ie oe 3 iS. le = alfals é 
| a esd 5 ag |2& ou 5 21M .o 2 . a=] 
Mal eg | ad JRERS] RE BES EEAEEZ) | fiom 
| 3 aa wi | QIOG|2 is 
[ < re) oS lS - 5 
29/210 |914 $ 90% 1 |——\1003/993 100) 15 260 | 1 3 dis. 7 Spm. 
30,2093|91g $91 $| 100,1004/100 4 15 2504| 21 dis.| 5 7pm. 
31 3094 913 91 4)100§, 1003995 100) 15 25941 2dis.| 5 7 pm. 
1/209 |91z 3/91 1004 99% 100} 153 2593/2 dis. par.) 6 8S pm. 
2 i905 — 993 %| 153; 893|——|259 | 31 dis.| 7 3pm. 
3 91390 99% 4% 153 2595|42dis.| 3 5pm. 
5 91 90 99% 24dis.| 3 4pm. 
6 903 1 993 4 894|——|2593| 4 2 dis. | 2 3pm. 
7 90} 1 994 —|—2583| 35dis. | 2 4pm. 
8) 91 90 4 1023 4 3pm. 
9 90; 99 4— 893 5 3 dis. 4 2pm. 
10 F 99% ——| 43 dis. 3 2pm. 
12 903 ; 99§ 3 35dis.| 1 3pm. 
3 903 4 99 8 2594) 54dis.| 1 2pm. 
14 905 90 98 2584) 4 5dis.| 1 3pm. 
15 89490 — 973 8 53dis.| 3 1pm. 
16 89390 98 258 | 35dis.| 2 4pm. 
17 89390; 98 1 —|258 3 5pm. 
19 893 3 985 7 — 53dis.| 5 2pm. 
20 883 94 9% 35dis.| 1 3pm 
21 91% 8; 97% 4— 52pm.| 5 2pm 
22 883 2 97% 7 256 | 2pm. 2 lpm 
23 87% 83}——_|——_196§_73 31 pm.| 2pm. par 
24 883 4 97 «3 34pm. | par. 1pm 
26 87} 84 96% ‘7% 24pm.} 2pm. par. 
27 88g 3 974 a 53pm.| 2pm.par.. 
































New South Sea Annuities, Sept. 6, 882; 20, 87; 24, 863. 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bauk Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuanpsow, Goop.uck, and ARNULL. 





J. BE, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 








